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A SECOND DAY AT A SHIP-YARD. 


In the building of a ship, matters are so ar- 
ranged that many different parts are in progress 
simultaneously ; some workmen making prepa- 
rations for the beams of a vessel withinside, while 
others are planking the exterior, and others per- 
haps engaged at various parts of the head and 
stern. The beams are stout and well finished 
timbers, stretching across the vessel from side to 
side, at intervals of a few feet, and serving not 
only to support the deck or decks, but also to 
bind the two sides of the vessel together. These 
beams, situated as they are at right angles to 
the keel, have given rise to many nautical ex- 
pressions which are rather incomprehensible to 
general readers: thus the “ breadth of beam” is 
the width of a vessel; an object seen at sea in a 
direction at right angles with the keel is said to 
be “‘on the beam ;” when a ship inclines very 
much on one side, so that her beams approach 
to a vertical position, she.is said to be “on her 
beam ends ;” and many similar phrases might 
be adduced. 

The beams are ranged at such distances apart, 
that a merchantman of a thousand tons burden 
requires about thirty beneath the main deck. 
Each beam is usually fortued either of one or of 
three pieces, according to the dimensions of the 
vessel; the three pieces, in the latter case, being 
securely joined or scarfed together. The beams 
are not straight, but are curved upwards in the 
middle, so that their upper surfaces are convex 
and their lower concave; the bending being such 
that there is a curvature of about one inch to 
every yard in the length of the beam. The ends 
of the beams are made to rest on stout planks 
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called clamps; but the real fastening is by means 
of iron brackets technically termed knees, bolted 
both to the beam and to the timbers of the ship. 
Besides the fastenings at the two ends of each 
beam, there are supporters in the middle, which 
are often formed of cast-iron, combining light- 
ness of appearance with strength. 

Various ledges and frames, called partners, 
coamings, and carlings, being arranged between 
the beams, the decks are next attended to. These 
divide the hull into different stories, analogous 
to those of a house; and in the one case, as in 
the other, the number of floors is greater in some 
instances than in others. Large ships of war 
are furnished with three entire decks, reaching 
from the stem to the stern; besides two shorter 
decks called the forecastle and the quarter-deck, 
the one placed at the head of the vessel, and the 
other towards the stern, a vacant space called 
the waist being left between them, at the middle 
of the ship’s length. In smaller vessels of war, 
and in merchantmen, the decks are fewer. The 
deck is generally made of Danizig or Memel fir, 
and for vessels exposed to a hot climate, yellow 
pine is sometimes employed. The deck-planks 
are laid side by side, lengthwise of the ship, or 


‘ parallel to the keel, and vary from six to ten 


inches in breadth, and from two to four in thick- 
ness. They are nailed down to every beam and 
to every carling, either with iron nails or with 
nails formed of a mixed metal. 

We have said that the planking which covers 
the inside and outside of a ship is secured, partly 
by bolts and partly by wooden pins called tre- 
nails, to the timbers; and that the trenails are 
not driven in until some time after the bolfs. 


The object of this seems to be that, by making 
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the trenail-holes a considerable time before the 
trenails are inserted, the wood round each hole 
has an opportunity to become seasoned. The 
holes are made with an augur, which is a kind 
of gimlet or borer, varying from an inch to two 
inches in diameter, according to the size of the 
trenail to be inserted. The head of ‘the augur is 
provided with a cross handle of considerable 
length, which furnishes a leverage to the work- 
man using the instrument. This kind of labor 
is often very severe, from the hardness of the 
wood, the great depth to which the hole is to be 





bored, and the awkward position in which the 
man has to place himself. The curvature of a 
ship near the keel is almost horizontal, and at 
other parts goes through all the gradations from 
a horizontal to a vertical direction: and the man 
who is engaged in boring the trenail-holes has to 
vary his position and mode of working, some- 
times standing and at other times sitting, accord- 
ing to the part of the vessel at which he is at 
work. Itis so arranged that the same trenail 
shall pass, not only through the outer planking 
and the frame timber, but also through the 
inner planking; by which all three are bound 
well together; and the trenail-holes are bored 
in conformity with this arrangement. When 
the proper time arrives for driving in the tre- 
nails, a set of men, each provided with a large 
and heavy hammer, proceed to that operation. 
The trenail is made slightly larger than the hole 
into which it is to be driven, so as to bite or 
cling closely to the timbers ; and a succession of 
powerful blows is requisite to urge it forward. 
The trenail is a little longer than the depth of 
the hole, and the superfluous end is taken off 
with a saw when the driving is finished. It is 
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then tightened in the hole by small wedges driven 
in at the end. 

The planking and trenailing having brought 
the surface of the hull to a tolerably even state, 
which is further assisted by a little trimming or 
“dubbing” with the adze, a process follows which 
is indispensable to the exclusion of water from 
the vessel, viz., that of calking. The planks can- 
not be brought so close together as to make the 
joining impenetrable to water, and the joint is 
therefore filled up with oakum. We explained 
the manner in which threads of oakum are twist- 
ed by boys out of refuse rope, and alluded 
to the mode in which they are employed. A 
kind of chisel, called a calking-iron, is em- 
ployed to drive the threads of oakum into the 
seams. The oakum is not placed merely at 
the outer edges of the crevices, but is driven 
in to a depth equal to the whole thickness of 
the plank. Sometimes the edges of the planks 
are chiselled away a little, in order to afford 
room for the entrance of the oakum; and in 
all cases the calkers manage the seams in 
such a manner as to fill them up with a dense 
and compact layer of oakum, which not only 
answers the purpose of making the vessel 
tight, but also helps to consolidate and 
strengthen the whole ship in a very con 
siderable degree, by making the edges of the 
planks bear hard against each other, so that 
one part cannot move or work independent 


of another. At the time when this calking 

















of the seams is going on, the planks themselves 
are examined, and any shakes or rents or fis- 
sures, however small, are well filled with oakum. 
This process being finally completed, all the 
calked seams are coated, or, as it is termed, 














* payed,” with hot melted pitch and rosin, by 
which the hempen fibres of oakum are preserved 
from the action of the sea-water. The sheathing 
is an exterior coating afterwards put on the 
bottom of the vessel; but this is a stage in the 
proceedings at which we have not yet arrived. 

The operations withinside the vessel are, as 
may be supposed, much more varied than those 
on the outside, but they partake more and more 
of the nature of carpentry as the construction of 
the vessel advances. After the various pieces 
are adjusted which form the main support of the 
different parts of the vessel, the hull is divided 
into compartments accordant with the purposes 
for which the vessel is intended. The decks, 
port-holes, magazines, and berths for several 
hundred men in a man-of-war, and the cabins, 
the passenger accommodation, and luggage-room 
of a merchant ship, of course require different 
arrangements of the interior. Supposing these 
matters to have been completed, we will next 
proceed to the important affair of launching, by 
which the vessel is borne on to the liquid ele- 
ment which is afterwards to form her home. 
Those persons who have never seen a ship 
launched, and who are but little acquainted with 
these matters, may feel it desirable to know in 
what stage of the building process the launching 
is effected. We may here mention, then, that 
the hull is launched before it has been sheathed 
or coated-with copper, and also before it is fitted 
with masts, yards, bowsprit, rudder, sails, or 
ropes. There are various reasons why these 
several parts are more conveniently fitted after 
than before the launching; the height of the ves- 
sel from the ground when on the building-slip, 
the angle at which it slopes towards the water, 
the difficulty of getting into the vessel, &c., are 
some of these reasons; and with regard to the 
sheathing, it is deemed better to be postponed 
until the soundness of the naked planking has 
been tested by immersion in the water. 

We explained that the ship is built on blocks, 
laid in regular succession along the building-slip, 
and so adjusted that the keel, which rests imme- 
diately on their upper surfaces, shall have an 
inclination of about five-eighths of an inch to 
the foot towards the river. These blocks form 
the central support beneath the vessel, during 
the whole progress of building; and the vessel 
is further supported at the sides by shores, or 
poles, raised at various angles from the ground. 
As the time of launching approaches, prepara- 
tions are made for removing all these lateral 
supports, for lifting the keel completely from the 
blocks, and for constructing two temporary 
“slippery paths” cown which the vessel may 
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slide into the river. The whole of these ope- 
rations are very curious, and require great nicety 
and care to insure success. Along the building- 
slip, on each side of the keel, and distant from 
it about one-sixth of the vessel’s breadth, is laid 
an inclined platform, formed of many pieces of 
wood, and presenting a flat upper surface in- 
clining downwards towards the river at an 
angle of about seven-eighths of an inch to the 
foot, and consequently more sloping than the 
position of the keel. The inclined plane thus 
formed is called the “ sliding-plank ;”’ and it has 
a raised edge, or ledge, called the “ side-way,” or 
“ribband,” projecting four or five inches up- 
wards from its outer edge. The sliding-plank is 
placed upon supporting blocks, so as to be ele- 
vated some feet from the ground. A long timber, 
called a “‘ bilge-way,” with a smooth under sur- 
face, is laid upon this sliding-plank ; and upon 
this timber, as a base, is erected a framework, 
reaching up to the hull of the ship. This frame- 
work, which is called the “cradle,” is formed 
partly of solid wood-work, filling up the whole 
space between the bilge-way and the hull, and 
partly of short poles called “ proppets,” which 
are erected nearly vertically, and abut against a 
plank fastened temporarily to the bottom of the 
ship. These operations are carried on on both 
sides of the keel, and at a few feet distant from 
it; and the vessel may in this state be almost 
said to have three keels, the real one midway 
between two temporary ones. At a certain stage 
in the building-up of these pieces, a layer of tal- 
low, soap, and oil is placed between the sliding- 
plank and the bilge-way, to diminish the friction 
during the sliding of the latter. 

But it is not sufficient that these two tempo- 
rary false keels reach up to the hull: the hull 
must actually bear with its whole pressure upon 
them, so that the blocks beneath the real keel 
may be relieved from the enormous weight of the 
vessel. To effect this, a great number of wedges 
are driven in just above the bilge-way, by the 
action of which the vessel is in some degree 
lifted off the blocks, and made to rest on the 
bilge-ways. This operation is one of the most 
singular which a ship-yard presents. Very fre- 
quently a hundred men are driving the wedges 
at once; half of them being ranged on one side 
of the vessel and half on the other. Each man 
is provided with a heavy hammer, and at a given 
signal all strike together, whereby a hundred 
wedges are driven at the same instant. The 
effect produced by the wedge is at all times one 
of a remarkable and powerful kind; and when 
the exertions of so many men are in this manner 
simultaneously applied, the effect is irresistible: 
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the huge ship, though not actually elevated 
above the central blocks, is so far moved as to 
transfer her pressure from them to the bilge- 
ways and sliding-planks. If the shores by which 
the sides of the ship are supported were now 
knocked away, the vessel would be likely to 
slide down into the river, the bilge-ways gliding 
over the slippery surfaces of the sliding-planks. 
But to prevent this from occurring before the 
proper time, a short piece of wood, called a 
*‘ dog-shore,”’ is fitted to the upper end of each 
bilge-way, in such a manner as to prevent the 
bilge-way from beginning to slide so long as the 
dog-shore remains there. 

A few other arrangements being made, the 
ship is ready for launching. The dog-shores, and 
the hammers with which they are to be knocked 
away, are generally painted blue, and now be- 
come conspicuous objects, for a visitor looks at 
them as the apparently slight means whereby 
the vessel is to be urged into the water. A screw 
is fixed against this end of the keel, to assist in 
urging the ship forward, if such a course be 
necessary, and some of the blocks under the keel 
are cut away, to make the vessel rest more en- 
tirely on the bilge-ways. Ata given signal, two 
men, one on each side, knock away the dog- 
shores; the vessel glides slowly downwards into 
the water; a flask of wine is thrown at the head; 
she is christened with the name selected for her; 
and, when she touches the water, all give her a 
hearty greeting. This is an exhilarating sight, 
and has formed the subject for many a picture ; 
which must, however, necessarily be defective, 
for a picture cannot represent motion. Poets, 
too, have not failéd to celebrate this gliding of a 
ship to its watery dwelling. 

Having launched our ship, we will next pro- 
ceed to speak of the masts with which it is to be 
furnished. Whether the masts are placed in the 
vessel immediately after she is launched, or 
whether some other operations are previously 
performed, depends on many different circum- 
stances; but in either case, the masts have been 
prepared during the time that the ship has been 
on the stocks, the workmen employed on the one 
being a totally different set from those engaged 
on the other, and the operations being carried on 
in a different part of the yard. Masts, as is well 
known, serve as supports ‘to the sails, and are 
themselves supported by ropes and tackle. The 
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number varies in different kinds of ships: for 
instance, a ship, properly so called, is provided 
with three masts; a brig and a schooner are 
each provided with two; while one mast forms 
the complement fora sloop, a cutter, or a smack. 
But it is necessary here to remark that a mast 
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is not, except in small vessels, a straight piece 
of timber put up in one single length; it is ge- 
nerally formed of three stages or tiers rising one 
above another, each of which receives a distinc- 
tive name. Let us take for example a 74-gun 
ship of war. Here are three masts, the foremast, 
the mainmast, and the mizen-mast; and each 
one of these three is formed of three subordinate 
masts, rising one above another, of which the 
lowest is termed the lower mast, the next in 
height, the topmast, and the third the topgallant- 
mast. The length of the lowest is rather more 
than that of the other two put together; and the 
united length of the whole is, in the case of the 
mainmast, above two hundred feet. In a mer- 
chant vessel, say of a thousand tons burden, the 
arrangement is just the same in principle, but 
the dimensions smaller, the nine subordinate 
masts varying from about twenty to ninety feet 
in length, the shortest being the mizen topgal- 
lant-mast, and the longest the lower mainmast. 

The masts for vessels vary from about ten to 
twenty-eight or thirty inches in diameter; and 
as the latter dimensions are too great to allow 
the whole to be made from one tree, the mast is 
built up of several pieces, laid side by side in 
various ways, and bearing the technical names 
of spindles, side-trees, front-fishes, side-fishes, 
cheeks, cant-pieces, fillings, heel-pieces, and 
others equally unintelligible to general readers, 
The principal part of each mast, or the whole 
mast, if the diameter be small, is made of Cana- 
dian fir, a tree which presents a remarkably 
straight and uniform trunk. 

The mast-making shop is a very large roofed 
building, above a hundred feet in length by 
seventy in width. The mast-makers have some 
tools peculiar to themselves; but the main ope- 
rations bear some resemblance to those by which 
the timbers of a ship are fashioned. The various 
pieces of which a mast is built up are sawn to 
their proper dimensions, and fitted together by 
various kinds of joints, called coaking, dowel- 
ling, &c., and of which the common tenon and 
mortice will furnish some idea. Various cutting 
instruments are employed to give the rounded 
or convex form to the mast when the pieces are 
put together; and pieces of wood are attached to 
its surface, to answer several purposes, when the 
mast is put in its place in the ship. The extent 
to which this building-up of a mast goes may be 
judged from the fact that the lower mainmast 
alone of a merchantman weighs upwards of six 
tons; and when lying along the floor of the mast- 
shop, its length of ninety feet, and thickness of 
two and a half, impress one with no mean idea 
of its bulk. 
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The various pieces of which a large mast is 
formed would not be permanently retained in 
their proper places, were there not some external 
band or tie employed. The band used for this 
purpose consists of a series of iron hoops, ranged 
at intervals of four or five feet apart along the 
mast. These hoops are formed of iron bands 
about three inches in width and three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness; and after being welded 
as nearly as may be to the girth of the mast, they 
are fixed on it. Each hoop—of which the lower 
mainmast contains about twenty, and the others 
a proportionate number—is in the first place 
heated, not to such a degree as would scorch the 
wood on which it is laid, but so far as to give a 
slight expansion to its dimensions. A small 
brick-built kiln is situated near the mast-shop, 
and in this kiln a fire is made, on which the iron 
hoop is laid to be heated. When the heating is 
effected, the hoop is taken up by means of a kind 
of tongs, carried to the mast-shop, put over the 
small end of the mast (for every mast is of 
smaller dimensions at one end than the other), 
and pushed on as far as its diameter will permit. 
A party of fourteen men then join their exer- 
tions to drive the hoop on as tightly as possible. 
Six of them grasp a long iron bar called a 
“ poker,”’ and stand in an oblique line on one 
side of the mast; six others hold a similar bar 
on the other side of the mast; and the remaining 
two are provided with heavy hammers. The 
men, thus placed, then strike the hoop with the 
two pokers, the end of each poker being made 
to strike against the edge of the hoop, and all 
the twelve men urging the two pokers simulta- 
neously, by which very powerful blows are given. 
At the call of “hands up,” the men direct their 
blows to the edge of the upper part of the hoop; 
while “hands down” is a direction to them to 
make the blows lower down. The two men with 
the hammers meanwhile deal powerful blows on 
the surface or face of the hoop. As the hoop is 
driven onwards to a thicker part of the mast, it 
necessarily binds the wood more tightly, and 
this is still further effected by the contraction 
of the hoop as the iron becomes cold. The ulti- 
mate effect is that the hoops give an extraordi- 
nary degree of strength to the mast. 

The bowsprit and the yards of a vessel are 
made by the mast-makers, and may indeed be 
considered as masts, so far as the mode of making 
is concerned. The bowsprit is a large mast 
which projects obliquely over the stem, to carry 
sail forward, in order to govern the fore part of 
a ship, and to counteract the force of the after- 
sails; it also serves to hold the stays or ropes by 
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generally rises at an angle of about thirty-six 
degrees. It very nearly equals in diameter and 
is about two-thirds of the length of the lower 
mainmast ; being in a merchantman nearly sixty 
feet in length, and two and a half in diameter at 
the larger end. The yards are long pieces of tim- 
ber suspended upon the masts, for the purpose 
of extending the sails; some being suspended 
across the masts at right angles, and called square 


yards; others suspended obliquely, and termed 


lateen yards. The number of these yards in a 
large ship is about twenty, and the dimensions 
of some of them are very considerable. The 
main yard of a first-rate man-of-war is above a 
hundred feet in length and two feet in diameter; 
while the other remaining yards have various 
lengths down to about twenty feet, and various 
diameters down to three or fourinches. While 
hearing of these very large and ponderous masts, 
yards, &c., the reader may naturally inquire how 
they are conveyed to the ship, and lifted in their 
places. On this point we will now offer a brief 
explanation. The great difficulty is to get in the 
three lower masts; for the upper ones are after- 
wards drawn up by means of tackle with com- 
parative ease. The lower masts are fitted in by 
sheers. 

The sheers used in masting vessels are two 
large poles, masts, or spars, erected on the vessel 
whose masts are to be fixed; the lower ends 
resting on thick planks laid along the sides of 
the deck, and the upper ends crossing each other, 
where they are securely lashed. The point 
where the two spars cross is exactly over the 
hole where the mast is to be dropped through the 
deck ; and the spars are retained in this position 
by strong ropes attached to different parts of the 
ship. The mast, being floated to the side of the 
ship, is elevated entirely above deck by means 
of tackle connected with the sheers; and when 
it is brought with the lower end immediately 
over the hole in the deck, it is gently lowered 
into its place, passing down through the entire 
height of the vessel, and resting on the step or 
block fixed to the keelson. When one of the 
three masts is fixed in this way, the sheers are 
moved to the spot where the second is to be 
placed, and afterwards to the third. This is the 
general mode of masting merchant ships. 

The planks with which the timbers of a ship 
are covered, although the seams may be calked 
with oakum and pitched, are not in a condition 
to be exposed to the sea without serous injury, 
and a casing or sheathing is therefore applied 
Deal or fir plank, sheet lead, brown paper coatea 
with tar, and sheet copper, are the substances 


which the foremast is kept in its position. It { which have been employed for this purpose; and 
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experience has shown the last to be the best. 


Formerly so much grass, 00ze, shells, sea-weed, 
&c., accumulated on and adhered to the bottom 
of a ship during a voyage, that the speed was im- 
paired; and a process of breaming or graving was 
frequently required when she was in dock. This 
breaming consisted in melting the pitchy coating 
with which the bottom was covered, by holding 
kindled furze, fagots, or reeds under it, and thus 
loosening the matters which adhered to it, and 
which were subsequently scraped and brushed 
off. With the hope of rendering this process less 
frequently necessary, a sheathing of copper was 
proposed. 

The sheets of copper, or of an alloy of copper 
and zinc, for sheathing, are about four feet long 
by fourteen inches wide; the thickness being 
such that one square foot weighs from sixteen to 
thirty-two ounces, generally from twenty to 
twenty-eight. The copper is sometimes laid on 
the bare planking, but in other instances there 
is an interposed layer of paper, of felt, or of 
sheathing-board. The two latter are nailed on 
in their usual state; but if paper be employed, 
the sheets are first dipped in a mixture of melted 
tar and pitch, left to dry, and then nailed on. 
But whether these interposed layers are used or 
not, the copper sheets are put on in a pretty 
uniform plan. The sheets are pierced with holes, 
not only all round the edges, but at intervals of 
three or four inches over the whole surface. 
Each sheet laps about one inch over the adjoin- 
ing sheet, and is fastened to the ship by means 
of flat-headed nails, made of the same metal as 
the sheets. Great regularity is observed in the 
arrangement of the sheets, so that a certain 
symmetry of appearance as well as durability is 
attained. 

The number of sheets of copper required for a 
large ship is very considerable. After a length 
of time, the coppering requires to be renewed; 
and the old copper is found to have lost three or 
four ounces of its weight in the square foot, by 
the action of sea-water, friction, and other 
causes. For re-coppering a vessel, the ship is 
docked, and stages or platforms built round her 
hull, on which the workmen may stand. With 
instruments adapted to the purpose, the men then 
strip the old copper from the ship’s bottom ; and 
it is sent away to the copper-works to be again 
melted up into a useful form. The surface of 
the planking being brought tolerably smooth, and 
prepared in one or other of the ways alluded to 
above, the nailing on of the sheets of copper 
proceeds in the same way as for a new vessel. 

We must now say a little respecting the sails 
and rigging of aship. There is a superintendent 
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either engaged in, or in some measure connected 
with ship-yards, called the “ship’s husband,” 
whose office is of much importance. The term 
is a remarkable one, but it is in character with 
the general tone in which a ship is regarded by 
those about her. A ship, in the eyes of a sea- 
man, is a lady; there is probably no instance in 
which an inanimate object is regarded with more 
admiration—nay, even affection—than a gallant 
and well- fitted ship is by her crew; and a lands- 
man may perhaps be permitted to say that there 
are few more worthy of it. The “ship’s hus- 
band” is one who is well acquainted not only 
with the arrangement and forms of the sails and 
rigging, but with the general details of seaman- 
ship, and with the services which are required 
from every sail, yard, and rope; and his office 


; is to see that the ship—his bride—is decked out 
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with all thé trappings necessary for her personal 
appearance, and for her future life on the waters. 
Although the two facts, that sails are intended 
for the propulsion of a ship by the wind, and 
that the rigging is intended chiefly for the ma- 
nagement of these sails, may appear tolerably 
simple, yet the judicious arrangement of the 
several parts is a matter of great intricacy, and 
requires long study and experience. 

The rigging of a ship, which is generally 
understood to imply the whole assemblage of 
ropes with which she is fitted, is of two kinds, 
one termed the standing and the other the run- 
ning rigging. The former term is applied to all 
the shrouds, stays, backstays, and other ropes 
which are employed to maintain the masts and 
bowsprit in their proper position, and which 
remain pretty nearly in a constant state, whether 
the ship is in full sail or all the sails are furled; 
the latter term is applied to various ropes called 
braces, sheets, tacks, halliards, buntlin.., &c., 
which are attached to different parts of the masts, 
yards, sails, and shrouds, and are employed 
principally in furling and unfurling the sails for 
the purposes of navigation. The whole of this 
rigging is made of hempen fibres, more or less 
saturated with tar. Those pieces of cordage 
which are devoted to the management of the 
anchors are termed cables; those which are 
employed in the general operations of rigging, 
and are more than an inch in circumference, 
are termed ropes; while cordage of smaller 
dimensions than this is generally called lines. 
But this classification is not sufficient for the 
purposes of the seaman; every cable, rope, and 
line has a distinctive name belonging to it, 
according to the place where or the purpose for 
which it is applied. The breast-rope, the davit- 
rope, the quest-rope, the heel-rope, the parral- 














A DAY AT A SHIP-YARD. 





rope, the bowlines, clew-lines, buntlines, tow- 
lines, leech-lines—however unintelligible to 
general readers, are associated with perfectly 
definite ideas in the mind of a seaman, and have 
a regular scale of dimensions. 

The business of a ship-rigger is distinct from 
that of a ship-builder; and the operations may 
or may not be carried on in a ship-building yard, 
according to the facilities which the yard pre- 
sents and to other circumstances. 

But, wherever the rigging may be carried on, 
the operations are always nearly alike. The 
rigging-house is a place provided with tackle for 
stretching the ropes, and with the necessary 
instruments for attaching the blocks, rings, &c., 





required for fixing the ropes to the ship, and for 
managing the sails. The blocks here alluded to 
are a kind of wheel working in a wooden case, 
round the circumference of which a rope is 
passed to act as a pulley. They are sometimes 
made in the mast-making shop, and at other 
times by persons who follow that line of busi- 
ness only. The outer case, or “shell” of a 
block, is made of elm or ash, and, after being 
rounded somewhat to an oval form, various per- 
forations are made through it. One of these is 
fur the reception of a pin or spindle, made of 
lignum-vite, or some other hard wood, or of 
iron; and others are for the reception of the 
wheels or sheaves,” which vary from one to 
eight in number in each block, and which are 
made of lignum-vite. The adjustment of the 
ropes to these blocks, to iron rings and hooks, 
and to each other, devolves upon the rigger, 
who is provided with instruments for cutting, 
stretching, bending, and tying the ropes in their 
proper places. The cordage employed for a large 
VOL. xL1x.—10 
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vessel weighs several tons, and some of the 
ropes are four inches in diameter: the bending 
and fixing of such ropes as these, therefore, 
require powerful implements. Among the ope- 
rations which much of the cordage undergoes 
before it is taken to the ship, is that of “ serv- 
ing.” This consists in binding a smaller rope 
very tightly round it, in order to preserve it 
both from rotting and from any friction to which 
it may be exposed. The substance thus bound 
round the rope is not necessarily a made-rope 
of smaller diameter, but is sometimes formed of 
old canvas, mat, plat, hide, or spun-yarn, accord- 
ing to circumstances. All these substances re- 
ceive the commdn name of “ service ;” and the 
mode of proceeding may be understood by 
a description of the process of “ serving” a 
rope with spun-yarn. The yarn might be 
simply twisted by hand round the rope, 
but the necessary tightness and compact- 
ness would not be thus attained; and a 
mallet is used instead. The rope being 
stretched out horizontally, a man provided 
with a mallet, and a boy holding a ball of 
spun-yarn, stand opposite to each other at 
about two feet distance. The mallet, which 
has a concave groove on the side opposite 
to the handle, is laid on the rope, handle 
uppermost. Two or three turns of the 
spun-yarn are passed tightly round the 
rope, and round the body of the mallet; 
and, while the boy passes the ball of yarn 
continually round the rope, the man, at the 
same time, and in the same direction, winds 
on the yarn by means of the mallet, whose 
handle, acting as a lever, strains every turn 
about the rope as firmly as possible. The yarn 
then appears like a screw whose threads pass 
almost transversely round the rope. The an- 
nexed cut shows the position occupied by the 
man and boy while “ serving” a rope. 

While describing the process of masting a 
vessel, we stated that it is only the lower masts 
and the bowsprit which are fitted by the sheers, 
the sheer-hulk, or the masting-house. The 
upper masts are not drawn up till the stage in 
the proceedings at which we are now arrived. 
The lower masts require to be secured by 
shrouds, &e., before the others are adjusted to 
them, so that the raising of the latter takes place 
after the rigging of the ship has been commenced. 
We have stated that the topmast surmounts the 
lower mast, and that the topgallant-mast sur- 
mounts both; but the masts are not actually 
joined end to end, in the usual sense of this 
term. A few feet below the upper end of the 
lower mast, a kind of platform is erected, on 
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which the topmast rests, a little in front of the 
lower mast, so that the two do not actually touch 
in any part. This platform is called the “top,” 
and is supported by various timbers termed 
cross-trees and tressel-trees. The topmast is 
drawn up to its place by means of tackle, and 
fixed securely to the platform, as also to a piece 
of timber projecting forwards from the extreme 
top of the lower mast. The platform serves not 
only as a support to the topmast, but also as a 
place of attachment for the shrouds by which it 
is upheld. When the topmast has been raised 
and properly secured in its place, the topgallant- 
mast is similarly raised, and adjusted to the 
upper end of the latter; and in some of the 
ships of war there is still a fourth mast, of very 
slender dimensions, called the topgallant-royal- 
mast, raised highest of all; but it is generally a 
mere prolongation of the topgallant-mast above 
the rigging, instead of being a separate and dis- 
tinct mast. The bowsprit is, like the mast, 
provided with a kind of topmast or top-bowsprit, 
by which its effective length is increased. In 
this manner, the vessel is gradually provided 
with all her masts and yards; the shrouds, stays, 
and other standing rigging being adjusted to their 
places at the same time. The yards, too, or the 
ponderous horizontal spars by which the sails 
are held, are introduced into the vessel one by 
one, and attached to the masts to which they 
belong. Whoever has seen a representation of 
a ship with her sails furled, must have remarked 
the vast number of ropes and blocks which con- 
nect the various parts of the masts and yards 
together, and which quite baffle the eye in an 
attempt to single them out one from another. 
All these ropes have certain definite offices to 
perform, and are placed in their respective 
positions by the rigger. 

Meanwhile, the sail-makers have been at 
work, preparing their important share of the 
ship’s fittings. The sail-loft is an oblong apart- 
ment, sixty or seventy feet in length, and pro- 
vided with tackle for stretching and drawing 
out the ropes which are sewn to the edges of the 
sails. During the principal parts of the opera- 
tions, the sail-makers are seated on stools, of 
which several are placed in different parts of the 
loft, each provided with little receptacles for the 
tools which he requires. 

The canvas used in making sails is a very 
stout material, woven from hemp brought from 
Russia, and purchased in the form of rolls called 
* bolts,” each bolt containing about forty yards 
of canvas, twenty-four inches in width. There 
are six or seven different qualities of canvas, 
according to the size and position of the sail to 














be made; and each quality has a particular 
number attached to it, and must have a certain 
weight per square foot; thus, in the navy, a 
bolt of No. 1 canvas, containing thirty-eight 
yards, must weigh forty-four pounds, whereas 
No. 7 weighs only about half as much; the inter- 
mediate numbers having intermediate weights. 
The canvas, though woven of stout yarn, is very 
regular and uniform in its appearance, and of s 
tolerably white tint. 

The first operation is to cut up a sufficiem 
quantity of canvas to make a sail; and as the 
width of the canvas, whatever be its quality, is 
only two feet, a great number of breadths become 
necessary. The mainsail contains nearly seven 
hundred yards of canvas; while the whole suit 
of sails requires as much a8 nine thousand yards. 
Some of the sails are nearly rectangular, some 
triangular, some of the edges are straight, some 
hollowed, and the foreman has to pay especial 
attention to these circumstances in arranging 
the breadths of canvas. To cut a piece of can- 
vas directly across,.the weft or cross-thread is 
taken as a guide; while an oblique section is 
marked out by a certain deviation from the 
direction of the weft. The canvas is not cut by 
shears or scissors ; but a fold being made in the 
required direction, previously marked with chalk 
or pencil, two men hold the two ends of the 
fold, and one of them rips up the canvas with a 
sharp knife. 

The canvas being cut, the sail-makers then 
proceed to work it up. Their labor consists not 
only in seaming up the numerous breadths, so 
as to give the requisite dimensions to the sail, 
but also in sewing on rope, called “ bolt-rope,” 
round every edge of every sail: were the sail 
not strengthened in this manner, it would nei- 
ther bear the strain of the wind, nor furnish 
fastenings for the ropes by which it is worked. 
The seaming and sewing are effected with large 
three-sided needies, of seven or eight different 
kinds, which are threaded with sewing-twine 
made for the purpose, and having from two to 
four hundred fathoms to the pound weight. 
The skeins of twine, previous to being used, are 
dipped into a trough containing melted tar, 
grease, and oil, and are twisted round in such a 
manner as to force the composition completely 
through the twine, and to expel the superfluous 
portion. The twine, when dry, is wound into 
balls, or on reels, ready for the workman. 

The sail-maker, seated on his low stool, holds 
the canvas before him in a convenient position 
for working. On his thumb he wears a thumb- 
stall, consisting of an iron, horn, or leathern 


$ ferrule, against which the thread passes, enabling 
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him to tighten the stitches without hurting his 
thumb. He has also a little contrivance called 
a “palm,” consisting of a flat round piece of 
iron, checkered or grooved on the surface, and 





intended to act as a thimble: it is sewn to a 
piece of leather, which enables it to be conve- 
niently attached to the palm of the right hand. 
The breadths of canvas are joined by stitching 
or “seaming,” the stitches having a degree of 
closeness well agreed upon between master and 
man, and such as to include rathef above a 
hundred stitches in a yard of length. The seam 
or overlapping is from an inch to an inch and 2 
half in width. Besides the stitching of the 
seams, various pieces of canvas called linings, 
tablings, and bands are stitched on the sail in 
ditferent directions, for the sake of strengthening 
it at those parts which are most liable to strain, 
There are also many small holes to be made in 
some of the sails, for the reception of short 
pieces of cordage necessary in reefing the sail. 
The bolt-rope, which is fastened to the edge 
of the sails, is carefully covered before it is used, 
to preserve it from rotting: it is first ‘ par- 
celled,”’ that is, encircled with narrow pieces of 
old canvas; then well tarred; and afterwards 
* served,” or bound round with a close coil of 
spun-yarn. The ropes are then sewn to the 
edges of the sail in a very careful manner; 
arrangements being at the same time made for 
the formation of numerous loops, eyes, and other 
mechanism necessary for the subsequent guid- 
ance of the sail. Different parts of the bolt-rope 


receive different names, according to their posi- 
tion: that which binds the bottom edge is the ; 
foot-rope; at the top, the head-rope; at the 
sides, the leech-rope. 

Thus the operation of the sail-maker proceeds, 
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until the whole suit of sails, generally about 
forty in number, for a ship are made. So well 
arranged are the plans by which the canvas is 
cut for the sails, that not more than three or 
four yards are actnally wasted in cutting 
up the nine thousand yards for a large 
ship. 

When the sails are finished, they are 
adjasted to their proper places in the ship 
by means of the ropes which govern them. 
The anchors, the colors, the interior fit- 
tings and furniture, and a large variety of 
matters which we cannot even enumerate, 
veing also completed—the lady, in fact, 
being decked out in her complete attire— 
she is sent out of dock to the bosom of 
the waters, where, to use the language of 
Canning, she lies “ majestically reposing 


‘ S on her own shadow,” till the hour of 


sailing arrives. 

If the reader has expected to become a 
verifable ship-builder by the perusal of 
this sketch, he will doubtless be disap- 
pointed; but, if it merely conveys to him some 
idea of the vastness, the variety, and the inge- 
nuity of the operations involved in the construc- 
tion of a ship, free from the embarrassment of 
the technical details necessary in a scientific 
treatica, the nronosed object will have heen 
attained. 
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Tuose who are taken with the outward show 
of things, think that there is more beauty in 
persons who are trimmed, curled, and painted, 
than uncorrupt nature can give; as if beauty 
were merely the corruption of manners. 

Nature has left every man a capacity of 
being agreeable, though not of shining in com- 
pany ; and there are a hundred men sufficiently 
qualified for both, who, by a very few faults, 
that they might correct in half an hour, are not 
so much as tolerable. 

Some cases are so nice that a man cannot 
recommend himself without vanity, nor ask 
many times without uneasiness; but a kind 
proxy will do justice to his merits, and relieve 
his modesty, and effect his business without 
trouble or blushing.— Coleridge. 

Frrenpsurp is the most sacred of all moral 
bonds. Trusts of confidence, though without 
any express stipulation or caution, are yet, in 
the very nature of them, as sacred as if they 
were guarded with a thousand articles or condi- 
tions.—Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Coronet De Tracy’s eccentric character 
was so notorious that, when news reached his 
American friends that he had married, it was 
believed, an English lady, and was living in 
comparative seclusion in Paris, it was ‘‘no more 
than everybody had expected,” although some 
were sadly chagrined thereby. His nearest 
relatives were the son and daughter of a half 
brother. They had been reared and educated by 
him, and notwithstanding his liberal portion- 
ment of them at their marriages, which had 
occurred several years previous to his, it was 
currently whispered that he would make the 
eldest son of one his heir. This unforeseen 
matrimonial adventure was a terrible blow to 
parental ambition and friendly prognostications. 
But his letters—succinct as war dispatches— 
were reguiar as ever; stili, at stated, and not 
distant periods, came costly gifts to his grand- 
nephews ; so hope maintained a struggling exist- 
ence. 

Two years elapsed, and without a word of 
preparation, the Colonel electrified Captain and 
Mrs. De Tracy, who resided within a few miles 
of his country-seat, by walking into their break- 
fast-room one clear, frosty morning. The lady’s 
scream was certainly unfeigned, as was the gen- 
tleman’s start; their expressions of overwhelm- 
ing rapture may have been equally so; but a less 
shrewd judge of human nature than himself 
could have detected a dryness in the inquiries 
they would have had cordial, after the health 
of “ his lady.” 

** And when are we to see her, dear uncle?” 
asked Mrs. De Tracy. “I am so impatient!” 

He drew two cards from his pocket. 

**She eharged me with these for you.” 

**¢ At home Thursday evening; but you will 
not forbid her relations from seeing her before 
that time? Almost a week !” 

“ By my desire, she receives no company until 
then,” he replied; “I wish her to recover en- 
tirely from the fatigue of travelling.” 

He made a similar excuse to his niece and her 
husband, upon whom he likewise called that 
day; and it was with curiosity, whetted by 
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delay, that they repaired, with the crowd, to his 
house at the set time. His establishment befitted 
his wealth and taste, and it could have had no 
fairer mistress than the magnificently-attired 
woman who awaited her guests. Refined in 
every motion and look, with strength to conceal 
her own feelings, and tact to divine those of 
others, she was listening, with an air of respect- 
ful attention, to her lord’s last injunctions. 

“Tt is, as I have told you, my intention to 
adopt one of the boys, sooner or later. In the 
choice, I shall be guided by further observations, 
and in these I require the aid of your woman’s 
eye and wit. I should decidedly prefer Edward’s 
son as bearing my name, were it not that certain 
early follies of his father have weakened this 
predilection. His sister Emily married a man 
of talent and good family, a cousin of Edward's 
wife. A proud race are those Lisles.” 

* Lisles !”” almost passed the-dady’s lips ; and 
a perceptible tremor did not escape the speaker. 

* Do you know them?” he inquired. 

**T have heard of them,” was the quiet reply. 

“From me, doubtless. Imust have spoken 
of them frequently to you.” 

He never had; and his further remarks were 
unheard. This Eleanor, then, whose dutiful 
letters to her “‘ very dear uncle” she had perused, 
was her early, causeless foe! the murderess of 
her husband! for thus was she branded in the 
fire-stamped book of her Past. She, to whom 
she owed her lifeless heart and frozen affections ; 
her infidelity in human goodness; her utter 
isolation of spirit, would be in her presence in a 
few minutes; and she must meet her with 
honeyed phrase; must curb the impulse to dash 
her to the earth, and crush her with reproaches 
and scorn ! 

She was first upon the list of arrivals. Lean- 
ing upon her husband’s arm, she swam into the 
apartment, as haughty in her bearing, if not so 
handsome, as formerly. 

Mrs. De Tracy knew them instantly; and as 
he drew off his glove to present his hand, she 
thought of the dripping gate-latch and trampled 
coin. They did not recollect her. She had not 
feared this. Eight years had transformed the 
blushing girl into the self-possessed woman. 
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Very ladylike and composed was her reception 
of their lavish courtesy ; the blood of the Lisles 
did not impart to their daughter an air of such 
thorough breeding. Later in the evening, another 
couple pressed through the fast-filling rooms. 
For a moment, people and walls were a rushing 
whirlpool, whose turbulence scarcely subsided, 
ere “ My niece, Mrs. Hazlitt,” “Mr. Hazlitt,” 
were named. 

She had heard that he was cousin to the Lisles ; 
but how could she expect to see the frank, kind 
face which had beamed upon her that bitter 
Christmas night—the one star amidst black 
clouds? 

While the dance and song and hilarious con- 
verse went on—in that brain, prematurely ma- 
tured, as her moral sense was blunted by injus- 
tice and suffering, thefe was preparing a scheme 
of revenge. Her mentor’s maxims of fatality 
and destiny had not been without effect upon 
her mind. Chance or Fate had placed the rod 
and the reward in her hand. Beneath the placid 
mien and smiling face burned the spirit of a 
Medea; to herself she was a heaven-ordained 
Nemesis. 

Colonel De Tracy, if a singular, was yet a 
sensible man. He had asked duty, not affection, 
of his partner, and was too wise to disgust her 
by doting fondness. They were an exemplary 
couple; he attentive to her comfort and wishes, 
she deferentially consulting his. But at heart 
he loved her with a proud affection. He was 
gratified by the readiness with which she ruled 
and modelled herself to his standard of female 
character, and her rare loveliness was an irre- 
sistible appeal to his feelings. Reserved to 
others, he unbent much of his formality in their 
private interviews ; testifying his confidence in 
her discretion by conferring with her upon his 
most important projects. She knew her power 
better than he did. Until now, it had been a 
subject of indifference, awakening neither grati- 
tude nor ambition; it suddenly magnified into 
an engine of incomparable force. 

Others saw it as well. Eleanor cultivated an 
intimacy as sedulously as she had shunned her 
once. Her advances were met by a passive 
politeness she did not know whether to attribute 
to indifference or indolent pride. The Hazlitts 
did not experience this. Emily was naturally 
amiable, and her good traits had been developed 
by her husband’s judicious influence. Mrs. De 


Tracy and himself were friends at sight; and 
her partiality extended to his family. His chil- 
dren were much at Oakwood—the Colonel’s 
place; not more frequently than Walter and 
Eddy De Tracy; but these last were never en- 
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couraged to visit “aunt’s” boudoir, or to climb 
her lap, as were the little Wilton and Emily. 

They were at play in the parlor one day—Mrs. 
De Tracy reading apart—when a lisped oath 
from Walter caused her to lift her eyes. 

* Fie, Walter! never use that word again !” 

* Papa says it,” said the boy, confidently. 

* But not in the presence of ladies, sir!” 

“Yes, ma’am! He told mamma so the other 
day, when Mr. Robinson dined with him. After 
he went away, papa came into her room, and said 
‘—— the luck! ” 

* And what did your mother do?” 

“She said, ‘Dicey will be your ruin. 
don’t you stop?” Who is Dicey, aunt?” 

* One of your father’s intimate acquaintances, 
I suspect,” rejoined she, with a meaning smile. 

Another thread of the web of Fate thrown 
into her grasp! Colonel De Tracy’s hatred of 
gaming was inveterate—confirmed, if not formed 
by the circumstance that with his brother it had 
been an incurable passion, he having committcd 
suicide in a rage of disappointment at his ill- 
fortune at Rouge-et-Noir. The manner of his 
death was carefully concealed from his son, until 
his uncle discovered that the propensity was 
hereditary. Edward was then at West Point. 
The Colonel made a journey thither; disclosed 
the whole sad story, paid his debts of honor, and 
swore solemnly to disgrace and beggar him if he 
repeated the offence. 

Mrs. De Tracy had gathered rumors of her 
step-nephew’s embarrassments—unpardonable, 
in view of his wife’s fortune and his uncle’s 
liberality, and suspected foul play. Robinson 
was a noted sporting character; his name—as 
Captain De Tracy’s guest—was enough to 
awaken surmises prejudicial to his character. 
She waited patiently, watchfully for proof. 
Supports to her convictions were abundant; but 
it was long before she could procure positive 
evidence against the wary gamester. What she 
was sure were losses, he explained as retrench- 
ments, and talked prudently of “ foolish expen- 
ditures for plain country.people,” and of his 
wish “to lay by a pretty fortune for each of his 
children.” A pair of carriage-horses were sold; 
“Eleanor was afraid to ride after them;” the 
carriage followed ; “‘ he wanted a lighter vehicle.” 
His absences from home were more frequent and 
prolonged, and Eleanor’s perturbed demeanor 
would have touched a less vindictive heart than 
that of the woman she had so cruelly injured. 

So passed spring, summer, autumn, and Time 
ushered in another winter. 

**T have an invitation for you,” said Eleanor, 
entering her uncle’s study. ‘“ Wilton is to be 
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married at last, and writes pressingly for us all 
to come to Lisle Hall. Here is his letter to 
you, uncle.” 

“Whom does he marry?” asked Mrs. De 
Tracy. 

“* A Miss Somebody or Nobody from the lower 
country. I never heard of her before; but he 
is so odd, we did not hope for a brilliant match 
from him. Indeed, I wonder at his marrying at 
all. He is thirty-two years old. I quite long 
to have him see you; you will be mutually 
pleased.” 

“I hope so,” answered she, carelessly. 

** You would like to go, then?” inquired the 
Colonel. 

“If you think proper, sir.” 

He liked to show his wife, and, moreover, had 
a sincere friendship for Wilton; so an acceptance 
was sent. Mrs. De Tracy manifested more 
interest in this visit than was consistent with 
her usual fashionable nonchalance. Her hus- 
band smiled at her occasional flutter of expecta- 
tion or pleasure, in the preparation for, and 
during the journey. Obeying a characteristic 
whim, he had avoided questioning her with 
regard to her early life. To him, her existence 
commenced with his acquaintance. Having 
ascertained that she had no near connections to 
interfere with his rights, he made her a De Tracy, 
and chose to forget that she had ever borne 
another name. 

At Wilton’s invitation, a wild, ungovernable 
desire to revisit her former home, and see their 
only friend, took possession of her, and mingled 
with it was a foreboding, triumphant, yet agi- 
tating, of a coming crisis; a belief that another, 
and the most marvellous, was to be added to the 
startling coincidences of her eventful life. 

It was a chill, rainy evening when they 
reached Lisle Hall—still a mansion of noble 
proportions, but dwindled from her memory’s 
picture. Wilton met them upon the steps, and 
hurried them into the house with an hospitable 
welcome. Upon the threshold was a girlish 
figure, with a face of changing smiles and 
blushes. Passing an arm around each, Wilton 
said. reassuringly— 

“* Mary, this is your sister Eleanor.” 

The smile faded, and the color deepened upon 
the timid bride’s cheek, as her lips touched the 
icy ones of her sister-in-law; but Alfred Haz- 
litt’s joyous greeting and his wife’s kiss restored 
the bloom. Agnes and Mr. Schmidt were there 
also. They seemed to have given themselves 
up to the cultivation of the animal to the infinite 
detriment of their intellectual natures. His 
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her hair was growing scanty ; but their excessive 
obesity made these trifling disfigurements appear 
of no consequence, being in itself a sufficient 
disguise to those who had not seen them for 
nine years. Wilton acted the host well; but, as 
Eleanor had predicted, one of the company had 
his especial notice. Alfred and his charming 
partner engaged the modest “‘ Mary” in conver- 
sation ; the Colonel challenged Mr. Schmidt to 
a game of chess; Edward lounged in a fauteuil, 
listening, apparently, to Eleanor’s chat with her 
sister; and Wilton stationed himself by Mrs. De 
Tracy. 

The Past throbbed along her pulses at his 
remembered voice. He alone was unchanged. 
His most honored guest, his gentle courtesy did 
not exceed that he had paid her as the humble 
mistress of a mechanic’s cottage. Her emotion, 
hidden as it was, touched a responsive chord. 
He became strangely interested in his fair visitor. 

‘Excuse me,” he said, at length, gazing ad- 
miringly upon her classically moulded face; 
* but you certainly are not quite a stranger to 
me. We must have met before.” 

“Probably.” Her voice was untremulous. 
*You have travelled, and we resided abroad 
for some time. The face of a countrywoman, 
seen under such circumstances, would not be 
forgotten soon.” 

* Perhaps we did meet. My memory retains 
features as faithfully as events, and holds both 
too tightly for my comfort, sometimes.” 

* And do you, the enfant gaté of Fortune and 
Love, speak of forgetfulness as a blessing? Of 
what would yop seek oblivion—of injuries or 
benefits ?” 

“Of my injuries, and the misfortunes of 
others.” 

Would it not be wiser to profit by the expe- 
rience you have gained, than to bury recollec- 
tion?” 

“Tf I can profit by it,” he replied; “ but if the 
injury cannot be atoned for, the misfortune is 
irreparable; all that is left for us to do is to for- 
get.” 

Mrs. De Tracy retired at an early hour, upon 
the plea of fatigue, and, in accordance with her 
earnest request, was permitted to leave the par- 
lor alone. She dismissed her maid when she 
had removed her satin robe, and hastily donned 
her travelling-dress in its stead. Then she threw 
a large shawl over her head, opened the door, 
and, after listening a moment, glided down the 
staircase, through the hall, out into the pitchy 
night. The drizzling rain fell steadily ; but she 
paused not ; she trod the well-known lane—past 


bushy whiskers had a streak or two of gray,and } the Clearspring—its bubbling unruffled by the 
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swollen waters—she gained the cottage. It was 
dark and still—evidently uninhabited. She could 
just discern its outlines through the gloom; but 
she felt for the broad door-step, and in the shel- 
ter of the rude porch laid herself upon it. The 
rain plashed mournfully from the eaves and from 
the elm-boughs; the wind echoed her sighs. 
The stone was wet with tears—the first she had 
shed since her mother’s death—and these were 
of a fiery, bitter flood, such as those who weep 
them should pray never to have renewed. One 
half hour to memory and grief—she arose. 

“ This injury cannot be atoned for; this loss 
is irreparable; yet I do not court forgetfulness!” 


CHAPTER V. 


“T ser that ugly hut is standing yet. Why 
don’t you pull it down, brother?” said Mrs. 
Schmidt, as she lounged by one of the east draw- 
ing-room windows, next morning. 

** Not a stone shall be displaced while I live!” 
was the response, and a look, half regret, half 
sternness, passed over his face. 

** As romantic and ridiculous as you were in 
your boyish days! If Eleanor had not married, 
it would not have been there this long.” 

* Eleanor may rest content with her efforts in 
that quarter !’said Wilton, bitterly. The subject 
evidently excited him. 

*¢ She has never repented her action,” retorted 
Eleanor. 

“T have suffered enough for both,” said her 
brother; “‘ but we will not revive that unhappy 
affair upon this, of all days.” 

“IT wonder what ever became of the shoe- 
maker’s wife,” continued the unimpressible 
Agnes. “She was almost pretty, rather vulgar- 
looking, though.” 

“Enough of cobblers and sentiment for one 
morning,” said Eleanor, rising. ‘ Lavinia, I 
am a petitioner for your ladyship’s judgment of 
my dress,” and the aristocratic arm encircled 
Mrs. De Tracy’s waist. The embrace of a boa- 
constrictor would have been more endurable; 
but, save by a stiffening of the slender form, as 
if the muscles had changed to steel, she did not 
resent the caress. 

Among the throng of carriages which disgorged 
their contents, that evening, at Wilton Lisle’s 
door, a travel-stained hack was driven up, and 
a gentleman, stepping from it, inquired for 
Colonel De Tracy. 

* He is dressing, sir,” said a footman. 
you come in and wait?” 


“ Will 





* My business is urgent. Take him this card.” 

* He will see you,” said the servant, return- 
ing; “ please to walk up stairs,” He conducted 
him to Mrs. De Tracy’s dressing-room. 

“Mrs. De Tracy, Mr. Holman,” said the 
Colonel, shaking hands with the new-comer. 
*T sent for you here because we shall be less 
liable to interruption. I trust nothing unplea- 
sant has procured for us the honor of this visit.” 

* An affair which, I hope, may terminate more 
happily than my fears forebode,”’ replied the 
polished man of law, with a glance at Mrs. De 
Tracy. 

* You will speak as if we were quite alone, 
Mr. Holman,” answered the Colonel, observing 
it. 

‘Then, sir, not to detain you from your friends 
longer than I can help, will you look at that pa- 
per, and say whether the signature is genuine?” 

The Colonel adjusted his eye-glass. The 
honorable blood of the old Frenchman mounted 
to his silvery locks, as he exclaimed— 

“It is a forgery, sir! a base fraud! Who has 
dared” ———._ His choler choked him. 

T feared so! I feared so!” said the lawyer, 
slowly, shaking his head. 

“Do you know a man in your neighborhood 
by the name of Robinson, Colonel De Tracy?” 

“TI do! A professed gambler! an infamous 
swindler! What of him?” 

“He presented that check at the bank. In 
consequence of some knowledge of his character, 
or from the clumsiness of the forgery, its genu- 
ineness was doubted, and the man detained until 
I could be sent for. I should have exposed him 
immediately, but for his assertion that he had 
received the draught from—I grieve to say it, 
sir—Captain De Tracy.” 

“ Edward!” ejaculated the horrified auditor. 
The paper fell to the floor. 

Mr. Holman picked it up, and went on, in a 
tone of sympathy— 

“There is one way to save him. You can 
acknowledge this as your handwriting, refusing 
to return it to Robinson.” 

“ Never, sir! never!” The resolution of a 
Brutus spoke in his uplifted head and marble 
countenance. ‘The viper has struck his fang 
into the breast that warmed him! He is no 
nephew of mine; the law may take its course !”’ 

Pardon me, Colonel De Tracy, but these are 
matters little suited for a lady’s ears. Mrs. De 
Tracy would perhaps prefer to be spared the 
further discussion of this deplorable circum- 
stance.” 

“T thank you, sir. 
retire.” 


Lavinia, you had best 
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She was scarcely in the corridor, when a closet 
door flew open, and Eleanor sprang out, ghastly 
with terror. 

*T have heard all!” she gasped, seizing her 
arm. ‘“ My husband! save him!” 

The hour had come! A pitiless, retributive 
spirit filled her breast at the appeal, expelling all 
womanly compassion. 

“Come with me,” she said, composedly. 
** We cannot talk here.” 

Down the lighted staircase, through the bus- 
tling hall, she led the way to the little library, 
and locked themselves in. With frantic ve- 
hemence, Eleanor pleaded for her erring husband. 
She told of his misery at the dominion of his 
tyrannical passion ; all was lost, she said—their 
estate secretly mortgaged—their furniture even 
pledged to the sharpers who had robbed him. 
** But let it all go! Let us live in pinching 
want; only spare us this dreadful shame! You 
can soften that stern old man. Oh! think of 
my children, my guiltless babes, and have mer- 
cy ? 

In her distraction, she clung to the knees of 
the silent, unmoved figure. 

* Eleanor Lisle! look at me!’ 

She obeyed, with a shudder at the unpitying 
accents. 

** Nine years ago, a heart-broken woman knelt 
to you in this room, knelt where you are crouch- 
ing now, and besought your mercy in behalf of 
an innocent husband. You drove her out into 
the storm with contumely; by your agency, he 
was deprived of every earthly comfort; you 
murdered him as certainly as if you had stabbed 
him to the heart. You talk of pity! you, who, 
only this morning, gloried in a deed a fiend 
would blush to confess! I answer you as you 
did her, ‘I never interfere’ with Colonel De 
Tracy’s business. As you ‘could not provide 
for all the paupers in the State,’ we may be ex- 
cusable for declining to furnish means of escape 
to all the criminals.” 

Mechanically, Eleanor arose, and stared wildly 
at her accuser and judge. 

** Who are you?” 

“The avenger of innocent blood,” was the 
reply. ‘ You vouchsafed her but three minutes ; 
I have wasted twenty.” 

She unbolted the door, and passed, with un- 
ruffled brow, into the crowded saloon. 

To her surprise, Colonel De Tracy entered at 
the same moment, with his man of business, 
whom he presented to Wilton as a friend who 
had arrived unexpectedly. The old officer’s face 
was ashy pale; but he controlled himself ad- 
mirably, receiving recognitions and introductions 
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with his customary precise politeness. Exchang- 
ing bows and friendly greetings with all in his 
way, he drew near his wife. His brief whisper 
was caught by no other ears. 

* All must be kept quiet to-night. We must 
have no scenes.” 

Alfred Hazlitt, asserting his right, as Wilton’s 
nearest male relative, opened the ball with the 
bride, and the groom led out Mrs. De Tracy. 
Edward was her vis-d-vis, so dashing and gallant 
that his partner, one of the belles of the evening, 
did not remember that he was a married man, 
until Wilton asked him “ what had become of 
Eleanor?” 

* Hush !”’ said the Captain, affecting to whis- 
per, looking towards the object of his present 
devotion, and they whirled away, laughing. 

Wilton offered his arm to his companion at 
the close of the set, and they sauntered through 
the room, chatting gayly and seriously by turns. 
The deep recesses of the windows were filled 
with shrubs and flowers, and as Mrs. De Tracy 
put out her hand to pluck a leaf, her bracelet 
became unclasped. Wilton recovered it dexter- 
ously before it touched the floor. 

* Allow me!” he said, playfully. 

She held up her arm, dimpled and round as a 
child’s. With a start and exclamation he raised 
it to the light. He had perceived and recognized 
the butterfly scar. One moment he stood trans- 
fixed, gazing at her in mute astonishment; then 
throwing back his* hair, revealed the irregular 
cicatrice upon his temple. Subterfuge would be 
idle. She spoke ere he could. 

“Your suspicions are just, Mr. Lisle; you 
knew me as Minnie Thorn. This is not the 
time or place for explanations.” 

*T must, I will speak !” said he, impetuously. 
**T dare not defer what I have to say to another 
opportunity. For years I have sought and longed 
for this meeting. I never dreamed that it would 
come thus. I can be of no use to younow. My 
fond hope was to assist or relieve you in some 
way, to the sacrifice of years of time, or the 
whole of my estate. But I may express my 
shame and sorrow at the treatment you encoun- 
tered from those of my blood and name, whose 
obligations to you were great and uncancelled. 
My father was not inhuman. Upon his death- 
bed he assured me that he was ignorant of your 
husband’s real character and situation. His 
errors were, hearkening to the representations 
of others, and an undue anxiety to secure his 
debt. His surprise and grief at learning the 
result of his agent’s severe measures were ex- 
treme. With his dying breath, he mentioned 
you and your wrongs. His God forgave him, 
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Minnic; will you cherish resentment against the 
Gead ?” 

The familiar pet-name thrilled ber; but she 
returned with tolerable steadiness— 

I have never considered him the chief in- 
strument of our ruin.” 

Wilton bit his lip. 

You allude to Eleanor. She had only the 
extenuation of thoughtlessness, and a silly, un- 
founded spite, which distorted her views of 
right and wrong. She was a vain, spoiled girl, 
with strong prejudices, remaining in force to 
this day. J cannot say, ‘pardon her;’ but your 
meekness and charity were boundless ence; 
cannot they cover her transgression ?” 

She was silent. 

“Do you know this?” he asked, taking a 
worn letter from his pocket-book. ‘I did not 
get it for months after it was written, too late 
to reply to your call for immediate aid; but it 
expedited my return. You were gone, no one 
knew whither; his noble spirit was in a better, 
truer world.” 

She had retreated further into the embrasure, 
close against the window, and was partly con- 


cealed by the curtain; the tears were streaming | 


fast! fast! 


“TI inquired and looked for you in vain, my | 


tender nurse, The thought of his death and 
your destitution has been a fever-spot upon my 
heart, a blight upon every pleasure. My first 
act, as master here, was to lay Harry where I 
knew he would have wished to sleep—at the 
door of his loved home, in the shade of the elms. 
I have sat by that grave often and again, and, 
reading this blurred sheet, so eloquent of affec- 
tion and distress, have wept as for my brother. 
You believe me; do you not, Minnie?” 

No answer but a stifled sob and a low moan, 
‘Oh, Harry! Harry!” 

Mournful accompaniments to the gushing 
music and the merry, answering beat of quick 
footsteps! 

**T must be alone for awhile, Mr. Lisle,” she 
said, presently, but extending her hand. 

He bowed over it as he pressed it, and left 
her. She dropped the curtain about her, and 
looked, through tears, to the spangled sky. 
Her heart—deaf and dumb paralytic! warmed 
and stirred by the healing wand of true friend- 
ship—was answering, in feeble whispers, the 
voice of her good angel, whose teachings were 
of that sublimest of virtues—Forgiveness. One 
sentence of Wilton’s stung like a scorpion- 
lash: Her “ meekness and charity!’ Was their 
proof to be found in her sarcastic, scathing 
denial of the preyer of her humbled foe; in her 


deliberate consignment of three sinless babes 
to a life of hardship and degradation? Their 
mother—wicked and heartless though she had 
been—was Wilton’s sister. Should his head 
be bowed yet lower for the faults of others? 
Would revenge restore her to the enjoyment of 
life and love, or make Harry’s slumbers more 
peaceful? Thus she reasoned, with a changed 
spirit; and a sweet quiet stole over her with the 
birth of generous resolve. Her husband had 
never denied her a single request, and she knew 
that, in spite of his lofty sense of justice and 
truth, her intercession for his misguided nephew 
would be seconded by the pleadings of natural 
affection. Mortification and privation might be 
in store for the unfortunate family, but not open 
disgrace. Emerging from her retirement, she 
beheld Eleanor, within a few feet of her, talking 
with an excess of volubility and animation, the 
most superficial observer could see was forced. 
She did not see Mrs. De Tracy; but her hollow 
laugh, as she passed, sounded in the hearer’s 
brain for years afterwards. The more she 
thought of it, the more she wondered at her 
presence there, torn, and racked, and despairing 
as she was. Some end was to be gained by a 
course so opposed to feeling. What was it? 
She looked around for Edward. He was nowhere 
| to be-seen; and when an hour elapsed without 
his re-entrance, the truth broke upon her. His 
wife had warned him of the impending danger ; 
her appearance in the scene of mirth was a 
screen for his flight. 

“ Blind fool that I was not to have foreseen 
and prevented this!’ she muttered. To fly was 
to trumpet his crime; and he might have— 
probably had departed. In nervous haste, she 
explored the apartments in quest of her husband. 
He was planted in front of a loquacious dowager, 
enduring, with unflinching civility, her cannon- 
ade of prosy reminiscence and anecdote. Upon 
ordinary occasions, no one, acquainted with his 
punctilios, would have ventured to interrupt 
; the monologue; but his wife touched his shoul- 

der, and motioned him imperatively to accom- 
} pany her. On their way up stairs, she commu- 
nicated her apprehensions and their cause. One 
} 
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impassioned supplication for his forbearance 
towards the wretched man made him forget his 
harsh sentence. None of the servants knew 
where he was; but one had met him going to 
his chamber about an hour before. The key 
was on the inside of the lock. 

* Knock !”’ said the Colonel, in an undertone, 
to the boy. 

No reply. 

* Call him !” 
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“ Mars’ Edward! Mars’ Edward!” vociferated 
the negro, growing frightened at the manner of 
his companions. 

Not a breath or a movement. 

** He has set out !”” said Mrs. De Tracy, aside. 
* They may know something about him at the 
stables.” 


The negro had sunk upon his knee, witha | 


knife turned the key, and applied his eye to the 
crevice. His yell, as he sprang to his feet, 
brought a crowd tothe spot. ‘ Murder! mur- 
der!’ it said, and the old Colonel fell across the 
threshold. They thronged up—master, and 
guests, and servants—the door was forced; and 
there, leaning back in an easy-chair, his hand 
clutching the bloody razor, sat the forger, his 
throat cut from ear to ear, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cotonet De Tracy was gathered to his 
fathers a year after his nephew’s death. Eleanor 
and her children had a home at Lisle Hall; but 
a comfortable provision was made for them in 
their uncle’s will. Oakwood was bequeathed to 


young Wilton Hazlitt, upon condition of his , 


taking the name of De Tracy; and the widow, 


aaxious to leave scenes fraught with such har- ; 


rowing associations, removed to Baltimore. Here 
she had few associates, no intimates. Her inte- 


——— ——— 


In her rounds of mercy she was accompanied, 
sometimes by a Sister of Charity; oftener by 
Father Rogét, who was exceedingly proud of his 
proselyte ; and when he could not attend her in 
person, not unfrequently sent, as a substitute, a 
guest-brother, or one of his pupils, recommend- 
ing a careful imitation of this pious “sister’s” 
works and deportment, as an invaluable aid in 
the improvement of their own religion and 
manners. 4 

Paul Kennedy, his favorite student, was of 
Irish parentage; but his feet had pressed the 
shores of many lands. Educated for the bar, he 
entered the army in a boyish freak; fought the 
French, and afterwards, falling in love with 
their customs and style of life, cut no mean 
figure as a savant-dandy in the salons of the 
metropolis; squandered his fortune in dissipa- 
tion, disappeared in the smallest circles of the 
vortex of society, and came up on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a studious, self-denying candi- 
date for holy orders. He was, at the time of 
our story, about thirty years of age, with an 
elegant person, grave, but winning address; a 
far-reaching, scheming brain, and a will that 
said “lord and master’ to none—not even His 
Holiness. 

He was to take orders in a few months, and 
the worthy Father was benevolently docircus 
that he should secure the favor of so useful a 


; patroness as the rich and childless neophyte. 


resting appearance and settled sadness excited | 


curiosity and sympathy; but inquiries and at- 


tempted consolation were met by the same rigid © 


reserve. Her religious duties, neglected for 
years, were attended to with a severe exactitude, 
denoting a morbid or uneasy conscience. 
beggar passed her door or left her presence 
empty-handed; the heats of summer nor the 
blasts of winter caused her pew to be vacant; 
yet the eagerness with which she bestowed alms 
and went through the form of worship could not 
be mistaken for ostentation or devout zeal. 
Discovering that ease of mind was not to be 


No | 


bought, she chose to ascribe her dissatisfaction | 


to the coldness and poverty of the Protestant 


faith, and sought balm in the bosom of the 


** Mother Church.” 


To her confessor, she unloaded her sorrowful | 
breast; and he added penances to the propiti- | 


atory offerings to Remorse. But the “ Benidi- 
cite” of his absolution failed to drown that hol- 
low laughter and awful cry of “ murder;” holy 
water nor incense could cleanse the blood-stain 
she felt resting upon her soul. Such sweets 
Revenge carries behind his back to east upon 
the dupes he smiled on while approaching. 





His junior was not loath to make himself agree- 
able. In time, his powerful, acute mind ac- 
quired a mighty influence over hers, enfeebled 
by distress and superstition; and the sagacious 
superior foresaw, in this ascendency, an addi- 
tional and indissoluble chain, binding her to the 
One Great Cause. 

My poor pen falters in the attempt to convey 
a faint idea of the pious scandal, the rage, the 
amaze, the unaffected grief of the good man, 
when coolly informed by his pupil that he had 
written to Rome, praying for a dispensation to 
espouse Lavinia De Tracy; and he added, ir- 
reverently: “If this reasonable petition is de- 
nied, ‘Mother Church’ loses two unworthy 
members. Mammon and Cupid versus stole and 
cassock ! what man in his senses could hesitate 
in the choice ?” 

The “reasonable petition” was negatived; but 
the interdict arriving but a day before the nup- 
tials, the bride was kept in ignorance until the 
ceremony was over. It would be difficult to 
define her motives in the commission of this 
sacrilegious act. She had never been, at heart, 
a Romanist; therefore, was comparatively free 
from the horror with which such an alliance 
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would be regarded by the generality of those of 
that persuasion. Her loneliness and unprotected 
state may have had their effect in producing the 
ehange; but undoubtedly the principal cause 
was the mixture of fear and fascination she felt 
for her suitor. 

Father Rogét read, with tears, the sentence 
of excommunication upon the Sabbath after their 
union; but they were beyond the mutterings 
of its thunders, speeding their way towards the 
balmy South. They wintered in New Orleans; 
the ex-priest launching upon the dancing billows 
of gayety and extravagance with an abandon 
that testified to the irksomeness of his previous 
austerity, Along with other affectations, he 
threw off the show of tenderness and respect 
for his wife. Without a friend in the world, 
insulted daily by her only guardian, deprived of 
the importance with which her wealth had in- 
vested her, the meanest hireling in her house- 
hold was an object of more consideration than 
its nominal mistress. In subsequent years, in 
reviewing this epoch of her history, she de- 
scribed her heart as a desert, above which clouds 
brooded forever, moving, indeed, at the breath 
of contention, but never passing away. 

They had been married but a year, when a 
fresh and fruitful cause of discord presented 
itself. By a clause in Colonel De Tracy’s will, 
she had a life interest (not transferable) in cer- 
tain property. This was but an inconsiderable 
part of her original income, and she was as- 
tounded when told by Kennedy that it was now 
all they had to depend upon. With this infor- 
mation, commenced a system of persecution as 
cruel as unprovoked. Again and again she re- 
presented that she had no right to dispose of 


either land or slaves, and surrendered every cent 


transmitted by her Virginia agent; he was ob- 
stinate in the assertion that she could devise 
some means of evading the testamentary dispo- 
sition, at least that it was her fault that the 
clause was inserted. His worried victim seemed, 
even to his indifferent eyes, to be but a pace 
from the tomb, when he unexpectedly stepped 
in before her. He met his death in a gambling- 
house; and when his mutilated face was un- 
covered to the gaze of the wife of eighteen 
months, her comment was in her clasped hands 
and fervent ejaculation— 

* Thank God !”” 

Kind reader, I have not drawn upon my 
imagination to tax your credulity in setting 
down the leading incidents of this tale of vicis- 
situdes. I, its veracious writer, have often, in 


my childhood, seen the thrice-widowed heroine 


‘ good actions than he. 
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—then a calm-eyed woman, long past the me- 
ridian of life, residing, in unpretending style, in 
a quiet country neighborhood. Well do I re- 
member the sensation that rustled through our 
little church, as she stood before the pulpit, one 
Communion Sabbath, and pronounced the vow 
to consecrate her remaining years to the service 
of her Saviour, a vow which, as far as man 
could discern, was faithfully, prayerfully kept. 
Upon astormy winter night, when the heavy dash 
of the rain was like the tramp of mourners, the 
sobbing wind like the weeping of the bereaved, 
she related her story to a dear friend of my own, 
who has since joined her in the far, changeless 
land. She touched, unwillingly, upon her latest 
and most singular marriage ; spoke of the second 
as of the phantasmagoria of a dream; but upon 
the wedlock of her youth, she dwelt with swim- 
ming eyes and a smile of tender remembrance. 

‘“« Except during these latter years of resigna- 
tion and.contentment,” said she, “‘ I have never 
known such happiness as when we sat in that 
cottage kitchen, Harry at his bench, and I, 
binding shoes, at his side.” 


A TRAVELLER’S EXPERIENCE OF 
WOMAN. 


I HAVE observed among all nations, that the 
women ornament themselves more than the 
men; that wherever found, they are the same 
kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings; 
that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheer- 





: ful, timorous and modest. They do not hesi- 


tate, like men, to perform a hospitable or gene- 
rous action; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor 
supercilious, but full of courtesy, and fond of 
society; industrious, economical, ingenious, 
more liable in general to err than man, but in 
general also more virtuous, and performing more 
I never addressed myself 
in the language of decency and friendship to a 


‘ woman, whether civilized or savage, without 


receiving a decent and friendly answer. With 


; man, it has often been otherwise. In wandering 


over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, 


{ through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude 


and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, 


‘ if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has 
; ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; and 


to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been per- 


‘ formed in so free and kind a manner, that, if I 


was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and if 
hungry, I ate the coarse morsel with a double 
relish.—Ledyard’s Letters. 





KATHLEEN, THE VILLAGE BELLE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTAH. 


(Sve Plate.) 


“ Ever till now, 
When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how.” 
SSAKSPEARE. 


KELLOE is a pretty little village on the west- 
ern coast of Ireland. Some ten or twelve years 
ago, before it had been decimated by famine, or 
pressed onward by strong necessity in the race 
of improvement, it was a quiet, rustic, old- 
fashioned kind of a place, where the people 
thonght too well of their fathers and grandfa- 
thers not to look suspiciously on all innovations 
and new customs, and few could be found who 
would acknowledge that the course of the world 
was not of a crab-like nature, instead of being, 
as the modern heresy has it, “upward and 
onward.” 

Indeed, the simple village people troubled 
themselves but little about the world in general, 
but concentrated their interest within the nar- 
row compass of their own and their neighbors’ 
affairs. Even their local politics were carried 
on in an indifferent and careless way, which 
was owing perhaps to their being of a very 
meagre and uninteresting kind, and also, in 
some measure, to the villagers finding ample 
occupation for thought and muscle in winning 
bread and raiment for their families. The 
“great agitator” himself would have found it 
difficult to make them forget the pressing wants 
of the day in the vaguer, if higher, interest of 
the liberty of their country. 

The postmaster of this quiet and rural town 
was Mr. Drummond. He had filled the office 
for more than twenty years to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and had no fear that he should 
not continue to hold it as long as he could per- 
form its duties. The British policy being, in 
this respect, essentially different from our own. 
On the small salary which his situation afforded 
him, aided by a little patrimony in the shape of 
a cottage and an acre or two of land, Mr. 
Drummond had brought up a family of eight 
daughters. 

“ The eight belles of Killoe” they were called, 
for there was not one who had not a more than 
ordinary share of beauty. But the flower of 
them all, the belle of the belles, was Kathleen, 


the fifth daughter. Hers was the large and } 








strikes the eye. Her movements were full of 
buoyant grace. She bore herself with a shy air, 
half proud, half deprecating, that seemed to 
plead for love, even while asserting its inde- 
pendence of it. She seldom let the light of her 
eyes, large and soft, and full of the tenderest 
and most womanly pleadings for affection, rest 
upon any but those to whom she was bound by 
the ties of kinship. She seemed to dread the 
revelation they might make of her loving nature, 
and so, like the coquette she was, she veiled 
them with her white lids, and turned her head 
away with the stately shyness of a deer, while 
her lovers pressed their suit, and vowed and 
begged and strove for a kindly glance, as if their 
everlasting welfare was written in those eyes of 
a dove-like gray. 

She received the homage of her adorers calmly, 
as a monarch listens to the acclamations of his 
subjects; but yet their eager fervor filled her 
with a quiet wonder. Affectionate though she 
was, her love was of a slow and cautious growth, 
and she could not comprehend or sympathize 
with the ardent flames that it seemed to need 
but a word or look from her to kindle. So she 
coquetted, played, and dallied with her troop of 
lovers, with but little thought or heed of the 
pain that was in store for them when the deci- 
sive answer came. She gloried in her charms, 
even while she was astonished at their power, 
and looked upon the extravagances spoken and 
acted by her admirers as a sort of incomprehen- 
sible vagaries that would pass away in time and 
leave no trace. 

She had good reason for thinking thus; for 
one after another, her lovers, finding their suit 
hopeless, consoled themselves with more sym- 
pathetic hearts. Not one had ever aroused her 
remorse, or deepened her belief in the strength 
of his feelings by any desperate act. There was 
but one who had remained faithful through the 
many trials and misgivings to which her co- 
quetries had exposed him; and perhaps a latent 
hope, founded on some slight preferences Kath- 
leen had inadvertently shown him from time to 
time, joined with his love to make him more 
constant than his rivals. 

Robert Carroll was a young engineer, who had 


generous style of beauty that fills as well as ‘ been sent in the way of his business to Kelloe, 
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and had first seen Kathleen when, at the age of 
fourteen, her beauty was but in its dawning— 
when she was yet “a rose, with all its sweetest 
leaves still folded.” For the three succeeding 
years he had found some excuse for making, at 
short intervals, long visits to Kathleen’s seclud- 
ed home, and he had watched the slow maturing 
of her charms of person and of nature with the 
absorbing interest of a devoted lover. 

Kathleen could not help perceiving that, in 
mind and character and person, Mr. Carroll was 
superior to all her other suitors. The myste- 
rious link of sympathy, of congeniality, too, drew 
her more closely to him than to any one out of 
her own family whom she had ever met; and, 
if he had not been so very ardent and exacting, 
she might have allowed him to perceive as 
much. 

But she was not yet prepared to reciprocate 
his feelings in all their intensity. She was very 
happy at home, and could not bear to think of 
breaking all the household ties that bound her 
to her family; and she shrank, with the reluc- 
tance of a timid and apprehensive nature, from 

‘the decisive step of marriage. The conflict 
between the two feelings, the love just springing 
up with the affections that had so long been 
sufficient for her happiness, showed itself in her 
conduct to him. It was varying, capricious, and 
unreasonable. 

When he complained, Kathleen laughed at 
him. If he took refuge in an air of proud in- 
difference, she grew cold and haughty. If he 
entreated, she escaped from him; and it was only 
at rare intervals that she would listen to the 
expression of his love, and show by her varying 
color and softly shadowed eyes that the deep 
fountain of her heart was at last unsealed. 
Kathleen always reproached herself for these 
involuntary self-revealings. She was ashamed 
of them, blushed whenever she thought of them, 
and made amends for her folly, as she considered 
it, by some most defiant act, meant to prove at 
once that she was as free as the summer air, 
and regardless, like that, on whom her sweetness 
might fall. 

She woke one morning with a feeling of self- 
dissatisfaction oppressing her. She gradually 
recalled its source. The evening before she had 
been walking with two of her sisters in one of 
the green lanes that led through the pleasant 
eountry around Killoe. Mr. Carroll had joined 
them; and exactly how he had contrived it, 
Kathleen could not tell, but before long they 
were by themselves, her sisters far on before, 
almost out of sight. She was moving slowly by 
his side, while the moonlight, the dewy fra- 
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grance that filled the air, the hush and stillness 
that brooded over the earth, and the passionate 
whispers of her companion, all wooed her to 
betray the secret of which she was as yet her- 
self unconscious. 

In the soberness of the morning hour, she 
recalled the few words that had been won from 
her the evening before. 

“He will think I love him. How could I 
say that?” thought Kathleen, blushing in her 
self-humiliation, and covering her face with her 
hands, although she was alone. “TI promised,” 
thought she, “to ride over with him to cousin 
Catharine Dolan’s and spend the day; but that 
I will not do. I don’t think I can ever speak 
to him again.” 

She had not decided what she should do to 


‘ avoid the dreaded ride, when she saw Mr. Car- 


roll driving up to the door. He had seen her, 
too, so that there was for the moment no escape. 
His countenance was lighted up by the happi- 
ness of his heart, his manner was joyous, and, 
as Kathleen thought, exulting and triumphant. 
His very tones, as he called out to ask if she 
were ready, jarred upon her as being full of 
certainty and security. 

Without replying, except by a hasty bow, 
Kathleen sprang up the flight of stairs leading 
to her room, as Mr. Carroll thought, to put on 
her bonnet and shawl, but, in reality, to make 
her retreat down another way, and, by a side 
door, to escape into one of the many green lanes 
that led in various directions from her father’s 
house. 

After waiting at the gate until his patience 
was exhausted, Mr. Carroll went into the house 
to discover the cause of the delay. Kathleen’s 
sisters sought in all directions for her, but in 
vain. At length one of the younger ones, com- 
ing in from a morning ramble, testified to hav- 
ing met her half a mile from home, walking with 
Albert Sullivan. 

It is difficult to say whether surprise or indig- 
nation prevailed when Robert Carroll understood 
how far he had been trifled with. He drove 
hastily off, vowing internally to dismiss forever 
Kathleen and all connected with her from his 
thoughts. Nor was his irritation soothed by the 
arch and mischievous smile which stole over her 
face as she nodded to him, when he whirled past 
Albert and herself strolling slowly along to- 


gether. 
As soon as he was out of sight, Kathleen bade 
Albert good-morning, and directed her steps 


homeward. She was relieved that she had 
escaped a long té'e-d-/é'e drive with one whose 
power over her she had begun to dread with a 
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sort of indefinite fear; she was glad that she had 
had so good an opportunity of convincing him 
of her indifference and disregard. But mingled 
with these feelings of satisfaction were others 
not so pleasant. She tried hard, but in vain, to 
justify her conduct. Her sisters, too, blamed 
her, and her mother reproved. So that, after 
she had had a day or two for reflection, she 
came to the conclusion that she had not treated 
Mr. Carroll with proper consideration, and that 
she owed his wounded feelings some apology. 
She decided that, having by this act proved to 
him her independence, she could now afford to 
be a little kinder than usual in her manner. 
Her sisters said that she would not have the 
opportunity to make the reparation. But she 
knew better than they the extent of her power, 
and smiled as she listened to their predictions. 

The event proved that she was right. On the 
third morning after her exploit, on which she 
still could not help secretly priding herself, she 
was walking through the same lane that had 
witnessed. her weakness, as she considered it, a 
few evenings before. With a basket on her 
arm, and her bonnet swinging carelessly in her 
hand, she went on murmuring, in a low musical 
voice, snatches of melodies that went floating 
through her brain. Her rich hair caught and 
threw back the golden sunlight. Her hands and 
arms, which a critic in such matters might con- 
sider rather too large perhaps, but which were 
too exquisitely moulded to awaken any emotion 
but admiration in an ordinary observer, were 
bare, and over them, as over brow and neck, 
was the soft roseate flush of perfect health. Her 
cheeks and lips were glowing, and her eyes 
radiant, and in her countenance there was a 
dewy softness that only belongs to innocence 
and youth, and comes only with the first throb- 
bings of that love which is to prove mightier 
than all other earthly affections. 

Suddenly, Mr. Carroll appeared before her. 
The greetings on either side were cold and con- 
strained. Yet Kathleen only waited for the 
first word from him to show that she had in her 
heart a little liking for him, if he would not 
build too much upon so slight a feeling. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Carroll’s first remark piqued 
her, and aroused her pride. 
said he, with a dis- 
pleased air and tone, “ that it is useless for me 


**T see plainly now,” 


to hope to obtain from you any reciprocation of 
my feelings towards you. 
kind, I find it is only an artifice to lead me into 
some painful and mortifying situation. I am at 
last convinced that you have not the slightest 
regard for me.” 


When you seem most 
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“T am glad,” said Kathleen, calmly, “ that 
you see at last what I have assured you of seve- 
ral times.” 

Mr. Carroll could not gainsay this, and he 
went on. 

**T have wasted too much time here already. 
I shall leave this country to-morrow morning.” 
And he looked sideways at her, to watch the 
effect of his words. As far as he could see, they 
had no effect at all. 

Kathleen merely replied, ‘‘ Ah,” in the most 
careless manner. 

TI did not like to go without seeing you once 
more. Man never loved woman as I have loved 
you; and, if you would have consented to be 
my wife, my whole life should have been devoted 
to your happiness. But I have no right to 
blame you for your coldness to me. It is by 
your coquetry that you have made me feel how 
unwarrantably you have been trifling with me. 
Still, I cannot part with you in anger. Fare- 
well,” he continued; “and, believe me, you 
have no friend who wishes your happiness more 
sincerely than myself.” 

For a moment their hands were clasped, and, 
before Kathleen had time to realize the meaning 
of the words Robert Carroll had just uttered, he 
was gone. Resting her basket upon a rude 
bench by the wayside, she stood looking after 
him, wondering if he were in earnest, and never 
intended to return; while the wistful and trou- 
bled glance that she sent after him revealed that 
the love that had been so tardy in its awaken- 
ing was at last making itself felt. But she was 
yet hardly conscious of its power. The golden 
haze that, in the blessed ignorance of youth, 
throws its bewildering glamour over the present 
and the future, prevented Kathleen from seeing 
clearly the real state of affairs—that she had 
childishly played with and lost the heart of the 
one whom she would more willingly call her 
husband than any other whom she had ever met. 

Yet, as weeks and months passed away, this 
became ever clearer to her. Perhaps all the 
more so that Mr. Carroll had fulfilled his decla- 
ration, and had left Ireland with no intention of 
returning to it again. He had found occupation 
in England, and it was reported in Kelloe that 
he was succeeding wonderfully in his profession. 

The ideal has a large share in the love of 
many women. And, in her thoughts of Mr. 
Carroll, Kathleen not only gave him the virtues 
and attractions which really belonged to him, 
but gifted him with all the imaginary perfections 
of a hero of romance. Her heart occupied with 
thoughts of him, she turned a regardless ear to 
the flattery and homage of all her other suitors. 
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There was a fluttering hope in the depths of her 


heart which whispered to her assurances of 
Robert Carroll’s constancy, and of a happy 
meeting yet in store for both. 

Kathleen had not much time for these mus- 
ings. The real cares and troubles of life soon 
drove for a time all other thoughts from her 
mind. Her father died, and her mother and 
five daughters were left with no dependence but 
a small income hardly enough for one. The 
three older daughters were married, one in Ire- 
land, and the other two had emigrated to 
America. 

Mr. Drummond had exacted a promise from 
his wife that she would do her utmost to keep 
the family together, and not to allow her daugh- 
ters to leave her care but for the protection of a 
home of their own. This she contrived to do, 
with the, assistance of her children, until the 
time of general distress fell upon that unhappy 
country. Then she began to listen to the urgent 
entreaties of her children in America that she 
would join them there; and at last, seeing no 
alternative between that and entire poverty and 
separation, believing that only by that course 
she could accomplish her husband’s last wishes, 
she sailed with her five daughters for New York. 

Of them all, not one, not even Mrs. Drum- 
mond herself, grieved so much over their de- 
parture as did Kathleen. She had a peculiar 
cause for sorrow. She had always believed that, 
notwithstanding his last protestation, Robert 
Carroll would return to her once more. That 
had been the star of hope that lighted up the 
year of toil and hardship through which she had 
just been passing. And that he should return 
and find her far away, with the ocean rolling 
its vast distance between them, was a thought 
full of poignant anguish. But she was too fond 
a daughter to pain her mother’s heart by ex- 
pressing a wish to be left behind, and sc it was 
only by her uncontrollable burst of grief, as she 
saw the land slowly recede from her straining 
eyes, that they knew how deep sorrow this 
removal had caused her. 

Once safely arrived in New York, Mrs. Drum- 
mond was soon settled, with the aid of her sons- 
in-law, in a comfortable, though small dwelling 
in the upper part of the city. Here each of her 
daughters contributed in their own way to the 
support of the family. One obtained employ- 
ment from a button manufactory, another from 
an umbrella-maker, another was employed in a 
bookbindery. Kathleen embroidered beautifully, 
and, having succeeded in obtaining a few fash- 
ionable and dress-loving patronesses, was soon 
constantly and profitably occupied. 
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Thus two or three quict years passed away. 
One by one her sisters married, and left their 
mother’s roof for the shelter of their husbands’ 
home. The youngest one, who had been the 
darling, as Kathleen was the pride and stay of 
the family, was taken by her husband, Mr. 
Dickson, to Michigan. Soon after this, Mrs. 
Drummond began to perceive that Kathleen was 
overtasking her strength by her unremitting 
industry. The increased exertion she was 
obliged to make, now that she was unaided by 
her sisters, in order to meet the household ex- 
penses, was too great a demand upon her. 

“IT think we shall have to accept your sister 
Catharine’s invitation, and go to live with her,” 
said she to Kathleen one day; “ you are getting 
quite pale and thin.” 

“Oh no, mother,” exclaimed Kathlcen, “I 
am very well. I feel as though I should never 
have a home again, if we give up this.” 

You have had the offer of a great many,” 
said Mrs. Drummond, a little regretfully. 

“Yes, mother; but you are not sorry that I 
love you better than any one else. I shall never 
leave you.” 

Mrs. Drummond yielded for that time, for she 
loved Kathleen too well to thwart her. But she 
recurred to the removal again and again, until 
at last the daughter saw that the only way to set 
her mother’s mind at rest was to consent. This 
she did with a heavy heart, and was superin- 
tending the transfer of their slender possessions 
to her sister’s home, when a letter was put into 
her hand. 

It was from Mr. Dickson, entreating them to 
come immediately to Michigan. His wife was 
dangerously ill, and was so urgent in her en- 
treaties that he would send for Kathleen or her 
mother that he could not resist her wishes. 

There was time for hesitation. Mrs. 
Drummond was somewhat of an invalid—far 
too delicate, Kathleen thought, to undertake so 
hurried a journey. She would go herself, there 
was no alternative; although, to one of her 
shrinking and apprehensive nature, it seemed 
an undertaking full of difficulties and perils. 
Within two hours after she received the missive 
from her brother, she was on her way to her 
sick sister. 

After travelling for three days and nights, 
almost without rest or sleep, burdened with a 
feeling of anxious grief at the sad cause of her 
journey, bewildered by the constant and hurried 
change from steamboat to car, and car to steam- 
boat, and oppressed with the crowd of ever- 
changing, yet always strange and curious faces 
by which she was surrounded, Kathleen found 


no 
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herself at last within a few hours’ ride of her 
brother-in-law’s farm. 

The last three days had been so full of con- 
fusing and oppressive changes that they seemed 
to her like a troubled dream ; and it was with 
somewhat of the same sensations as those with 
which the slumberer rouses himself from the 
nightmare that she welcomed the end of her 
journey. The twilight was just deepening into 
evening when she entered the cars which were 
to carry her within a few miles of her brother’s 
place. All the seats seemed full, but at last the 
conductor found her an unoccupied one. 

The cars moved rapidly on, and, for nearly an 
hour, Kathleen sat with her veil closely drawn 
over her face, trying her best to make her stock 
of patience, which had dwindled down to its 
lowest point, last a little longer. She could 
hardly subdue her restlessness, her eager longing 
to be at once with her sister. All at once, she 
remembered that it was necessary to ask the 
conductor to let her know when the cars arrived 
at Charlesville. She was to stop there, and 
obtain a carriage of some sort to go to the place 
of her destination. She looked around for him, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. She waited 
until she feared that, in the increasing darkness, 
they might pass Charlesville without her know- 





ledge. 

“Perhaps the gentleman by me can tell me 
about it,’ thought she; and she half turned 
towards him to ask him the question. But she 
saw what seemed merely a great coat and a hat, 
with the tip of a nose; evidently the gentleman 
was enjoying adeep slumber. Kathleen did not 
venture to arouse him. Fortunately, in a few 
minutes a sudden jolt threw him a little forward 
and woke him. Kathleen turned to him before 
he had time to adjust himself for another nap— 

“Can you tell me,” said she, in a hesitating 
voice, and putting back her veil that she might 
be understood more easily, “ how far we are 
from Charlesville ?” 

The gentleman, who sat turned from the 
window, was in deep shadow, but the bright 
moonlight fell full on Kathleen’s face. The 
gentleman addressed turned politely towards 
her— 

**T believe, madam, it is about—Kathleen !— 
is it possible ?” 

“ Mr. Carroll!’ And it was with difficulty 
that Kathleen could control herself, worn out as 
she was by fatigue and anxiety. But she would 
not on any account have allowed Mr. Carroll to 
discover the real state of her feelings towards 
him. 

She explained to him the different circum- 
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stances that had brought her first to New York 
and then to Michigan; and, in return, Mr. 
Carroll informed her that, soon after leaving 
Ireland, he had joined a brother of his, who was 
advantageously employed on the railroads in 
America, and had remained there ever since. 
He was at present busy in completing the rail- 
road on which they were then travelling. 

While they were still conversing, the train 
reached Charlesville. 

‘There is no regular conveyance from this 
place to your brother’s farm,” said Mr. Carroll 
to Kathleen; “but, if you will wait in the 
ladies’ saloon a few minutes, I think I shall be 
able to obtain you some kind of conveyance.” 

He seemed, as a matter of course, to take 
upon himself the charge of Kathleen, and she 
was equally contented to find some one who 
would relieve her from the heavy burden of 
acting for herself in a situation so new to her. 
In a few minutes he returned, saying that he 
had found a little light wagon, which was now 
ready forher. After he had seated her comfort- 
ably in it, Kathleen was astonished to see that 
he sprang in and took the reins, with the evident 
intention of driving. 

“Are you not going on in the cars?” she 
“Don’t go so far out of your way on 
my account, I beg.” 

“ Ah, it will be too pleasant a ride to Mr. 
Dickson’s, this moonlight evening, for me to 
lose it willingly,” said he. 

“Do you know him? Have you ever seen 
my sister since her marriage ?” asked Kathleen, 
with a sudden pang. For, if he had known that 
Mrs. Dickson was her sister, he would probably 
have learned that she was in New York; and, 
in that case, his not having made an effort to see 
her would prove his indifference. 

*T know Mr. Dickson slightly, and I passed 
his house once or twice a year or two ago; but 
I had not heard of his marriage till you told me 
of it.” 

Kathleen was somewhat relieved, and they 
drove on for a few minutes in silence. The 
moon shone brightly overhead, the trees waved 
slowly in the gentle evening breeze, the air 
was heavy with the sweet odors of the forest 
around. A profound stillness wrapt the whole 
earth. At last, Mr. Carroll spoke— 

“There is something in this night that re- 
minds me of the last evening I walked with you 
in Ireland. Do you remember it?” 

* Yes,” said Kathleen, in a low voice. 
had just been recalling the same time. 

“You made me very happy that evening. Do 
you remember?” 


asked. 


She 
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Kathleen smiled. 
* And more unhappy the next day than I ever 





Before Mr. Carroll had half finished his ex- 
pressions of grateful joy at this confession, or 
thought I could be made by any human being.” of anger at himself for his unforgiving temper, 

He had no need to ask Kathleen if she recalled { as he stigmatized what he had formerly called a 
that and the subsequent interview, for her » proper feeling of self-respect, they had reached 
countenance revealed her vivid memory of the | Mr. Dickson’s, and Kathleen found herself, 








past. almost before she knew where she was, in her 
“TI vowed then that I would never give an- { sister’s sick room. 
other woman the same power over me, and I » To her great delight, she found Annie, her 


have kept that resolution very well so far. But ~ sister, recovering. Then, for the first time, she 
I don’t know that I made an especial vow » yielded to her feelings, and wept for a few 
against you. I hope I didn’t, for Iam afraid I , minutes violently. But tears of happiness are 
should not have kept it. Could younottreatme © soon dried, and, before the evening was over, 
a little better than you did then, Kathleen?” , Kathleen began to think herself the most blest 
“ Yes,” was the reply; and, for some time, of mortals. 
Mr. Carroll had to be contented with that sim- { Ina few days, Mr. Carroll asked her again to 
ple confession. But, in the course of the long { drive with him. This time she did not disap- 
and exciting conversation that followed, Kath- ; point him. In the course of their drive, they 
leen allowed a few inadvertent remarks to slip passed a very pretty romantic-looking house, 
from her. These led to sudden and delightful { standing on a little elevation among a grove of 
suspicions on Mr. Carroll’s part; and, at last, noble old trees. 
he contrived to extort from Kathleen the real “ There, Kathleen, that isour house. Do you 
truth with regard to her feelings towards him— ; secit? I thought a year or two ago of keeping 
that she had never loved, nor ever, under any bachelor’s hall there; but I suppose you would 
circumstances, could love any one but a certain not hear of such a thing now ?” 
Robert Carroll, who had left her in a sudden | “Yes; I have no objection certainly.” 
pique five years before. Mr. Carroll looked incredulous. 
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LESSON VIII. manner as to obtain the rough appearance in the 


; ; copy. 
reves An. a ee inued). The manner of putting in the foliage, &c. of 
; an ash-tree is exemplified in Fig. 23 ; the strokes 
$ 


must be given in a quick, free manner, and the 


In Fig. 22 the pupil must put the shading in 
by as few strokes as possible, and in such a 


Fig. 22. 





branches in graceful curves. Fig. 24 illustrates | done in a style very different from the former. 
the manner of delineating oak-foliage, which is The branches of an oak are twisted in endless 
11* 
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variety; the foliage is drawn in a more angular 
style than that of the ash; it must, however, 
be kept free and loose, without formality. 

In Fig. 25 the manner of delineating the 
foliage of a willow is shown; it is somewhat 
similar to that of the ash. 
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In drawing the windmill in Fig. 26, the out- 
line is to be drawn in a broken manner, so as to 
agree with the subject; a little decided shading 
on the lower part will give an effect, and the 
grass to be executed in a rough manner. 

The sketch of a ship in Fig. 27 is given with 





a view of showing the reflection of objects in 
water. Water in a perfectly quiescent state re- 
flects the objects placed in it almost as distinctly 
as the objects themselves, only a little darker; 
the darker the water is, the less distinct will the 
lights be. 





WEDDING-RINGS. 


TuE singular custom of wearing wedding-rings 
appears to have taken its rise among the Romans. 
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Before the celebrating of their nuptials, there 
was a meeting of friends at the house of the 
lady’s father to settle the articles of the marriage 
contract, when it was agreed that the dowry 
should be paid down on the wedding-day, or 
soon after. On this occasion there was generally 
a feast, at the conclusion of which, the man 
gave the woman a ring as a pledge, which she 
put on the fourth finger of her left hand, be- 
cause it was believed that a nerve reached from 
thence to the heart, and a day was then fixed for 


the marriage. 














LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND HER “DEAR, 
DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN. 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE EIGHTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated May 1st.) 


SHOWING WHAT TOOK PLACE AT SCHOOL ONA 
MOST IMPORTANT OCCASION, 


THERE is no school to-day, Nelly. We have 
got a holiday, and I mean to enjoy it by writing 
to you, dearest. 

My pretty Eleanor must know that it has 
been our confirmation morning. At last they 
are all off; and it has been such a busy time of 
crying and laughing—of such frivolity one mo- 
ment, and hysterical excitement the next—that 
lam not sorry they are gone. I thought they 
never would be ready! The fuss began as early 
as six o’clock. First of all the clergyman came 
—then the hairdresser (though he styles himself 
on his cards “artiste en cheveux’’?)—then a 
breathless milliner—then a puffing shoemaker— 
then more milliners and more shoemakers—so 
that really it has been nothing but hurry, flurry, 
worry, skurry, ever since we opened our eyes 
this morning. The door-knocker has been 
going incessantly for four hours—and there 
seemed to be a competition between it and the 
girls’ tongues as to which of the two should 
make the greater noise. So if my letter throbs 
with a slight headache, Nell, you will know 
exactly on whose head to lay the fault. 

To begin, Lizzy’s dress was too short, and 
Jessie’s was so long that it might have run an 
express train (Meggy Sharpe said) all the way 
to Brentford! More than this, the two Suetts 
could not get their frocks to meet, and it was 
laughable to see them running about, begging 
of every one to help to lace them. No one’s 
dress seemed to fit, excepting Amy Darling’s; 
but I believe, if Amy was to try on a barrister’s 
silk gown, that by some miracle it would fit her 
as beautifully as the dresses in the Petit Courrier 
des Dames! 

Poor Mary Owen seemed in a dream. It 
made me unhappy to notice her. She was to be 
dressed in an ugly, thick, bed-gowny garment, 
but it was thought “‘ quite good enough for her.” 
Her cheeks were transparently pale. Her large 
eyes, so full of sorrow, were lit up with a strange 
radiance as if a light was burning behind them. 


? 
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It put me in mind of the light I have sometimes 
seen burning over a tomb; and as I saw Mary’s 
lips move as if in silent prayer, the picture of a 
tomb in some gloomy vault, with the dark figure 
of a woman stretched over it, rose without my 
helping it before my imagination. I thought 
Mary was the mourner, and the tomb was the 
one in which were buried all her hopes of hap- 
piness in this world. 

A warm color flushed over the poor girl’s face 
(like the tint of a cathedral window falling on 
some marble statue) when she first noticed the 
difference between her shroud-like frock and 
the gay dresses of her companions; but it quickly 
passed away, like a bad thought one ’s been 
ashamed to think of. After she had assisted to 
dress Amy, she was going to put on her ugly 
gown, when Amy pushed it aside and brought 
forth one just like her own, made by the same 
dressmaker out of the same materials, and sent 
by her mamma for “‘ dear Mary.” 

Then, Nelly, poor Owen was quite overcome 
—weeping, reproaching, and caressing Amy by 
turns—saying first “it was too bad of her,” and 
then that “it was too good of her,” and hanging 
round her neck as if she was the only one dear 
object on earth she had to cling to—and doing 
it all so touchingly that in less time than you 
can put on your bonnet we were all crying, and 
I firmly believe (so contagious is goodness, 
Nelly) that every girl present was angry with 
herself that she had not done the same thing, 
and wished in atonement to pull off her beautiful 
dress, and offer it to Mary. 

This crying took so long that there would not 
have been a piece of dry muslin carried to 
church that day, if the Lady Principal had not 
come up stairs to inquire into the reason of the 
delay. There she found the artiste tearing his 
hair (after the old approved French recipe for 
désespoir) in such a liberal manner as to soon 
require the use of one of his own wigs; there 
she heard the governesses exhausted with scold- 
ing; there she saw the girls with red eyes and 
“ rats’ tails” that “would be a disgrace to any 


school.” Oh, dear! oh, dear! what a storm 


there was after our little shower! 
It was a lovely sight, Nelly, these twelve 
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young girls in pure white, with their long lace 
veils—many of them pretty enough for brides— 
and all of them beautified for the occasion, al- 
though, except with Mary and Amy, I do not 
think there was much thought of religion in their 
souls. It seemed to me that their thoughts were 
all wrapt up in their fine clothes. 

Carney was the only ugly one, sneaking and 
prying behind her veil, as if it could conceal 
from heavenly eyes her want of truthfulness. 
And those proud creatures—Noble and Peacock! 
May I always be as poor as one of our Saturday’s 
dinners, if they hadn’t got Honiton veils and 
white bouquets to distinguish them from the rest! 
On an occasion like the present, I think they 
might have kept their pride in their drawers at 
home—n’est-ce-pas, Nelly? 

Just as they were starting, the Lady Principal 
came into the room to address “‘a few words of 
motherly admonition to her dear children.” 
She had scarcely got half way through her first 
sentence of big words—every one of which rolled 
along as heavily as an omnibus on a breaking-up 
day—when she espied Mary’s graceful appear- 
ance. She grew crimson at the sight, and, call- 
ing her forward, inquired, in a voice as ragged 
and as cutting as a saw, “ Pray, Miss Owen, 
inform me why you have presumed to wear 
other than the costume I considered suited to 
your position. What new pride, I should like 
to know, is this, my fine young lady?” 

Before Mary could stammer out a word, Amy 
had darted forward, and was “telling the whole 
tale.’ The dress had arrived too late to consult 
the Lady Principal; she was very sorry it had 
not been done; if it was any one’s fault, it was 
hers; and she begged that the punishment might 
not be visited upon any one else, but upon her 
alone. As the noble girl spoke, the white veil 
round her head shone like a bright fleecy cloud, 
and her voice sounded in my ears like an angel’s 
that was speaking out of it. 

There was no time for lecturing, or the in- 
dulgence of spite or revenge, or else I am sure 
Mary would have had, after all, to wear the 
white smock; and as for Amy, I tremble, dear, 
like a dish of blancmange, to think what tortures 
might have been in store for her! 

Well, after pivoting them round and round to 
see that all was tidy, and everybody running to 
fetch something that had’ been forgotten, the 
chosen twelve were pronounced “ready,” and 
divided in two parties, six for each yellow fly. 

At this point, Mrs. Dove made her appearance 
in the room. Her eyes were swollen, as though 
she had only just left off crying. She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and as she 
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pressed her baby boy to her bosom, she looked a 
sad picture of woman’s acutest suffering. There 
was something so solemn, so pathetic in the 
contrast of her dark widowhood amongst these 
youthful bridal figures, that awe stopped every 
tongue, and we suddenly stood still, looking 
pitifully on her grief, and for the moment be- 
coming sharers in it. She did not say a word, 
but somehow her sorrow spoke to us with the 
eloquence of a touching sermon. Each step, 
each look was a heart-rending appeal to our 
sympathies; to gaze upon her was to feel filled 
with charity. I daren’t look round, but I am 
sure there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 

She placed the sleeping infant in Blight’s 
arms, and joined the party that was going to 
church ; for it seems that, though married, she 
had never been confirmed, and that she had 
secretly prepared for the ceremony. 

Poor struggling widow! There at least was 
faith and hope, for without them what would 
her life be worth? No finery—no Honiton 
laces—no love of show had urged her to her 
present act—no tender exhortations of a young 
and handsome clergyman had prepared her 
spirit, and yet, Mary dear, from my heart I 
prayed that, when I was confirmed, it might be 
as she was—in humble religious sincerity and my 
common everyday dress. 

Oh! here they are back. I must run to hear 
all about it. Excuse this abrupt flight of 

Yours, Nelly love, 
The same as ever, 
Kirry. 


P. 8. The Lady Principal is delighted. The 
Reverend Mr. Meltam (his hair is parted so 
beautifully down the middle, dear) complimented 
her upon the “extremely good behavior of her 
pupils.” The whole twelve, and Mrs. Dove 
too, are invited to take supper with her this 
evening. 

P. S. I don’t mind telling you, Nelly, we are 
going to have a supper to-night; not a common 
supper with the governesses—off stale sandwiches 
and small beer—but a snug little supper up stairs 
in our own bedroom—sweets smuggled in a fright, 
and eaten all of a tremble. The excitement is 
the best part of it, though I must confess justice 
is generally done to the sausage-rolls, the ban- 
bury-puffs, and the other dainties provided. We 
wait until Blight has gone her visiting rounds. 
When everything is quiet, Lucy Wilde or Rosy 
Mary begins telling some horrible story, often 
reciting an entire novel in a quarter of an hour. 
As soon as we are sure all spies are asleep, and 
that there ’s not even a mouse stirring, the wax- 
ends, stuck into pomatum-pots, are lighted 
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(unless the moon graciously gives us the light 
of her countenance), and the feasting begins. 
There are only six girls in our room—Wilde, 
Mary, Sharpe, St. Ledger, Embden, and my 
worthy self. Fraulein sleeps in a little closet, 
about as big as a china-cupboard, called a dress- 
ing-room; but she is a good hard sleeper, and 
never wakes or hears anything of our midnight 
revels. Once, however, I thought I heard her 
giggling under the bedclothes, when Sharpe was 
telling a frightful German tragedy. Perhaps 
she was enjoying the fun quietly by herself, 
though why she should laugh, when every one 
else was shivering with fear over the frightful 
love incidents, is more than I can tell. Well, 
Nelly, the banquet is spread on one of the girl’s 


beds, round which we all sit, somewhat in tailor ; 


fashion. There is not much variety in our en- 
tertainments, as we can only send to the con- 
fectioner’s; but it does not matter. If we had 
roasted peacocks, or sweetmeats prepared by 
nuns, or all the rich things in the Lord Mayor’s 
larder, we could not enjoy them more. It is 
such rare fun, and worth any of the grand din- 
ners you go to, Nelly. Sometimes an alarm is 
given, and, quicker than any conjuror’s trick, 
the wax-ends are extinguished, the goodies dis- 
appear no one knows where, and in less than a 
minute every one is fast asleep. It’s very strange, 
but Blight, let her call as loud as she will, never 
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can wake us. This trick, however, is sometimes 
sadly annoying. The rapidity of the change 
crambles the light pastry all into nothing, and 
in the quickness of the transformation one can- 
not always recollect whose turn it is to be helped 
next. Besides, there is the danger, as you jump 
into bed in the dark, of falling upon half-a-dozen 
“turnovers,” which, in the hurry of the sur- 
prise, have been swept in between your sheets 
to get them out of the way. On one occasion I 
saw St. Ledger smeared all over with jam, until 
she looked like a large “rolly-polly pudding.” 
How we did laugh, to be sure! As our suppers 
are rather rich, we generally have a little eau de 
Cologne sprinkled on a lump of sugar—just suf- 
ficient to scare away the nightmare—though we 
prefer the essence of peppermint (when we can 
get it) mixed with a little water. You can’t 
think how nice and warming it is! To-night 
Embden has got a cucumber and some maids-of- 
honor, and we expect a rare treat. By-the-by, 
Nelly, when you come and see me, remember 
our supper-table. Bring something sweet and 
rich with you, and put into your pocket some 
wax-ends. Our stock of chandlery is rather low 
at present. Come soon, there’s a dear pet. 

P. S. By-the-by, a lump of sugar and a few 
drops of eau de Cologne sprinkled over it, is a 
capital recipe for making the eyes bright. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—AUGUST. 


BY D. W. 


DRACO.—This constellation composes a large 
portion of the polar regions in its ample folds, 
and may be readily traced by its many brilliant 
stars. The head, which is situated directly 
north of Hercules, is easily distinguished by 
means of fourstars, which are three degrees four 
minutes and five degrees apart, so situated as to 
form an irregular square, the two upper ones 
being the brightest, and are of the second mag- 
nitude. Etanin has been rendered noted in 
modern astronomy from its connection with the 
discovery of a new law in physical science, 
called the aberration of light. The other bright 


star, four degrees from it on the left, is Rastaben, 
and four degrees west of Rastaben is a small star 
which marks the nose of Draco, and which, 
together with the other four, forms the figure of 
the letter V. Seventeen degrees from Rastaben, 
Draco forms a perfect coil near the feet of Her- 
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cules; thence it winds northwardly fourteen 
degrees to the second coil, where he reaches 
nearly the girdle of Cepheus in the second coil ; 
then he loops down somewhat in the shape of a 
U, and makes a third coil fifteen degrees below 
the first. From this point he turns westwardly 
fifteen degrees, then goes directly down, passing 
between the head of the Lesser and tail of the 
Greater Bear. Its whole number of stars is 
eighty, many of which are very minute. 

This constellation is of Egyptian origin, and 
was so named when astronomy was first culti- 
vated in Chaldea. By some mythologists, Draco 
was supposed to be the dragon which guarded the 
golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides. 
Juno, who presented these apples to Jupiter on 
the day of their nuptials, took Draco up to heaven 
and made a constellation of him. There are other 
superstitions, but they are evidently erreneous. 
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LYRA.—This beautiful little cluster is ren- 
dered memorable by one of the most beautiful 
stars in this part of the hemisphere. It is sita- 
ated south of the first coil of Draco, and, when 
on the meridian, is directly overhead. It con- 
tains twenty-one stars, the principal of which is 
Vega, usually known by the name of the group 
Lyra. There is no possibility of mistaking this 
star for any other, as there is no other within 
many degrees of it of equal lustre. There are 
two small stars east of it, and two degrees apart, 
which form with it a small triangle. Vega 
comes to the meridian the 13th of August. The 
surpassing brightness of this star has attracted 
the admiration of astronomers in all ages. 
Manilius, who wrote in the age of Augustus, 
thus alludes to it— 
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*“ One, placed in front above the rest, displays 
A vigorous light, and darts surprising rays.” 


This is asserted to be the lyre with which 
Orpheus entered the infernal regions in search 
of his lost Eurydice, and so charmed Pluto and 
Proserpine that they consented to yield up the 
minstrel’s bride. 


SAGITTARIUS.—This constellation is situ- 
ated east of Scorpio, and occupies a considerable 
space in the heavens, although its stars are of 
small magnitude. It may readily be distin- 
guished by five small stars forming the shape of 
a dipper, which is generally known as the Milk- 
Dipper, because it partly rests on the Milky- 
Way. 

This constellation is founded respectively on 
Egyptian, Dendera, Estne, and India Zodiacs, 
and all that is known of its origin is that it 
extends back beyond these records of the past. 


THE EAGLE AND ANTINOUS.—This 
double constellation is situated north of Sagit- 
tarius, and may be distinguished by its superior 
brilliancy and beauty. Altair, a star of the first 
magnitude, is situated equidistant from two 
smaller ones, the three forming a straight line. 
Tarazed, the most northern of this row, is a star 
of the second magnitude, and with two others 
forms a beautiful curve in a southern direction. 
Delta, the lower star in this curve, with two 
others of equal brilliancy, curves again south, 
the bend being in a direction opposite to the 
first. These two curves joined, and portrayed 
against the clear evening sky, form one of the 
most striking figures in the heavens. 

This constellation is partly of ancient and 
partly of modern origin. The whole group was 
formerly called the Eagle, which was asserted to 
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have been Merops, who was changed into this 
bird, and in that form placed among the constel- 
lations. Antinous was so named from a youth 
in Asia Minor, whose death was so much 
lamented by the Emperor Adrian that he erect- 
ed a temple to his memory, and built in honor 
of him a splendid city on the banks of the Nile, 
the ruins of which are still visited by travellers 
with much interest. 


ECLIPSES.—These phenomena are caused by 
the interposition of a body between the orbs and 
the earth. The number of eclipses cannot be 
over seven or less than two in one year, and 
those of the sun are caused by the moon passing 
between it and the earth, thus intercepting her 
light. An eclipse of the moon takes place when 
the earth passes between her and the sun, and 
thus throwing a shadow on the moon intercepts 
her light. There are but few instances of days 
being turned into night by a total darkening of 
the sun, and they were formerly beheld by man- 
kind with terror and amazement as prodigies 
portending calamity and misery. One that was 
observed’ in Portugal one hundred and fifty 
years ago created a darkness so sudden and 
profound that birds in the air fell to the ground. 
Another remarkable one occurred June 18, 1806, 
in New England. The day was clear, and seve- 
ral stars were visible. Beasts came lowing from 
the fields, and, with their masters, exhibited 
signs of terror and dismay. The natives of 
Mexico keep fasts during eclipses, imagining 
the sun has been wounded in a quarrel with the 
moon. Other nations have imagined the sun 
turned away her face in abhorrence of the crimes 
on earth. Columbus, when driven to extremity, 
saved himself and crew by predicting an eclipse, 
assuring the natives of the New World that the 
Deity was angry at their treatment of him, and, 
to show his anger, would turn away the light of 
the sun the third day after. The eclipse occur- 
red, the natives were térrified, and freely gave 
the assistance, but for which the discoverer must 
have perished. 





ORIGIN OF NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Tue ancients made presents out of respect on 
the New Year’s Day, as a happy augury for the 
ensuing year, which were called Strene. Sym- 


machus adds that the use of them was first in- 
troduced by King Tatius, Romulus’s colleague, 
who received branches of vervain, gathered in 
the sacred grove of the goddess Strenua, as a 
happy presage. 














THE DONATION 


VISIT IN FAIRVIEW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY BROTHER TOM.” 


Aunt Tamar Connor is one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the town of Fairview. And what 
is very much to her honor, in this day of dis- 
guises and false attractions, she is not ashamed 
of her age, and, single maiden as she is, she 
makes no attempt to conceal the number of 
years that she has inhabited the pleasant town 
in which her busy lot is cast. Indeed, Tamar 
Connor’s biography being part of the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the place, she could not disguise 
her age if she would. So she makes a merit of 
necessity, and, if any one should question her 
upon a passage of antediluvian history, we do 
think she would poke the end of her knitting- 
needle under her cap, and consider before she 
answered, 

Being a public character and a sort of living 
precedent, a way-mark in the annals of Fair- 
view, Aunt Tamar’s name is in everybody’s 
mouth, and this the more naturally since she is 
an oracle on all matters of past history, present 
propriety and expediency, and future probability. 
But the name, like other familiar and household 
words, could not be rolled over so many tongues 
without getting its sharp corners rubbed off—as 
a pebble rolled among the shingle on the beach 
becomes, by rubbing, round and smooth as a 
filbert. Constant repetition has shortened the 
word, and caused the elision of the last conso- 
nant, until, out of Tamar, by euphony, Tammy 
is produced. Tammy Connor is a female Figaro. 
It is Tammy here and Tammy there, Tammy, 
Tammy everywhere. 

Everybody declares, with Aunt Tamar at 
their head, that Fairview is a pretty place. And 
everybody is right. The best elements of the 
picturesque are united in its landscape. Abrupt 
hills, capped with ornamented houses; ocean 
cliffs, surmounted with here a miniature castle 
and there a Swiss cottage; wooden gothics, 
Italian villas, Grecian temples, Indian veran- 
dahs, and American nondescripts furnish all 
varieties of model and form. Once in a while, 
an old farm-house has been found in an eligible 
place for improvement; and, being bought for 
that purpose, is so converted with paint, crot- 
chets, corbeilles, rackets, points, turrets, and 
tracery, that its old windows peep out from 
under the load of roof and trimmings like frolic 
eyes from under grandmother’s teen bonnet, 








with its bows and bedizenment. These are the 
summer dwellings of the cits whom railroads 
have invited out of town. Old Ocean seems to 
dance and tumble before them in high apprecia- 
tion of one sensible fashion which the varying 
round of human fancies has brought about. It 
is certainly better to live, with one’s family, in 
such a place, through the warm months, quiet, 
comfortable, and domestic, and withal within 
the reach of business, than to be crowded, with- 
out comfort, in some huge hotel, at a fashion- 
able watering or bathing-place. 

In the midst of these wilder and bizarre fea- 
tures are quiet nooks of homelike comfort, green 
slopes and vales, cultivated gardens and inclo- 
sures, the residences of the inhabitants proper, 
who have caught the contagion of ornament, 
and applied the renovating brush to their build- 
ings. Clumps of trees, wisely left, shelter and 
protect them. The blending of these various 
tastes, the ornate and the practical, the beauti- 
fully wild and the charmingly cultivated, with 
the glancing waters of the ocean for a back- 
ground, do, indeed, compose as pretty a picture 
as eye could desire to rest upon. And when 
Aunt Tammy, with her honest pride of birth, 
sings the praises of Fairview, nobody dared or 
even desired to contradict her. 

There is another feature of the landscape in 
Fairview which must not be forgotten—its eight 
church-towers and spires. The old original still 
supports the effigy of the cock which warned 
St. Peter; the others have various ornaments. 
One has an angel with a trumpet, another a 
comet, and another is an effort to create the 
appearance of a star supporting something which 
looks like a great bug. Another—tell it not in 
Leyden, whisper it not in Plymouth—actually 
is surmounted with a cross. The congregation 
is most congregational among Congregationalists, 
and anti-prelatical among protesters against pre- 
lacy, yet still they have across! The architect 
wished to avoid the Latin cross, so took the 


Greek ; but, as he mounted the equal arms of 
the Greek cross upon a long upright, he unwit- 
tingly constructed the only emblem under which 
the Pope and the Patriarch might shake hands 
together. 

With its eight churches, Fairview can only, 
by the most ambitious enumeration, count four 
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or five thousand inhabitants, even at the height 
of the summer solstice, And, as among these 
are found the usual proportion of people whoso 
gifts for religious purposes are “ nothing to no- 
body,” it required all the industry and ingenuity 
of those who are willing to give to devise ways 
and means for the support of all these churches. 
In the good old times, when the chanticleer on 
the old steeple had an eye over all as belonging 
to his parish, there was no difficulty about the 
minister’s support. But Aunt Tammy Connor 
led the way, or was one of those who led the 
way in the schism by which, as the polypus 
grows where it is cut, eight churches grew out 
of one. Therefore it is well to be supposed that 
she took a deep interest in religious fiscal mat- 
ters. Many years ago, when Tamar Connor was 
young and ardent, she, with other members of 
the then one flock, desired and conspired to be 
set off and establish a new church and society. 
She applied to the church for her dismission and 
certificate of regular standing. And the church, 
as if it did not know all about it, asked Tamar 
if she was going out of town; and, if she was 
not going, why she desired to take leave. We 
can’t tell all the particulars, but we know that, 
according to all tradition, there arose a great 
commotion in Fairview. There was a council 
ecclesiastical, an assembly of divines, second 
hardly, in their own opinion, as to weight 
of business, to the Westminster, and the sub- 
ject of their debate was whether they should 


let Tammy go; and, if she went, where she 
should go, there being no other flock in Fair- 
view; and whether they could suffer her to un- 
fold herself, there being no other fold to take 
Tammy's case was the test case; and, 


dinner, and deliberation 


her in. 
after deliberation and— 
tea, and deliberation again, they 


Tammy might go, if she must, 


again and 
decided that 
though sore against the wishes of her pastor, 
whose prophetic eye discovered the increase of 
congregations and the diminution of support. 
So Tammy went, and others too; and thus 
arose the second church in Fairview, and six 
have risen since. 

Beautiful in summer, Fairview has its winter 
woauties, too. Nothing could be more charming 
cold pure brightness than the wide sheet of 
The trees, sparkling 
with icicles, or loaded with snow, or presenting 


y 
in its 


snow over field and hill. 


a fairy tracery against the winter sky, in their 
nakedness are beautiful. And whet the noble 
pines and other evergreens have shaken off the 
feathery white, and stand in green contrast with 
the scene and with the season, Aunt Tammy 
Connor is justified in declaring that, summer or 
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So think 
not those summer birds, the cits, who abandon 
their country homes when the cold sets in, and 


winter, Fairview is a delightful place. 


are off for the city. Their windows are even 
boarded up, their statues and fountains are re- 
moved or covered, and the splendid country- 
seats are in winter doleful enough. Yet then 
old Ocean is most sublime, and the stern beau- 
ties of the winter scene are worthy twice over 
the mud and soiled snow of the town, So says 
Aunt Tammy, and she is not so far wrong 
either, 

It was just at this season of the year that our 
little sketch opens. Aunt Tamar Connor's min- 
ister, who, when he first came to Fairview, 
divided the town with the old parish, and had a 
small family and a large salary, had now a 
salary rather less nominally, and actually much 
smaller, since more money would buy less than 
of old; or, rather, wants had multiplied. He 
had, moreover, as ministers usually have, no 
lack of children. And he was getting in the 
vale of years. His sermons were pronounced 
“wood, solid, old-fashioned discourses,” the 
right kind for Aunt Tammy and her confede- 
rates. But the young people wanted more life, 
or genius, or something, they knew not what, 
and the six newer churches were taking away 
his flock, even as he had taken a part of that 
of old chanticleer, The church under that 
steeple had changed also, and a young new light 
was restoring its youth, Aunt Tammy saw that 
something must be done. 

Fancy fairs, mite societies, missionary boxes, 
all the usual and unusual modes of beguiling 
the penurious into beneficence, and the liberal 
into increased munificence, had tried. 
Christmas was at hand, and Tammy happened 
to know—what was there that she did not hap- 
pen to know ?—that the minister’s family were 
not at all prepared for it. Aunt Tammy is a 
little body, and active and efficient, as little 
bodies are apt to be. She has been pretty, and 
even now is far from being disagreeable. She 
has a pleasant chatty way with her, which 
reconciles you to her interference even in what 
you feel is not her business. She can make 
inquiries in such a natural and easy way that 
the person questioned never hesitates to answen. 
She can insinuate a direction or a bit of advice 
with such an air of confidence that it will be 
followed, that he or she who can resist must be 
hard-hearted, indeed, so full is her heart and 
She knows every- 


been 


manner of good intentions. 
body’s secrets, and everybody’s family history 
and circumstances. She has a nice perception 
of character and of the proprieties, and can un- 
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derstand precisely how far it will do for a 
maiden lady te proceed in any direction, She is 
not above a little presse when address will an- 
swer better than a bold and open push, and is 
self-denying enough to conceal her part and 
agency——at least ustil a thing is fairly started, 
Then, indeed, she may come in with her claim 
to honor and notice, 

The reader will readily guesa, then, how it 
happened that Fairview became all alive with 
talk about a projected “donation party.” All 
the town talked of it, though only a part could 
directly participate ; for it would be something 
like denying the faith and becoming an infidel 
to * donate” to any but your own minister, At 
the very least, it would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. But all could talk. Fairview is a small 
town, but its fund of talk is large. It must be 
a religious place, with eight churches, ‘To sup- 
pose else were a greatscandal, Its conversation 
was chiefly on religious subjects, and so forth; 
the etcetera being the more prominent themes, 
and consisting of such matters as the following, 
to wit: Clergymen, their wardrobes and their 
habits, the chronology of their coats, and the 
quality and quantity of their cigars; the time 
of their daily rising; the quantity of butter they 
like to their toast; their debts, if they contract 
any, and their extravagance, if they walk over a 
toll-bridge, when they might sneak over on a 
railroad track toll free. Their wives, and their 
wives’ wardrobes, domestic servants, if they 
keep any, and children; whether the lady is 
proud or not; how she can be so extravagant as 
to wear the net shawl which some city friend, 
more liberal than wise, has given her, though, 
poor soul! she atones for the high price of her 
shawl by wearing a ninepenny calico frock un- 
der it. Those, and other like pious topics, are 
the natural atmosphere of talk in sewing circles 
* for the benefit of the church.” The projected 
donation party spread the same kind of gossip 
over a large surface. 

All the young people beset Aunt Tammy. 
To be sure, a donation party was no new thing ; 
but there had been none for so long a time in 
the village that it took the character of a novelty, 
and some of the younger people had never wit- 
nessed one. To them it would have the sharp 
edge of an untried excitement. 

* Did you over see a donation party ?” 

* Yes, indeed,” said Aunt Tammy; “ but we 
used to call them Giving Bees. Who talks of 
getting one up?” 

** Everybody in our society ; and we thought, 
to be sure, you must have started it.” 

VoL. XLIX,—12 
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** Me, indeed !” said Tamar, with a sly smile; 
“as if I did everything.” 

“Ah, we know you, Aunt Tammy. 
tell us how it’s done,” 

* Oh, well, if you will have me into it, I sup- 
pose the minister would like some shirts, and 
that little boy wants a coat, and the minister's 
wife a frock.” And so she went on through 
various articles, of which, as we have said, she 
happened to know they were in need at the par- 
sonage, Coal and wood, and candles and gro- 
ceries, she said, * And 
money,” added Aunt Tammy, laughing, “is 


Come, 


never came amiss, 


always a cash article,” 

It was wonderful, the indefatigability of the 
little maiden. The whole thing was in a de- 
lightful way of success, and the hints which she 
gave at the parsonage opened hopes, which had 
been not a little dampened, that the end of the 
year would bring both ends to meet. Aunt 
Tammy was delighted, dear disintarested soul 
The good work was of 
her conception and her promotion, and the share 


and well she might be, 


of pleasure she took in it was fairly hers, Aunt 
Tammy was not one of those who carry round 
the hat, and count that their share of the collec. 
tion, for she was prepared to give, according to 
her means, more than they all. The spinstgr’s 
mite is as fruitful as the widow's, 

But alas! “The best laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aft agley.”” There was an oppo- 
sition party in the second parish in Fairview, 
A young widow, formerly one of Aunt Tammy's 
Sunday school scholars, and the only one whose 
ears she had ever found it necessary to box, had 
treasured up her wrath for fifteen long years, 
She had married; but that did not efface the 
blow. She had lost her only child, but still recol- 
lected the tingle of the old maid’s fingers, She 
buried her husband ; but even then did not bury 
her vindictive wrath. She never would be 
happy while Tammy Connor sat in the gate of 
the second parish in Fairview—to Widow Shute 
another king’s gate where Tammy Connor was 
Widow Shute had 
pretty eyes, black, and, when she chose, not a 
little spiteful. Widow Shute had delightful 
raven tresses. Widow Shute was a brunette, 
with the brightest carnation peeping through 
her dark skin. She could smile to enchantment. 
She could talk to bewitch you. And she re- 
solved, there and then, to raise the standard of 
revolt in the second parish in Fairview, against 
the dictatorial pretensions of * old Tabby Con- 
nor.” Old Tabby! 
come at last, even béfore we shuffle off our 


a Mordecai in petticoats, 


To what base uses may we 
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mortal coil, when a dashing young widow sets 
about undermining us. 

As fast as Tamar built, Widow Shute ma- 
liciously pulled down. We grieve to say it, but 
a young widow was too many guns for an old 
maid. The excitement was prodigious. Poor 
minister Moulton was almost pulled to pieces ; 
and, as to his family, dear me! If the rending 
had been literal, and not metaphorical, there 
would not have been a shred of them left. It 
was even said that the bound girl had nothing 
to eat, and less to wear, while the children had 
butter to their sponge-cake and broadcloth un- 
der-garments. As to Mrs. Moulton, she slept 
on down, and drank tea out of a silver pot (too 
true, alas! but it was her only patrimony, that 
old tea-service). Mr. Moulton smoked three 
cigars every day, and sometimes four. (But 
decidedly the worst part of his conduct did not 
leak out. He bought his cigars, to my know- 
ledge, four for a penny!) It was wonderful 
how the failings of the Moultons became bruited 
abroad. 

Aunt Tammy Connor found out the mischief 
that was going on, and tried to propitiate the 
Widow Shute. She asked her to take part in 
the proceeding. ‘No, indeed! not she!” 

The night arrived, and dire was the dismay 
of Parson Moulton’s friends. The house was 
well lighted, but the lamps shone in empty 
rooms. The Widow Shute had labored with 
telling effect. There came at length some visit- 
ors, and Tammy strove to put them in good 
spirits, while she declared, with a little extension 
of the truth, that the matter was not so unsuc- 
cessful after all. She counted and counted, 
carrying more than one for every ten, till she 
raised the evening’s donations “‘ almost up to a 
hundred dollars, only think!’ But it was dull 
music; and the few young people who had come 
began to think that a donation party could be 
* no such great things after all, just as the Widow 
Shute had said.” 

And was the widow present? No, indeed, 
notshe! But there was one there whom nobody 
knew. She was a little old woman with a cane, 
and she brought her donation—six copper cents 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper, which she de- 
posited on the table with great circumstance. 
Everybody laughed ; who could help it? Every- 
body we mean but Aunt Tammy. She told them 
“they should know better; they might be de- 
spising the widow’s mite.” People looked at 
the stranger, and she pulled down her hood. 

The Moultons gave their guests the best wel- 
come they could, and tried to feel happy. But 
it was a constrained affair for hosts and for 











guests. It fell short, and nothing satisfies which 
disappoints. The poor minister felt worse than 
all the rest what he was compelled to consider 
the waning regard of his people. 

“Here, Aunt Tammy,” said the postmaster’s 
boy, coming in just as the party were thinking 
of separating, “‘ are the letters for you, you told 
me to bring.” 

That ’s a man,” said aunty, her face bright- 
ening up, as she handed the lad refreshments, 
and proceeded to open her letters. ‘‘ This,”’ said 
she, “‘is from Mr. Brown, who lives, in the 
summer, in the castle house, and contains twenty 
dollars, donation !” 

“My!” cried two or three voices. 

** And here are twenty more from the Veran- 
dah !”” 

The people crowded into the room as Aunt 
Tammy went on, and the number of guests be- 
gan to look quite respectable. 

“ And here are fifty from ‘several friends!’ ” 

* Dear me!” 

So Aunt Tamar Connor proceeded through 
the parcel of a dozen letters, more or less, the 
proceeds of all being about two hundred dollars, 
and the terms in which several were couched 
being very gratifying. Quite a knot of gentle- 
men, some even from the other seven parishes, 
had followed the postmaster’s boy from curiosity. 
Their hands went into their pockets, for giving 
is contagious, and Aunt Tamar Connor footed 
up in cash the sum of three hundred dollars, for 
the Rev. Mr. Moulton. 

The aged stranger, whose six cents had been 
the subject of suppressed laughter, waited to see 
what the letters brought, and was hemmed in 
by the fresh arrivals of guests, so that she could 
not get away. She offered not a word of com- 
ment, but seemed somewhat uneasy under her 
hood. 

** What do you think of this?” asked Aunt 
Tammy. 

Not a word of reply. But as she turned 
hastily to go, her hood was brushed off in the 
crowd. With the hood came the cap, anc down 
fell the raven curls of Widow Shute! 





Postscriptum.—The reader may like to hear 
how the unexpected happy conclusion of the 
Donation Party came about. When Aunt 
Tammy perceived how miserably things were 
going, she resolved that she would not be foiled, 
though it was for the first time in her life; and 
she laid awake through a whole long winter's 
night, planning in what mode she should meet 
the enemy. The idea came to her about day- 
break, and giving herself only time for one little 
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nap, she wrote a packet of the neatest little 
notes of appeal to the absent summer occupants 
of the ornamented cottages, with what good 
result we have seen. Nobody can think of every 
thing; and city people, who rusticate during the 
summer, need only to be reminded of their duty 
to the pleasant towns in which they spend the 
summer months, in order to practise it. 

A permanent good effect followed. Those 
who bégin to give take an interest in the object 
they befriend. The city parishioners of the 
second parish in Fairview, when they came the 
next summer, opened the subject of an increase 
of salary, which should render spasmodic efforts 
to support the minister unnecessary. It was 
carried. They next proposed that the aged Mr. 
Moulton should have a young colleague. This 
was carried also. Aunt Tamar Connor in her 
lovely old age is delighted—more especially 
that certain of the city young men, who used to 
have a bad habit of strolling, fishing, sketching, 
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and other vagabond pursuits on Sundays, now 
come obediently to the ‘‘ meeting” to hear the 
young minister preach, and the elder conduct 
the other parts of the exercises. 

Still another good effect has grown out of the 
“Donation Party.” The people in Fairview 
have learned that to send presents at all times 
to the parsonage is better than to pile all up in 
troublesome superfluity at one time. All the 
year through the ministers are gratefully re- 
membered, and the pretty town of Fairview has 
become a clerical paradise. The people too are 
as well pleased as the pastors; for, if you can 
but keep the relation cordial and pleasant, great 
good grows out of preaching and hearing. 

We must not forget to add that the Widow 
Shute shot madly from her sphere of mischief, 
and has not been seen in Fairview since her 
sixpenny donation. They do say she is married 
again. ‘‘Mercy on that man who has her!” 
Aunt Tammy says. And so say you and I. 





SEA-BATHING+# 


SEA-BATHING, when properly employed, is a 
stimulant, in the first instance, to the skin, and 
further to the body generally. The stimulant 
action upon the skin indeed even proceeds so 
far as to cause eruptions somewhat resembling 
scarlatina; in some cases, the smarting from 
these eruptions is so severe after each immersion 
that the practice has to be discontinued, at least 
for a time. 

The abstraction of caloric from the body, in 
consequence of bathing in sea-water, certainly 
appears to be less than it is from bathing in 
fresh. The effects, however, from bathing in 
the sea must vary, as the proportion of the 
saline constituents varies considerably in differ- 
ent localities. ‘*The average quantity of saline 
matter is three per cent., which consists of 
chloride of soda, or common salt, sulphate of 
magnesia, or Epsom salt, sulphate of soda, or 
glauber salt; also muriate of magnesia and of 
lime, with salts of iodine and bromine.” The 
above constituents are uniform as to presence, 
but are so unequal as to quantity that, “in the 
Baltic, a pint of water contains scarcely two 
scruples of salt; on the coasts of Great Britain 
it contains more than half an ounce; in the 
Mediterranean much more; and in some parts 
under the Line, the quantity amounts to more 


than two ounces.” “From the beginning of 
July, the temperature of the sea is constantly on 
the increase, and during the month of August, 
it is at the highest, remaining the same with 
very little alteration till September, when the 
temperature again becomes less. The minimum 
temperature of the sea, for each day, is in the 
morning befure ten o’clock, its maximum from 
twelve to five. Other circumstances being the 
same, the temperature of sea-water is observed 
to be higher in proportion to the proximity of 
continents and islands.”’{ Moreover, the tem- 
perature of the sea on a line of coast is modified 
by the construction of the shore; if this be 
rocky, rapidly deepening, the temperature of 
the sea during summer will be lower than it is 
on a flatter shore, where the advancing tide 
travels over an extent of sand warmed by the 
sun, and vice versé in winter. 

Persons who are unaccustomed to sea-bathing 
may sometimes find it of service to take two or 
three tepid sea-baths, before going to the open 
sca. There is, however, no necessity, as some 
suppose, for a course of medicine beforehand, 
unless the individual is decidedly out of health, 
and then sea-bathing should not be engaged in 
before consultation with a medical man, who 
may give medicine for the existing ailment, but 





* From “ Thompson’s Dictionary of Domestic Medicine.” 


+ “Lee's Baths of England.” 
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certainly persons in good health have no occa- 
sion for preparatory medicine. Individuals who 
are very plethoric, who are the subjects of any 
organic disease, or who have any tendency to 
fulness about the head, also aged persons, should 
not bathe without medical sanction. 

If a person is in a state of body to be benefited 
by bathing, and if the good effects are not coun- 
teracted by too long immersion in the water, the 
bath should be followed by reaction, which con- 
veys a sensation of increased strength and spirits, 
a glow of warmth on the skin, and increased 
appetite; if, on the other hand, the reaction is 
tardy, if the skin continues cold and blue-look- 
ing, if the fingers and toes become what is called 
** dead,” if there is bodily and mental depression, 
with languor and sleepiness, it is certain the 
bathing does not agree, from some cause or 
other. When cold sea-bathing does not agree, 
or is too depressing, the tepid sea-bath is often 
of much service, and does not relax like fresh 
water tepid bathing. 

Sea-water, as might be expected from its 
saline constituents, acts as a purgative. The 
usual dose is half a pint, repeated once or twice 
according to effect. It may be gone on with, 
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with less risk of depressing consequences than 
arises from the use of saline aperients generally ; 
indeed, it exerts a tonic influence. ‘“ Sea-water 
has been frequently taken in habitual costive- 
ness, particularly by those of full habit who lead 
a sedentary life. In this instance, its stimulant 
properties are as useful as its purgative qualities. 
When it is to be given to children, they are 
easily persuaded to take the dose if its nauseous 
taste be covered with a little port wine. Itisa 
curious fact, that by the continued employment 
of sea-water as a purgative, although for a short 
time it produces emaciation, yet its secondary 
effect is to promote obesity.” 

“It is not easy to account for the fact that no 
artificial mixture of the component parts of sea- 
water produce a compound of powers equal to 
the natural.” ‘Although sea-water cannot be 
regarded as a purgative of much power, yet in 
some constitutions it operates when no other 
cathartic will take effect.” ‘‘ When it fails to 
purge, which it does in some habits, it produces 
fever of a low kind, accompanied with purple 
spots on the skin.”’* 





* Thomson's “ Materia Medica.” 





TWILIGHT SHADOWS. 


BY MARAH, 


Ay, ’tistrue! ‘“ There can be no companion- 
ship for loneliness of heart.”’ Friends are round 
me, the kind and true. Smiles greet, and kind 
words welcome me in the social circle: but I 
heed them not; my heart is buried in the past. 
I am alone! I smile, but ’tis a feigned one. 
Joy has no place in my heart; Grief holds its 
revels there. How changed I am! 

When a child, none was happier than I. I 
gathered flowers and chased the butterflies; but 
the flowers have withered, and the butterflies 
flown. Darkness is on my path: the one who 
made life to me all sunshine lies ’neath the sod ; 
the lark sings above his grave, and the pale 
primrose mingles its fragrance with the evening 
air. 

Oh! had I been near him, when the wing of 
the Dark Angel swept past, and the dews of 
Night gathered on his brow! 

But the deep, blue ocean rolled between us. 
To-day, the funeral of a babe passed my win- 
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dow ; a smile came to my lips, and I said, Sweet 
child! thou hast escaped the storms of life, and 
gone to mingle with the band of white-winged 
worshippers around the throne. God pity the 
heart-broken mother! How she will miss the 
voice of her child, and the eloquent language of 
its violet eye! In this solemn twilight hour, 
comes a form of manly grace and dignity. ‘I 
cannot make him dead:” I see the high expan- 
sive forehead, whereon are written high and holy 
thoughts ; the love in those deep eyes ; and hear 
the voice, which ne’er to mine replied, but in 
tones of kindly cheer. 

I bear about with me a haunted heart. But 
hark! I hear a low sweet voice murmuring, 
“There smiles a band, where sorrow breathes 
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Far from the breathings of changeful skies, 

Over the seas and the graves it lies, 

Where the day of the lightning aud cloud is done, 
And Joy reigus alone as the lonely sun.” 
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LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS. 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


(Continued from page 43.) 


CHAPTER V. 
First voyage of Columbus—Land discovered. 


THERE was great rejoicing at the house of 
friar John Perez, when Columbus once more 
reached there, on his way to Palos. The two 
friends were now about to make themselves 
sure that perseverance must succeed, if backed 
by an inward sense of truth. 

Yet I would have to fill many pages were I to 
tell what trials, and troubles, and vexations 
Columbus had still to undergo before he could 
obtain the men and ships he needed. At length, 
however, after nearly three months spent in the 
hardest labor, the fleet of proposed discovery was 
ready for sea. 

Think you, young reader, that this fleet was 
a gallant array of strong and well-built ships ? 
Be not mistaken, but let me tell you how many, 
and what those vessels were. After years of 
almost begging solicitation, Columbus now found 
himself at the head of three ships, so called. 
Two of these, the Nina and Pinta, commanded 
by Vincent and Martin Pinzon, were such as 
our hardy New England fishermen would now 
trust themselves in doubtfully to sail from Mar- 
blehead to Newfoundland. The best and largest, 
in which Columbus himself sailed as admiral, 
was called by him the St. Mary, “ out of respect 
for the blessed Virgin, whom he honored with 
singular devotion.” This was the only vessel 
completely covered from the waves; the other 
two having but single decks, except at the prow 
and stern, which were built high out of the 
water. 

Before embarking on his perilous voyage, 
Columbus, at the head of those who were to sail 
with him, went in solemn procession to the 
chapel of that convent at whose gates he had 
found the warmest and most faithful of his 
friends, the friar John Perez. From the hands 
of that pious priest, he and his companions, 
about one hundred in number, having confessed 
their sins, received the holy sacrament of com- 
munion. All then joined their prayers that 
Heaven would watch over their enterprise, as 


being cae which was to carry the knowledge of 
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Christian truth to the remotest nations of the 
earth. 
A little before sunrise of the next day, which 
was Friday, the third of August, 1492, Columbus 
spread his sails to a favoring wind, and, fol- 
lowed by the earnest prayers of a sad multitude 
of spectators, left the shores of Spain, steering 
a straight course for the Canary Isles. On 
Saturday, it blew a hard gale, during which the 
rudder of the Pinta broke loose. This accident 
greatly alarmed many of the seamen, as they 
looked upon it as a warning that the voyage 
would come to a bad end. Columbus, however, 
held steadily on his way, yet not without gloomy 
thoughts ; for every hour’s sail showed him that 
his ships were but crazy affairs, which a severe 
storm might send to the bottom of the sea. 
Having at length reached the Canary Isles, 
the admiral voyaged among them for three weeks, 
trying to find some vessel to take the place of 
the Pinta. This he was unable to do. But, 
strengthening his frail ships as he best could, 
and having taken on board a fresh supply of 
water and provisions, he began his voyage in 
good earnest on Saturday, the 6th of September. 
There being a calm that day, the fleet did not 
sail far. In the gray of the following morning, 
the highlands of Ferro, the westernmost of the 
Canaries, were still in view. But, with the 
sun, a lively breeze arose, and swept our ad- 
venturers from the sight of land. Then it was 
that the hearts of the mariners sank within 
them. Beating their breasts, many of these 
sturdy and weather-beaten veterans shed tears, 
and broke out into loud lamentation, as if they 
were never to see land again. - Columbus, how- 
ever, was never more hopeful than now. ‘No 
one save myself,” he might have justly thought, 
“is able to guide these ships back safely to the 
firm earth of the east. But I am resolved to 
follow the sun to those lands which I know 
must lie in the distant west.” Yet he did not 
speak about this. Telling the seamen that a 
country full of treasures would presently be 
arrived at, he so comforted them that they dried 
up their tears, and, for a while, were quite 


cheerful. 
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By the 14th of September, the fleet was more 
than six hundred miles westward of the Cana- 
ries. Here the trade winds, which, following 
the apparent course of the sun, blow constantly 
from east to west, began to waft them with 
gentle swiftness over a smooth sea. For eleven 
days not a sail was changed. 

About this time an appearance was noticed, 
which no man had ever before remarked. In- 
stead of pointing straight towards the north star, 
the needle of the compasses began to turn every 
day a little to the west. This strange pheno- 
menon struck great terror into the hearts of the 
men. The compass, by which alone they could 
hope to be led out of the watery wilderness they 
were now in, seemed about to lose its hidden 
and wonderful power. But this change of the 
needle, which is now familiar to most naviga- 
tors, though its cause is still uncertainly known, 
Columbus explained in a way that quieted the 
fears of his companions, if it did not free his 
own more enlightened mind from doubt. 

Still pursuing a westward course, the fleet 
began to fall in with great fields of weeds float- 
ing in an easterly direction. These again stirred 
up the alarm of the seamen. They declared 
that the utmost bounds of the navigable sea 
must have been reached, and that these weeds 
would soon stop them from sailing further, and 
finally hold them fast in the ocean. But, while 
Columbus was telling them that they ought 
rather to be cheered than dismayed, since the 
weeds were green as if but lately torn from some 
near land, a fresh breeze sprang up, and swept 
the vessels forward so briskly that the sailors 
again took heart. 

But I need scarcely go on to tell how one day 
the men would get discouraged, and the next be 
raised up once more with cheerful hope. Now 
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they took courage from the sight of a little crab | 
swimming about among the weeds that floated 


by; again, a flock of singing birds, “ of such 


small kinds as go not far from land,” would | 
light upon the rigging of the ships, and cheer | 


the sailors with their pleasant warblings. At 
times, the air would seem to be sweet with the 
fragrance of spices ; and, on other occasions, the 


clouds which rested on the horizon at sunset { 


would put on the appearance of mountains, 
when the cry of “ Land!” would ring joyfully 
from ship toship. But still no land was reached. 

At length the men began to grow tired. 
Though Columbus had kept them ignorant as to 
the real distance they had sailed, they were yet 
certain that their homes were fearfully far be- 
hind. They began to murmur. Columbus tried 
to soothe them. But, from murmuring, they 








proceeded to plain and outspoken mutiny. The 
officers even took sides with the common sailors 
against the admiral. Then it was that he begaa 
to fear for the success of what had been the one 
great object of his life. Still he gave no sign of 
the trouble eating up his heart, but, with a 
cheerful, yet fixed countenance, he told the 
men that, while “he did not blame their want 
of courage,” he meant, “right or wrong, that 
they should go on.” 

At length, some of the worst of the seamen 
began to talk of throwing Columbus overboard, 
and returning to Spain, there to account for his 
death by saying that he had fallen into the sea 
while looking at the stars and signs of the hea- 
vens, as he was wont to do. Others, including 
the officers, gathered on deck, and, with loud 
threats, called upon the admiral to return at 
once to Spain. 

But this he was determined not to do. Still, 
being sure that land was not distant, he solemnly 
promised his men that, if it were not reached 
within three days, he would change his course Tt 
to the eastward. The next day, October the 
eleventh, “it pleased God to manifest tokens 
that land was near. A green rush was seen to 
float by, and then a great green fish of that sort 
which goes not far from rocks. Then a cane, a 
staff curiously wrought, a small board, and many 
reeds lately washed away from the shore, were 
discovered floating in the sea. Next a fresh 
thorn branch, full of red berries, was noticed.” 

In the evening, “after prayers, the admiral 
made a speech to all the men, putting them in 
mind of how great a mercy it was that God had 
brought them so long a voyage with such fine 
weather. Therefore he prayed them to be very 
watchful that night, since he had certain hope 
that land would be found.” Nearly all the sails 
were then furled, to keep the ships from running 
ashore in the darkness. 

About two hours before midnight, as the fleet 
was sailing along slowly and silently, with every 
one on board watching anxiously for the pro- 
mised land, Columbus, who stood alone upon 
the forward part of his ship, saw a light a great 
way off, seemingly in motion, as if carried in 
some person’s hand on shore. With a beating 
heart, he quietly called two friends to his side. 
Meanwhile, the light had vanished. After a 
few minutes of anxious watching, however, all 
three saw it plainly. Immediately afterward, it 
seemed to be suddenly put out, nor was it seen 
again. 

But, about two o’clock in the morning, the 
startling and joyful boom was heard of the signal 
gun for land. It came from the Pinta, which 
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vessel had sailed ahead of the rest. All the 
ships were stopped at once, the sailors “ think- 
ing it a great while till daylight, when they 
would be able to see what they had so long 
desired.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


First landing of Columbus—Discovery of Cuba and Hayti— 
Columbus is cast ashore by the wrecking of his ship. 


Tue first light of Friday, the twelfth of Octo- 
ber, 1492, disclosed to Columbus and his com- 
panions a beautiful island, about fifteen leagues 
long, ‘* without hills, and full of green trees and 
delicious waters.” 

When the sun was fairly up, the admiral 
ordered all the boats to be manned. Then, 
getting into his own, he led the way to the 
shore. 

To the inhabitants of the island, who were 
seen running down towards the beach, and from 
the beach to the woods again, continually mak- 
ing signs of extreme wonder and astonishment, 
the appearance of the Spaniards must have been 
strange indeed. Clad in rich and brilliant scar- 
let, Columbus stood up in the prow of the first 
boat, supporting with one hand the royal stand- 
ard of Spain, and in the other holding his naked 
sword. After him came the two brothers, Mar- 
tin and Vincent Pinzon, each in his own barge, 
and carrying the flag of the enterprise, on which 
were a large green cross and other splendid 
ornaments. 

As soon as they had seaped upon the firm 
earth, Columbus and his followers, kneeling 
down, kissed the ground, and, with abundant 
tears of joy, gave thanks to God for the mercies 
he had shown them. Then a great crucifix was 
set up, and, all having gathered around it, the 
newly-found island was solemnly named San 
Salvador. After that, Columbus took possession 
of it for the King and Queen of Spain, whose 
viceroy, or representative, those present were 
now called upon to acknowledge him. 

Immediately a singular scene was witnessed. 
Crowding with eager tumult around Columbus, 
some of the men kissed his hands, others hugged 
him in their arms with every show of affection 
and respect. Many of those cowardly fellows 
who had given him so much trouble during the 
voyage, and had even proposed to toss him into 
the sea, now threw themselves in the dirt at his 
feet, and tremblingly begged his pardon for the 
wrongs they had done him. 

In the mean time, many of the natives, or 
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“Indians,” as Columbus called them, had 
gathered around the Spaniards, looking at them 
in speechless wonder and awe. Little by little, 
they grew bold enough to come up to them, and 
to feel their hands and faces, and to stroke their 
beards and shining weapons. But, while they 
ceased to fear the Spaniards, they did not the 
less respect them as a higher race of beings, who 
had flown down in winged canoes from their 
father the sun. Seeing how peaceable they 
were, the admiral gave them hawk’s-bells, glass 
beads, and other small things, which they re- 
ceived with loud cries and gestures of joy. 
When Columbus went back in the evening to 
his ship, crowds of these simple-minded people 
followed him, some swimming as if they had 
been born in the water, and others in their 
canoes made of the trunks of trees hollowed 
out. 

Having seen that many of the natives wore 
small ornaments of gold in their noses, Colum- 
bus, by signs, asked them where they got that 
precious metal. They pointed towards the 
south. Taking in a fresh supply of wood and 
water, the admiral presently set out for the 
island from which the gold was said to have 
been brought, and which he at once concluded 
must be Cipangoor Japan. He took along with 
him seven of the San Salvador people, whom 
he intended to teach the Spanish language, that 
they might act as guides and interpreters. 

As the fleet glided along over a smooth sea, 
many small but beautiful islands were disco- 
vered. On one of these, which he called Fer- 
nandina, Columbus stopped several days. He 
found the people “ wiser and more modest” than 
the natives of San Salvador, and extremely hos- 
pitable. They guided the Spaniards to the 
sweetest springs, and helped them to fill their 
water-casks and to roll them to the beach. 
Charmed with the pleasant meadows and 
“sweet” bird-songs of Fernandina, Columbus 
could scarce depart.” But, finding there no 
precious metals, he steered to the south-east, 
and arrived at what is now called Long Island. 
Here he again asked for gold. The people still 
pointed southward, where, they said, there was 
a great and rich country, named Cuba. 

Sailing in search of Cuba, Columbus came in 
sight of its grand mountains and lovely valleys 
on Sunday, October the 28th. He anchored in 
a large river, “ where the trees were thick and 
tall, and adorned with strange fruits and blos- 
soms.” <A boat’s crew was sent on shore to 
obtain some knowledge of the country. Not far 
from the landing-place they found two houses, 
built of palm branches in the shape of ten‘s, 
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They were neat and clean, but the owners of 
them had fled, leaving behind them “ their nets 
and other fishing-tackle, and a dog that did not 
bark.” As the admiral had ordered, nothing 
was disturbed or taken away. 

Coasting some distance to the north-west, 
Columbus entered a second large stream. On 
the banks of this river many naked Indians were 
seen; but, terrified at the sight of those strange 
creatures—the ships—they fled swiftly to the 
mountains. Having selected a fit place, Colum- 
bus made up his mind to stop here a while to 
repair his fleet and explore the country. 

Led astray by not understanding his Indian 
informants, Columbus now took up the notion 
that Cuba was not the Island of Japan, as he 
had at first supposed, but, in fact, a part of the 
main land of Asia. The real greatness of his 
discovery—that of lands hitherto unknown— 
was something he did not dream of. He still 
looked for the gold, the spices, the populous 
cities, and the mighty monarchs of India. 

Feeling very certain that some rich oriental 
prince lived in the neighborhood of where he 
now was, Columbus determined, therefore, 
while the ships were being repaired, to send 
envoys to find out the court of this fancied 
prince, and make his acquaintance. On that 
errand he dispatched two Spaniards learned in 
eastern languages, and accompanied by a San 
Salvador guide. 

Just as the fleet was ready for sea the mes- 
sengers came back. But they had found little 
gold. The greatest city they visited had only a 
thousand inhabitants. The people they met 
with were a simple, kind-hearted race, slightly 
and rudely civilized, and with no riches except 
their delightful climate and fertile soil. No 
mighty prince ruled over them; and they had 
worshipped the Spaniards as visitors from 
heaven. 

During their journey, the Spanish envoys saw 
for the first time what are now known as cigars. 
Taking certain dried herbs, the natives* would 
roll them up in a leaf. Having set fire to one 
end of this roll, which they called tobacco, they 
put the other in their mouths, drawing in the 
smoke and puffing it out again. The Spaniards 
were much surprised at this performance, as 
being equally foolish and useless. 

Learning from the Indians that there was a 
country to the eastward called Bohio, where 
gold was to be had in rich plenty, Columbus 
sailed in search of it. Then it was that Martin 
Pinzon, the captain and owner of the Pinta, and 
one of the first and most useful of the admiral’s 
friends, by a single wrong act so tarnished his 
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good name, that the remembrance of all his im- 
portant exertions in aid of the great discoverer 
can never make it brightagain. Eager to be the 
first to reach the gold mines of Bohio, Pinzon 
left his companions, regardless of all the signals 
which Columbus made him to furl his sails. 
His ship was the fastest in the fleet, and he was 
soon lost sight of. This wilful desertion weighed 
heavily on the admiral’s heart, for he believed 
that Pinzon had hastened to Spain to lay claim 
to the honors and rewards of his discovery. 

Sailing slowly against head winds, Columbus 
at length reached the eastern end of Cuba. In 
the distant south-east, he saw the tops of high 
mountains rising from the sea, and immediately 
turned his course towards them. About sunset 
of December the 6th, he cast anchor in the har- 
bor of St. Nicholas, at the western end of Hayti, 
one of the loveliest, and, since that time, one of 
the most unfortunate islands in the world. 

Seeing nothing of the Pinta, and being unable 
to have any communication with the natives, 
Columbus soon left St. Nicholas, and sailed 
along the northern shore of Hayti till he came 
to a second harbor. Here some of the men 
went ashore, and, while rambling through the 
woods, surprised and captured a beautiful Indian 
girl, whom they carried trembling to the ship. 
But Columbus having treated her with all kind- 
ness, and sent her home much pleased with 
many strings of beads, she told her people how 
gentle the strangers were, and they soon began 
to flock down to the landing-place. Like the 
inhabitants of the other islands, they went 
almost naked, and were simple, ignorant, and 
timid, but wonderfully kind and gentle. They 
had more gold than their Cuban neighbors, and 
gladly exchanged it for the merest trifles. 

Leaving these hospitable people, Columbus 
coasted eastward till he reached another fine 
harbor. Messengers came to him here from 
Guacanahari, a great cacique, or prince of the 
country. In the name of their sovereign, these 
messengers gave the admiral a curious mask, 
the ears, nose, and mouth of which were beaten 
gold, and invited him to come with his ships to 
the cacique’s village, which was some twelve 
miles distant to the eastward. 

Accepting this invitation, Columbus sailed on 
the 24th of December. A light breeze waftci 
the ships along so slowly that, at eleven o’clock 
in the evening, they were still four miles from 
the cacique’s village. It was then “a dead 
calm, and the sea as quiet as the water in a 
dish.” Seeing this, the admiral, who had not 
closed his eyes for two days and a night, went 
into his cabin to get a little sleep. As soon as 
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they noticed his absence, “‘ all the men went to 
rest.” Even the steersman, having lashed the 
helm, fell asleep beside it. While thus every- 
thing seemed safe, a swift but silent current 
drove the ship forcibly upon a bank of sand. 
Feeling the rudder strike, the steersman awoke 
and began to cry out. His cries aroused Colum- 
bus, who hurried upon deck, and found the 
half-awakened crew almost crazy with affright. 
The admiral alone was cool and collected. He 
made several skilful attempts to get the ship 
afloat; but “she would not budge; her seams 
cracked open, and all below deck filled with 
water.” As there was now no hope of saving 
the ship, he directed all his efforts to preserving 
the lives of his men. Fortunately, the sea was 
still smooth, and all hands made good their 
escape to the Nina, which was about a mile 
distant. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Columbus plants a colony on the Island of Hayti—His 
return to Spain. 


Tuat must have been to Columbus a dreary 
Christmas morning, which dawned upon him 
wrecked, and crowded with his worn-out crew 
in the smallest and only remaining vessel of his 
fleet. But he was not the man to sit down and 
lament over the accidents of fortune. Sending 
word to the cacique Guacanahari of his mishap, 
he went at once to work to save whatever he 
could of the treasures in his stranded vessel. 

The kind-hearted Indian prince is said to have 
shed tears of real sorrow when he learned what 
had happened to Columbus. Collecting a great 
fleet of canoes, he filled them with his people, 
and sent them off to aid the Spaniards in saving 
their goods. Thus assisted, Columbus found it 
easy to carry almost everything of value ashore. 
As fast as the goods were landed, the prince 
himself took charge of them, and placed a guard 
over them. Not a thing that came ashore was 
lost; though it must have been hard for the 
simple-minded Indians to keep their hands from 
the bright beads and trinkets, which, in their 
eyes, were more precious than gold. Writing 
in the journal which he kept for the king and 
queen: ‘ All the people lamented,” says Colum- 
bus, “‘as if our misfortune had been their own. 
I do assure your highnesses, there are no better 
people in the world. They love their neighbors 
as themselves, and their conversation is the 
sweetest in the universe, being always gentle 
and accompanied by smiles.” 
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When Guacanahari met Columbus for the 
first time, he was much grieved to see him look- 
ing so sorrowful. The kind-hearted cacique 
tried in every way to comfort him, providing 
houses and food for his shipwrecked seamen, 
and entertaining him with shows, in which a 
thousand or more of the natives would assemble 
in a shady grove, and dance their singular dances, 
and play their curious games. 

The efforts of the Indian prince to cheer 
Columbus were not altogether without effect. 
Yet the admiral’s thoughts were often gloomy. 
The desertion of Martin Pinzon and his own 
shipwreck, by which he was left with one frail 
caraval, seemed to forbid him to hope of ever 
returning to Spain. And, even if he should 
think of going back, how was he to carry all his 
men in a vessel so small as the Nina? 

As good fortune would have it, while Colum- 
bus was trying to answer this question in his 
mind, the shipwrecked sailors were becoming 
enchanted with their easy life on the island, and 
some of them began to talk about how they 
would like to stay there as long as they lived. 
Hearing of this, the admiral immediately deter- 
mined to plant a colony on the island, provided 
the cacique would permit him. Guacanahari 
gladly gave his permission ; for he lived in con- 
stant dread of certain fierce islanders, called 
Caribs, from whose attacks he hoped the Spanish 
colonists would defend him and his gentle peo- 
ple with their sharp weapons of steel, and with 
those terrible monsters, the cannon, which 
seemed to pour the noise of thunder and the 
destruction of lightning from their deep throats, 

Thirty-six seamen, and three others, having 
volunteered to stay and found the proposed 
colony, Columbus marked out the ground for a 
small fortress, or fortified castle. By the help 
of the natives, this building was finished within 
ten days. To it, and to the harbor, Columbus 
gave the name La Navidad, or the Nativity, as 
it was on Christmas day that he suffered ship- 
wreck there. The command of the infant 
colony was intrusted to James de Arana. 

On the 3d of January, 1493, Columbus de- 
livered his parting advice to the gallant little 
band who had volunteered to remain in the 
wilderness of an anknown world. Leaving the 
cacique Guacanahari in tears,and giving three 
hearty cheers to their friends on shore, the 
admiral and his companions unfurled the Nina’s 
sails at sunrise of January the 4th, and were 
wafted slowly on their homeward voyage. 

Two days afterwards, the joyful sight was 
seen sweeping towards them of a ship with all 
sails open to a fresh and favorable breeze. It 
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was the Pinta. In the pleasure he felt at being 
thus rejoined, Columbus did not deem it worth 
while to use his just right of punishing Martin 
Pinzon for his mutinous conduct, but quietly 
received his excuses, though he believed scarcely 
a word of them. 

Continuing his voyage along the coast of 
Hayti, Columbus came to anchor near a cape 
called Enamorado, or the Lover’s Cape. Here 
a boat was sent ashore. As the Spaniards ap- 
proached the land, they saw several Indians, 
who, greatly to their surprise, ran boldly towards 
them, as if about to attack them. Their looks 
were fierce, and they talked sternly. Their faces 
were painted hideously, some red, some black, 
and others white. All went naked, wearing 
their hair long, and adorned with the feathers 
of parrots or other birds. Their bows were of 
great length, their arrows pointed with sharp 
bones, and, “ instead of a sword, each carried a 
heavy club.” In fact, they were a hardy, war- 
like people, wholly unlike the timorous tribes 
Columbus had been dealing with. 

Though it was plain that these savages did not 
like the Spaniards, they suffered the boat to 
land. After a great deal of talk, they were in- 
duced to sell a few bows and arrows, and, when 
the boat went back to the ship, some of them 
ventured to go along. 

Having given them many strings of beads, 
Columbus sent the Indians ashore again, accom- 
panied by seven of the crew. By this time 
there was quite a crowd of savages on the beach. 
When the Spaniards offered to trade, they “ not 
only refused to sell anything more, but scorn- 
fully made as if they would seize the Christians. 
Seeing their fury, the sailors fell upon them, 
and put them to flight,” killing and wounding 
several. 

Notwithstanding this bloody affray, when 
Columbus again set sail, he had become so 
friendly with the natives that four of their 
young men went with him to guide him to cer- 
tain islands which he desired to visit. 

But, his ships being leaky, and his men 
anxious to get home, the admiral, taking advan- 
tage of a favorable wind, gave up all hope of 
making further explorations at that time, and 
steered his course towards Spain. After four 
weeks of fine weather, a terrific storm arose, on 
the first day of which the Pinta disappeared. 





Fora while, Columbus looked for death in every 


wave, and in every blast of the tempest. All 


his seamanship seemed to be useless, and he 
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endeavored to win the favor of heaven by 
solemn vows to perform pilgrimages and pe- 
nances. 

But the tempest grew still more furious, and 
all abandoned themselves to despair. Columbus 
had been under the stroke of death too often to 
fear that alone. Yet there was a heavy load on 
his heart, harder to bear than the mere prospect 
of dying. The men blamed his ambition for 
bringing them into such peril; he was grieved 
with the thought that his two sons would be 
left poor and friendless to struggle with the 
world. But more agonizing than all was his 
fear that, if his ship were lost, no knowledge 
of his discovery would ever reach Spain, and 
his name go down to future ages as that of a 
madman who had met destruction while in 
search of a visionary world. 

* Being thus distressed”—such are the admi- 
ral’s words—“I writ upon parchment an ac- 
count of the discoveries I had made, which 
writing I folded and sealed, and, having wrapped 
it in an oiled cloth, and then put it into a cake 
of wax, I dropped it into a cask, which I stopped 
up and tossed into the sea.” The writing itself 
was directed to the sovereigns of Spain, with a 
promise upon it that two thousand ducats would 
be given to any one who should take it to the 
persons for whom it was intended. 

Fortunately, Columbus was not compelled to 
rely wholly upon so uncertain a messenger. On 
Friday, the 15th of February, the storm passed 
away. That evening the joyful sight was seen 
of land, and, on the following day, anchor was 
cast off the Island of St. Mary’s, one of the 
Azores. 

After a hot quarrel with the Portuguese 
governor, who seemed desirous of making him 
and his companions prisoners, Columbus again 
set sail with a favorable wind, on the 24th of 
February. For several days the weather was 
all that he could wish. But, when they were 
expecting every moment to see the beloved coast 
of Spain rise up from the ocean, the poor, tem- 
pest-tossed mariners were again stricken by a 
terrible storm, and again did they give them- 
selves up for lost. Still driven by this fearful 
tempest, they at length came in sight of the 
coast of Portugal on the 4th of March. Scarce- 
ly hoping better treatmenf from the King of 
Portugal than the tempest offered him, Colum- 
bus that afternoon entered the Tagus, a river 
which runs by the city of Lisbon. 

(To be continued.) 























“THE PERFECT 


TREASURE.” 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Ir is not often that city friendships are worth 
much—not that we inveigh against those that 
grow with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength, be it in town or country. We mean 
that fleeting excitement of intimacy, which 
springs up on a party or concert night, between 
two ladies who have scarcely heard of each 
other before; flourishes luxuriantly through a 
season; and ends in coldness or decided rupture 
by a twelvemonth, leaving both parties to shrug 
their fair shoulders meaningly when the other 
is named, to avoid all contact in shops or picture 
galleries, and to declare to themselves three 
times a day that they “ would give a hundred 
dollars if they had not told Mrs. Dash that fuss 
with Harry, or about that bill at Stewart’s.” 

Once in a while, a real and increasing interest 
arises for some person met in the whirl of society, 
which, if circumstances will allow, brings forth 
the good fruit of kindly feeling, and mutual 
friendly offices. It was such an attraction that 
drew the quiet Mrs. Dalton towards the prettiest 
bride of the season in their large circle, Mrs. 
George Porter. It was. not returned very 
ardently at first, for Mrs. Dalton was not what 
is called an elegant woman, nor did she live in 
a stylish house. Her house was comfortably 
furnished, her children and herself well, but not 
showily dressed. Perhaps the elder lady would 
not have troubled herself to continue advances 
so carelessly met, had it not been that Mrs. 
Porter was careless about everything except her 
own pretty person, and Mrs. Dalton knew that 
the time would come when her really friendly 
feelings would be better understood and appre- 
ciated. 

There are many such young wives and mo- 
thers—in city life especially—who love their 
husbands and their children after a style of their 
own, provided they do not encroach too much 
upon their own pleasures and pursuits. They 
have not yet made that sacrifice of “ self” which 
commences a new era in the life of every person, 
and sometimes changes the most apparently 
trivial nature to an earnest and thoughtful 
character, which they wonder at, as much as 
their friends, 

Mrs. Porter, as a young mother, was the same 
good-naturedly selfish creature as had been the 
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bride, after the first excitement of showing her 
pretty baby to all her friends and acquaintances, 
in its embroidered blanket and Valenciennes 
frilled cap, was over. She tied its sleeve ribbons 
every morning in the most exquisite little bows, 
and fondled it ten minutes at a time, whenever 
she was not too handsomely dressed to take it. 
The little Ella renounced the pomps and vanities 
in as handsome a christening robe as her papa’s 
means would afford, and for the rest was left 
pretty much to the management of her nurse, 
fortunately a careful, middle-aged woman, who 
took much better caie of the infant than its 
mother, with the very best intentions, could 
have done. 

It is a great pity that these “domestic trea- 
sures” are subject to the common ills of life, and 
get sick, or have dying friends to nurse now and 
then. It was in this way that “ Manmer’” left 
Mrs. Porter the day before Mrs. Dalton, going 
to pay her an early morning call, found the dis- 
comfited mother of Miss Ella just going in search 
of a nurse. 

**Did you ever know anything more provok- 
ing?”? was Mrs. Porter’s salutation, tying her 
bonnet-strings as becomingly as possible before 
the parlor mirror, and settling her mantilla over 
her shoulders as if it had been for a fashionable 
call. Mrs. Porter hada habit of taking pains 
with her own appearance. ‘I declare I am half 
distracted to think this brother of Manmer’s 
should get sick just as we ’’re going to West Point, 
and all. Whatever I’m going to do without her 
I can’t imagine! I depend on her so—she has 
had her own way in everything—I never interfere 
in anything; and here she must go and leave me 
without a day’s warning because her brother 
took it into his head to have a ship fever.” 

* Oh, I am very sorry to know of it; ship 
fever is so dangerous and infectious, too!” 

“Yes; that’s what makes it so particularly 
bad for me; the people where he boarded were 
afraid to nurse him, and then I sha’n’t dare to 
let ‘Manmer’ come back, you know, when it ’s 
all over. Just see here,” and Mrs. Porter held 
up a handful of slips, very much resembling 
motto papers, “‘ Advertisements. See what a 
quantity of places I have to go to; streets I 
never heard of before I cut them out of the 
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‘Herald’ at breakfast, or George did, and he or- 
dered the carriage to be here at eleven.” 

“Jt is after eleven now,” Mrs. Dalton, said, 
as consolingly as she could, for she knew the 
loss of such a person as Nurse was no light 
trouble; “so I will not keep you.” 

“T can’t urge you ty stay, though I really did 
want to see you; I suppose these people must 
be seen after—or won’t you come with me?” 
hastily asked Mrs. Porter, as they stood in the 
hall, and she saw the comfortable carriage her 
always thoughtful husband had sent. 

Mrs. Dalton accepted the invitation. She 
had no particular engagement for the morning, 
and it occurred to her that she might be of ser- 
vice to the inexperienced mother in selecting 
*‘ Manmer’s’ successor. 

“9 Renson Street. Do you know where it is, 
driver? I’m sure I don’t; she advertises as 
nurse and seamstress. Mrs. Dalton, that’s the 
only objection I had to Nurse; she couldn’t sew. 
She said there was no time without neglecting 
baby; now that’s foolish, for I never heard her 
ery; if she had been a cross child, it would be 
different,” ran on Mrs. Porter, as they crossed 
Broadway, and entered the narrower streets 
beyond. 

“Perhaps the good care Nurse gave her pre- 
vented her being fretful. Neglected children 
are always the most peevish.” 

**Oh, but she was naturally good-tempered, 
and I don’t believe she was ever sick a day in 
her life. Now that it’s most time to put her in 
short-clothes, I want a nurse that can sew. 
Mrs. Parks showed me some beautiful dresses 
her nurse made, and Mrs, Moss told me her 
nurse did half the family sewing, and neither 
of those children is as well or as good as Ella.” 

Mrs. Dalton smiled a little. “Just as I said, 
Mrs. Porter. I’m afraid they gave more time to 
the needle than the child, though it was not 
their fault if the mother exacted it. However, 
there is a great difference. Some nurses arc 
idle; still, I would rather have the child well 
taken care of than the work done, of the two.” 

The carriage here stopped in front of a low 
grocery store, the number designated. The man 
seated on an empty barrel at the door removed 
his pipe, and in reply to the driver’s query, 
*‘Belaved there was a young ’oman wantin’ a 
place in the rear.” In the rear then the ladies 
were obliged to pick their way, through a narrow 
alley choked up by ashes, vegetable peelings, 
and coffee-grounds. Here they found a tall 
frame house, where high steps, windows, and 
doors, as far as they could see in the entry, were 
swarming with children, and the undressed heads 
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of women and girls, one of whom was supposed 
to be the individual advertising. Butno; “She 
had gone out to see till a place,” and her repre- 
sentative and spokeswoman, a slovenly girl with 
frowsy head and an enormous cherry-colored 
bow, offered her services, which were, however, 
instantly declined. 

“No. 199 Twentieth Street, child’s nurse; 
can bring the best references from her last place, 
where she has lived five years; is fully capable 
to take charge of a young baby,” read Mrs. 
Porter, from the pile in her hand. 

**Oh, let us see her by all means!’ suggested 
Mrs. Dalton; “I should think she would just 
suit you !”” 

* Or this,” continued Mrs. Porter. ‘ This is 
more what J want. 15 Carmine Street. That 
must be somewhere on the line of the Sixth 
Avenue Railroad. Nurse and seamstress; has 
the most undoubted recommendations; can cut 
and fit children’s dresses. There ’s a treasure 
for you. 15 Carmine Street, driver.” 

* Had you not better see the other first?” in- 
quired Mrs. Dalton. “Being so long in one 
place is a recommendation of itself; and you 
particularly need some one you can trust, and 
who has experience.” 

* Well, I don’t mind, as it’s on this side the 
town; but I’ve taken a fancy I shall like 15 
Carmine Street.” 

The number they were in search of made 
rather a long drive, and Mrs. Dalton tried to 
suggest between whiles some practical matters 
in the daily walk and conversation of Miss Ella 
and her nurse. She did not urge them as her 
own experience, or preface them “if I were in 
your place,” two means of administering advice 
which prove fatal to some constitutions, our own 
among the number. But her companion was so 
occupied in detailing her plans for the summer, 
particularly as to her child’s dress, which was 
to be “sweet as possible, for Ella was so fair’’— 
“as low as could be on the shoulders, for she 
had such a beautiful neck and arm’”’—and “ quite 
short, for Ella had remarkably small feet”—to 
take them much to heart. This she proved by 
showing very little interest in the tidy, well- 
recommended woman, in whom Mrs. Dalton 
instantly felt confidence, and making a vague 
engagement to see her again if not suited by 
three o’clock, they departed in search of the girl 
Mrs. Porter fancied. 

Fortune seemed propitious, the young person 
was in, and came flourishing forward to the 
carriage in a pink muslin dress, with a full white 
cross-barred apron, that stood out around her 
like a tunic. Her hair was dressed in full 
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Jenny Lind bandeaux, and she showed very 
good teeth when she smiled, as she did con- 
stantly. Mrs. Porter was delighted, and would 
have engaged her on the spot without a single 
question, if Mrs. Dalton had not been with her. 
She felt a little embarrassed about questioning 
such a genteel personage on her capabilities of 
performing a servant’s duties; but her com- 
panion, seeing her hesitation, said quietly— 

**T suppose you would like to know if she 
has ever had the care of a young infant?” 

** Oh yes, ma’am, the intire charge.” And the 
damsel folded her hands demurely over the 
muslin apron. 

*“ At night?” pursued Mrs. Porter. 
can’t be broken of my rest.” 

** Oh, certainly, ma’am. Ladies was usually 
so delicate they couldn’t lose their rest. What 
wages would you give, ma’am ?” 

“ Eight dollars a month to any one who suit- 
ed me, and could sew. You can sew?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, and work the English em- 
broideries. This collar, ma’am, if you ’d be 
pl’ased to lock, I did miself; and, for young 
children, ma’am, it ’s so suitable for their 
clothes.” 

**T should not think a nurse would find much 
time for embroidery,” Mrs. Dalton said. 

*““Oh, whin the young master—or was it a 
Miss, ma’am ?—was asleep, ‘specially if they 
was quiet children.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Porter, eagerly ; for 
the English embroidery had settled the question 
in her own mind. Mrs. Park’s nursery-maid 
was not equal to that, and English embroidery 
was so fashionable and so expensive. “ And 
my baby is very good; has never cried half an 
hour in her life.” . 

“To be sure, the sweet little thing !”’ interpo- 
lated the damsel in pink. 

“When can you come to me?” continued 
Mrs. Porter. 

“ Wheniver the lady pl’ases; but wouldn’t 
she look at the recommend ?” 

Mrs. Porter met Mrs. Dalton’s eye, and felt 
she had been headlong in her movements ; but, 
then, the girl looked so sensible and so clever, 
and the collar she had on couldn’t be bought for 
less than two dollars. 

**T was going to ask for your references,” she 
said, recollecting herself. 

And, reading the slips of paper with becom- 
ing gravity, she handed them in triumph to her 
friend as she did so. They were from ladies 
somewhat known in fashionable life, and both 
spoke especially of the unusual skill with which 
‘* Minnie Brenan” used her needle. 
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* You may come to-night at four,” said Mrs, 
Porter; “my nurse has been obliged to leave. 
You will find it a very easy place,” she added, 
thinking of the many tempting offers that might 
be made meantime. “ There is no washing to 
do, and only one child. Minnie is such a plea- 
sant name to speak!” But this was addressed 
to Mrs. Dalton, as the carriage turned ‘hhome- 
wards. “I’m so tired of Bridgets and Anns! 
Your paragon was a Bridget, I noticed. Now, 
don’t scold; and don’t tell George. I know you 
think I ought to have taken her. Just see if 
Minnie doesn’t turn out as well. I really needed 
a person who could do fine sewing.” 

*T never waste my regrets,’ Mrs. Dalton re- 
turned, pleasantly, “and I’m sure I wish for 
the best; but I can’t help thinking how much 
more experience Bridget has probably had, and 
how much care she would take from you.” 

** And how much sewing Minnie will relieve 
me of! Think of that, instead,” persisted Mrs. 
Porter, a little petulantly, and not quite at ease 
with herself, as the ladies separated. 

They missed each other in paying the last 
town visits, and Mrs. Dalton heard no more of 
Mrs. Porter’s treasure until they met on the 
piazza of the summer resort at which they were 
both to pass a few weeks. Mrs. Porter had 
been there some days, and broke away from a 
circle of young ladies, married and single, as 
handsomely dressed and as gay as herself, to 
welcome her friend. 

“ How is Ellie?” was the very natural ques- 
tion of the motherly elder lady, after the first 
greeting. 

“Oh, lovely as ever. There she is, with the 
blue bows, a great deal prettier’’—and she signed 
for the nurse to come towards them—* for Min- 
nie curls her hair so nicely. Nurse used to say 
it never wouldcurl. Come here, darling. Min- 
nie does my hair, too, beautifully—just look at 
it—every day. Wouldn’t you think she had 
had lessons from Martel? Mamma’s little fairy! 
Don’t she look lovely, Mrs. Dalton ?” 

Mrs. Dalton could say “ Yes” without any 
twinges of conscience, a fortunate thing, when 
such a direct appeal is made; but she was struck 
with the extreme delicacy of the child’s appear- 
ance, and a languid, dreamy expression in her 
large blue eyes. 

“There, George.” And Mrs. Porter turned 
to her husband, who had just come from the 
house. ‘George fancies she looks thin, and 
goes on very absurdly about it. I do believe 
he’d like me to shut myself up and become a 
child’s nurse to all intents and purposes.” 

“Oh no, Eleano?. But do you think, Mrs. 
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Dalton, she looks as well as she did? You 
have not seen her lately, and would be the best 
judge. I don’t wish to be unreasonable, I’m 
sure.” 

** She certainly is not as stout,” was all Mrs. 
Dalton trusted herself to say, for she did not 
wish to alarm Mr. Porter unnecessarily ; but 
she resolved to speak more plainly, if she 
thought the child really ill. 

** Of course, she ’s not so stout,’? Mrs. Porter 
said, with the air of an experienced matron; 
** she’s beginning to teeth ; and teething children 
never look well. Mrs. De Chambourg says so, 
and tells me not to listen to George. She is 
delighted with Minnie, and thinks, as I do, that 
she’s a perfect prize. She does Mrs. De Cham- 
bourg’s hair every afternoon. I take it as quite 
a compliment to her skill.” 

“Your new friend takes it quite as a conve- 
nience to herself,” Mr. Porter said, rather testily 
forhim. “ As general hair-dresser and ladies’- 
maid, how does Ellie get any care ?”’ 

“Tam glad you are satisfied,” was all Mrs. 
Dalton returned, as she walked away from the 
momentary cloud of ill-humor; but, though the 
mother was, she was not, and, being asked still 
more plainly by Mr. Porter for her opinion of 
the child’s health, she gave it as frankly. 

**She cries so much more than she did, at 
times,” the anxious young father said; “and 
then, again, she has a languor that does not 
seem at all natural toher. I’m here but once a 
week, you know, and Eleanor is so inexperi- 
enced I can’t see how things go on.” 

Mrs. Dalton could; for, with Mrs. Porter’s 
pleasure-luving disposition, and the opportunity 
she now had of indulging it, the baby was left 
entirely at the mercy of the all-accomplished 
nurse. Evenings, particularly, Mrs. Porter al- 
ways passed in the parlors, dancing, singing, and 
chatting with the gay circle; and, more than 
once attracted by the child’s cries, Mrs. Dalton 
had found it entirely alone. If the mother thus 
deserted it for her pleasure, it was scarcely to 
be supposed that a hired attendant would be 
more faithful to her trust. 

“IT really wish, my dear Eleanor,” Mr. Por- 
ter said to his wife, as they were dressing for 
dinner, “ that you would see to Minnie and the 
baby a little more.” 

“TI really wish, my dear George, that you 
would attend to the counting-house, and leave 
the baby to me.” 

But I don’t think you realize how ill she 
looks, Ellie. Last night I came in, and found 
her sleeping as heavily as if she had a fever.” 

“Nonsense! She is as well as I am this 
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minute. I declare, I shall get jealous, if you 
waste all your thoughts on the little puss.” 

** And I shall return the compliment, if you 
waltz much more with that little puppy Cleaves,” 
Mr. Porter returned, as playfully. ‘“ But, seri- 
ously, Mrs. Dalton says she is afraid Minnie is 
not ax careful as she might be.” 

“1 wish Mrs. Dalton would leave me to ma- 
nage my own affairs.” And the glass reflected 
a very unamiable face at that moment, though a 
very fair one. “She never did like Minnie 
from the first. She wanted me to take some 
abominable rough Bridget, as Irish as possible. 
Why, Minnie’s manners are so ladylike, it is a 
pleasure to have her near me. All the other 
ladies speak of it, and say how fortunate I am; 
Mrs. De Chambourg and all.” 

“*Mrs. De Chambourg likes any one she can 
use. Mrs. Dalton is worth ten of her,” re- 
turned Mr. Porter, warmly; for Mrs. Dalton 
called forth a genuine respect, while he heartily 
disliked, and rather dreaded the influence of the 
heartless, worldly belle his wife had suddenly 
grown so intimate with. 

*T shall do as I please,” was all Mrs. Porter 
vouchsafed to this remark ; and her husband’s 
reply was equally laconic, as he left the room: 
“‘[ dare say.” It was the first time they had 
ever parted coldly. 

Meantime, Mrs. Dalton, though repelled al- 
most rudely by the mother, kept her silent and 
loving watch over the delicate little child, for 
she had no infant; and it reminded her of the 
days of her first maternity, as she soothed the 
moaning baby on her bosom for hours together, 
while the jar and clash of the band and the 
dancers came up from the room below. 

Busy preparations were making for the prin- 
cipal “hop” of the season, and Mrs. Porter, 
among the rest, had’ ordered a fresh dress in 
town, and calculated largely on the brilliancy 
of the evening, although her husband would be 
detained. Minnie had surpassed herself, and 
dressed her mistress’s hair “to perfection,” as 
Mrs. De Chambourg declared. Mrs. Porter was 
by no means displeased with the performance, 
still she was not quite herself; Ellie, lying in 
her little cot bed, cried almost incessantly 
through the hour and a half which the toilet 
occupied. It fretted and worried her. 

“What on earth’s the matter with baby, 
Minnie? Is she sick?” she asked, petulantly, 
as if the little creature had no right to disturb 
her repose of mind, particularly when she de- 
sired to look her best. ‘ Mamma’s darling baby 


sick ?” 
The wailing hushed for a second, and the 
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almost transparent arms were held out beseech- 
ingly. 

* No, beauty, mamma can’t take Ellie now ; 
mamma all dressed.”” And Mrs. Porter turned 
for a full length survey in the mirror. “Do 
you think the skirt is quite long enough, Min- 
nie? And how is this glove band to go on? 
Oh, so. Minnie rock mamma’s pet to sleep; 
do, Mine, that’s a good girl,” for the cries from 
the crib had commenced again. “I declare, I 
should feel quite wretched all the evening, if I 
thought she was crying up here.” 

“Oh, don’t worry yerself, ma’am; she isn’t 
sick the laste, only fatigued like, with walkin’ 
so fur this afternoon.” 

“Yes, and the sun was very hot. You must 
be careful of going out with her in the sun. 
Why do you always go at four o’clock, the hot- 
test part of the day ?” 

Minnie did not explain that was the hour 
which best suited “a gentleman’s own gentle- 
man” to promenade, his master being at dinner, 
or that she had received an invitation to go, in 
company with several other members of the 
servants’ hall, on a little boating party that 
evening, to be finished by a petit souper worthy 
of a better cause. If Mrs. Porter had not been 
so late, by reason of lending Minnie to Mrs. De 
Chambourg first, she would have stopped to kiss 
her baby good-by, and thus have noticed that 
the child’s face was flushed, and the cries were 
from pain, not crossness. No wonder, for a 
little tooth was cutting its way laboriously 
through the swollen gum. 

Mrs. Dalton did not go to hops, and, as she 
had a severe headache, retired early, seeing first 
that the baby was in a sound sleep, and Minnie, 
for a wonder, watching beside her, conning over 
a mass book. 

She woke in the dull gray light of early dawn 
with a piercing shriek, such as one hears in un- 
pleasant dreams, ringing in her ears. But this 
was not a dream; and she found herself, she 
scarcely knew how, in Mrs. Porter’s room before 
the next rang through the corridor. It was half 
filled with the wondering tenants of neighboring 
apartments, crowding around Mrs. Porter, who 
sat upon the floor still in her ball-dress holding 
the rigid figure of her baby, the wax-like hands 
elenched and purple, and white foam starting 
from the close-drawn lips. 

*“Oh, my God, she is dying! she is dying! 
Oh, why doesn’t some one help me? She will 
die! Isn’t there any one that can stop this? 
Ellie! my poor baby! mamma’s Ellie! poor 
Ellie !” screamed the agonized mother, her face 
a strange contrast to her gay dress crushed 


around her. “Oh, Mrs. Dalton! dear Mrs. 
Dalton! can’t you tell what to do? Look at 
mamma, my darling, precious mamma!” 

But the stiffened lids opened to no entreaties ; 
even when the paroxysm had passed, the child 
lay passive, but in a senseless, heavy stupor. 
Mrs. Dalton did all she qould, and that was 
almost all that an experienced physician would 
have ordered; but it was a fearful half hour 
before medical assistance.came. 

** This is more than a simple convulsion occa- 
sioned by teething,” the young physician said, 
gravely. ‘‘ Did any one administer an opiate 
before I was called?” 

A sudden suspicion passed through Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s mind. Minnie, up and gayly dressed, at 
this unusual hour, was crouching half kneeling 
behind the bed, unable by fright to be of any 
assistance. 

“ My good girl,” said the doctor, soothingly, 
following Mrs. Dalton s glance, “do you ever 
give the baby anythin, rzhen it cries ?”’ 

“ Niver the laste, sir,,.on my sowl, sir; the 
Holy Virgin to witness, sir.” 

The vehemence of the girl’s manner attracted 
even Mrs. Porter. 

“No one blames you, Minnie,” she said, try- 
ing to conquer herself for a moment. “ Oh, 
doctor, is there nothing you can do for my poor, 
poor baby 2?” 

“If you suspect laudanum has been given, 
do not hesitate to treat the child for it,’”? Mrs. 
Dalton said, quickly. 

“Tf I was sure there was poison to counter- 
act. This looks very much like it. But the 
child is so very delicate, I do not like to use 
such powerful remedies unless absolutely néces- 
sary. As it is, there seems such an unnatural 
lethargy. Are you sure the nurse has not ad- 
ministered an overdose of paragoric, at least ? 
The child seems to be cutting her teeth very 
hard, and would be likely to cry and fret.” 

“Oh, give her anything, anything, doctor! 
Oh, if her father was only here!” said Mrs. 
Porter, as the paroxysm returned more violent 
than before. “Do you think she will die? 
She can’t have taken anything. Minnie, tell 
the gentleman.” 

But Minnie was gone, and Mrs. Dalton fol- 
lowed her out, confronting the startled girl in 
the long corridor. She had seen the stealthy 
movement towards the door the instant they 
turned away from her, and, knowing how much 
depended on ascertaining exactly what was given 
to Ellie, and when it was administered, she 
resolved to extort a confession. 

Much as she doubted the girl, Mrs. Dalton 
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was staggered at her repeated and solemn de- 
nials; but, at length, cowardice betrayed the 
very thing she was trying to conceal ; and, ply- 
ing her with questions, threats of punishment, 
and promises, the guilty nurse confessed all. 

** But oh, ma’am, it was only three drops left in 
the very bottom of the bottle, not the half-full 
of the taespoon ; an’ she cried so, an’ they was 
all waitin’ on me; an’ I had it ricommended to 
meself whin I had the toothache, an’ I didn’t 
mane the laste of harm. Will they put me in 
prison, ma’am, if she dies? Pl’ase let me go 
now, I’ve towld all I can tell. An’ it niver 
hurt her the laste before; an’ I’m sure it was 
her teeth, ma’am, she’s gettin’ so hard.” 

The physician had already acted on the sup- 
position that laudanum had been given, when 
Mrs. Dalton returned; but there were many 
hours of suspense a) d mental torture before the 
unhappy mother had any surety that her child 
would be saved. Ev .the careless throng that 
sauntered and slept, and trifled through the 
intense heat of the summer day, were moved to 
something like sympathy when they caught a 
glimpse of the closed shutters of her room, or 
missed the lively Mrs. Porter from the lunch- 
table and the drawing-room. 

The ladies talked it over among themselves ; 
and those who had chosen to consider Mrs. Por- 
ter a rival, were not slow to blame her for 
negligence of her child. Even Mrs. De Cham- 
bourg, to whose influence it was so greatly 
owing, shrugged her pearl-whitened shoulders, 
and hoped “ it would be a lesson to her.”” The 
wish, uncharitable as it was in spirit, certainly 
was gratified ; but the knowledge of public cen- 
sure could scarcely have added a pang to the 
anguish of remorse and sorrow with which Mrs. 
Porter received the physician’s final verdict, 
that the little one would not then die; but the 
shock had so enfeebled an already delicate con- 
stitution, that it was scarcely possible she could 
live through a sickly childhood. 

Her husband met her with no word, no look 
even of reproach, when he came; it was not 
needed ; but he opened his arms to a changed 
and sorrowful woman, who watched henceforth 
with untiring patience and love over the young 
life doomed, by her own neglect, to be one of 
suffering. . 

** I don’t think I’ve met Mrs. Porter out this 
winter,” a mutual acquaintance said to Mrs. 
Dalton at an evening party. 

** No,” returned that kind and steadfast friend, 
“her little girl is so delicate she never leaves 
her.” 


“Oh, I remember. Shocking thing, wasn’t 
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it? At West Point, Mrs. De Chambourg told 
me all about it. She says she flirted—Mrs. Por- 
ter, I mean—with young Balsell (they say Mrs. 
De Chambourg is engaged to him, by the way), 
and was as gay as possible. I could have told 
her not to trust that Minnie too far. She lived 
with me a while.” 

“Yes. And did she have a recommendation 
from you?” 

“Oh, of course; you know, one always has 
to do that. Poor creatures! it’s their bread and 
butter. So I said she could sew well, and all 


} that sort of thing; but, if a lady comes to me 


» said, with some displeasure. 


herself to inquire, that ’s another thing.” 
“But you were out of town,” Mrs. Dalton 
* And, now I 


think of it, it was your name Mrs. Porter par- 


ticularly noticed.” 

“One doesn’t like to be hard,” the lady re- 
turned, lightly. ‘I’ve gota blessing in Bridget 
though. I was very much obliged to Mrs. Por- 
ter for not engaging her. I saw her drive away 
that day just as I turned the corner. She has 
lived in a physician’s family so many years, that 
I trust her to manage all the little sicknesses in 
the nursery. Nothing serious, you understand. 
I went to Mrs. Dr. Jeffrey myself to inquire 
about her, and she gave her the highest charac- 
ter. Mr. Johnson thinks we ’ve been very for- 
tunate.” 

And so it was that Mrs. Porter missed the 


; perfect treasure.” 
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APART from thee—apart from thee— 
What more has bitterest fate to cast 
On one whose only joy can be 
To think on thee and on the past? 


To think on thee and on the past, 
As some bright scene on fancy’s stage ; 
That, like such scenes, too briefly last, 
Were moments in our earthly age. 


But e’en though momentary, they 
(In all my gloom one brilliant star) 
Than aught which cheers my lonely way 
To me are brighter, sweeter far. 


And who that gazed upon thy face, 
And looked upon thy brilliant eye, 
Could think that aught could e’er efface 

That loveliness—that thou must die? 


But part we must—this world below 
Thou canst not hope to light forever ; 
But, parted for a time, we ’ll go 
Where naught again our love can sever. 














A CAREER OF INDUSTRY: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HATS AND HATTING. 


A cAREER of honest industry and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the demands of business carries 
with it a moral in the ultimate success it is sure 
to achieve, which makes the biography of the 
actor therein a most proper subject to engage the 
attention of the press. The recital of the inci- 
dents in the life of one who has risen to fortune, 
without capital and without fntends to assist 
him, save as they were made by the confidence 
in his business qualities which his attention 
achieved, may be read profitably both by old and 
young. Thus impressed, we have procured from 
our townsman, Mr. Charles Oakford, the out- 
lines of his eventful history, to lay before our 
readers, in the full confidence that they will 
stimulate the young to habits of industry, and 
teach the adult that the only road to success is 
unremitting attention to business, rigid economy, 
and a studious avoidance of debt. The biogra- 
phy we are about to present will adduce con- 
vincing evidence of the truth of this remark. 

Charles Oakford, on the 27th September, 1827, 
being then twenty years of age, and having served 
six years and ten months apprenticeship to the 
hatting trade, resolved to commence business 
on his own account. His entire available capital 
was five dollars thirty-seven and a half cents! 
But he had something better than an account at 
bank, or a rich and friendly endorser; this was 
a determination to succeed, confident hopes in 
himself, and rules of action resolved upon to 
guide his future business life. The first day he 
received orders for four $4 hats; at that period, 
hats of this price were made by napping a fine 
Saxony wool body with one ounce of muskrat 
and three-quarters of an ounce of coney. He 
therefore purchased six muskrat skins at thirty- 
seven and a half cents each, and four bodies at 
fifty cents each, with a quarter pound of raw 
coney fur, which was selling at $3 per pound. 
This expenditure of five dollars reduced his 
capital to thirty-seven and a half cents, with 
which he purchased an apron, knife, and whet- 
stone. Mr. Gillingham, who carried on business 
in Front below Spruce Street, agreed to stiffen 
the bodies, and color and finish the hats com- 
plete for $1 10 each.. Mr. John Land, whose 
place of business was located opposite the New 
Market, in Second below Lombard Street, kindly 
offered the use of his shop to make the hats, nor 
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could he be induced to accept any remuneration, 
though young Oakford stated his determination 
to be independent and pay for everything he 
received. He, however, had an opportunity of 
repaying his kindness fully in after life. The 
hats were completed according to order, and on 
Saturday evening he took them home and received 
sixteen dollars. With the proceeds he paid his 
board $2 50, and $4 40 for finishing them, thus 
leaving a balance of $9 10. The next week he 
obtained orders for four $4 hats and two $6 
hats. Having two ounces of muskrat fur left, he 
purchased the necessary stock, manufactured the 
hats, took them home himself, and received $28. 
He again paid his board $2 50, and $6 60 for 
finishing and trimming the hats, leaving a balance 
of $18 90. Orders after this continued to come 
in so as to keep him busily engaged; his friends 
appreciated his independent efforts to make his 
way in the world, and did him material service 
by recommending him to the favorable notice of 
others. His little capital was consequently ac- 
cumulating, for a rigid economy governed all his 
actions, and customers increased so fast that it 
became necessary to enlarge his manufacturing 
facilities. One day Oakford was in a brownstudy, 


{ ruminating how this was to be accomplished, 
; with his chin resting on the palms of his hands, 
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and his elbows on his knees, when his mother, 
who was seated opposite, watching every motion 
with maternal anxiety, peering over her specta- 
cles with a distrustful look, said— 

** Charley, aren’t you afraid youll break ?” 

This question aroused him. 

‘* Break !” replied he ; * how can that be possi 
ble, when I do not owe acent in the world! But, 
mother, I was thinking, if you would give up the 
kitchen, I would hire a kettle and tools, and put 
them up there.” To this proposition, she, will- 
ing to undergo any privation for her son’s advan- 
tage, immediately assented, and he made an 
arrangement with Mr. Gillingham to take his 
kettle and tools, put them up, and allow a man 
to work for him in the kitchen, now raised to 
the dignity of a shop, without charge. After this 
he hired a room over the store in front of No. 
35 Lombard Street, at $40 per annum, where he 
put up his hurls and finishing benches, and went 
to work in good earnest. Shortly after this, a 
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shoemaker vacated the shop next door, No. 37, 
which he rented at one dollar a week, and took 
possession. 

Over the door of this tenement, which, with 
all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, was 
the castle of his hopes and highest ambition, he 
hoisted his first sign: “Charles Oakford, Hat- 
ter.” The area of this glorious realization of 
his ideas was ninety-six square feet, and its solid 
capacity some twenty-five or thirty cubic yards; 


it was twelve feet front, eight feet deep, and one > 


story high! This account may appear almost 
mecredible, but we assure our readers that, though 
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we have often questioned Oakford on the sub- 
ject, he has always steadily and undeviatingly 
adhered to the same one story. This sign-raising 
occurred on the 15th of November, 1827, and 
we question if any conqueror ever hoisted his 
victorious flag over a subjugated city, if PauL 
Jones ever regarded his “ rattlesnake” banner, 
or GenerAL Scott spread the star-spangled 
bunting to the breeze, above the walls of van- 
quished Mexico, with such pride as OAKFoRD 
saw his name in print for the first time. We 
can, in imagination, see him stealing over to 
the opposite side of the street, and looking up, 
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like Constantine, to the inspiring revelation 
which assured him “by this sign thou shalt 
conquer!” That day probably was the hinge- 
day of his fate, for doubtless, in his honest pride 
of heart, he then made the secret determination, 
if life were spared, he would be at the pinnacle 
of his business. Acting upon this resolve, he 
laid down as rules, to make the very best work, 
sell at fair prices, and never, through any false 





pride, to be above his occupation. In those days, 
Mr. Davip Jones was engaged in the hatting 
business, in Second above Race Street, and took 
in hats to color from the different hatters. It 
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was customary to block the hats on heavy gum 
blocks, on which they were dyed. Oakrorp 
always wheeled his hats himself from his shop 
to the above place, being fearful to trust them 
in other hands, lest they should be rubbed or 
galled. He was not induced to do this from 
mean parsimony, as no doubt many thought, to 
save a quarter dollar—for such a thing as mean- 
ness, we may safely affirm, never entered his 
mind, or belonged to his organization; but he 
only desired to prevent damage to his wares, on 
which he prided himself. 

In this little shop—stall we might call it, with- 
out insulting its dignity—he continued until 
August, 1828, when burglars attempted to break 
open the door. This would have been no diffi- 
cult task even to an inexperienced “ cracksman,” 
but it was fortunately frustrated by one of his 
journeymen, who happened to be passing; he 
aroused Oakford, who took his cot and his nap 
in the store that night to protect the nap and 
body of his hats. 

The next month he rented the store, No. 30, 
on the opposite side of the street, took an account 
of stock, found himself worth $560, and not 
owing a cent in the world. His business had 
increased so rapidly that he rented a factory and 
put up all the necessary apparatus for manufac- 
turing. He now had an entire business under 
his control, employed several hands, and took 
two apprentices. It was often the subject of 
surprise and remark how he could do so thriving 
a business in such a deserted street. When he 
was asked the secret of his success, he replied it 
was “by making good hats, being attentive to 
my customers, and taking care not to forget the 
advice of the shoemaker from whom I rented 
my shop, who said, ‘Charley, never hold a 
penny so close to your eye as to lose sight of a 
dollar.’ Apropos of the motives and business 
tact of Mr. Oakford, is an anecdote which speaks 
volumes for the guidance of all young beginners 
and even for old established merchants. One 
of his journeymen one day finished a hat for a 
customer, and brought it to Mr. Oakford, who 
observed a very slight blemish in it, and told 
the workman that the hat was not perfect. 
* Pooh!” was the reply; “not one man in a 
thousand would notice it!” This did not suit 
Oakford, who immediately said, “ Well, then, 
let us have a hat for that one man; it may 
bring us a thousand customers which the ‘little 
blemish,’ if detected, would certainly keep 
away.” Remembering and profiting by such 
counsel, worthy of “ Poor Richard” himself, and 
actuated by such rules for doing a perfect busi- 
ness, Oakford increased in worldly gear, and 
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became impressed, as most thriving young men 
will do, with the idea that he must have a part- 
ner. Once determined, was immediately to act; 
so on the second of June, 1829, he got married, 
fitted up the kitchen which he had occupied and 
the adjoining three story building, making the 
total of his rent for house, store, and factory, 
$210, expended about $300 for furniture, and on 
the day of his wedding everything was paid for, 
having traded off his hats. 

In the spring of 1830, an incident occurred to 
Mr. Oakford which produced great results on 
his future prospects. Mr. John Darrieux, his 
next door neighbor, was passing his shop, when 
he accosted him, and asked him to walk in while 
he chad the pleasure of ironing his hat. Mr. D. 


did s0, handed his hat, and while Oakford was . 
: doing a heavy business in Mexico, and made the 


engaged in his work, said to him: “I want you 
to make me one thousand hats.” 


Had a comet 


struck the shop, or a meteor fallen at his feet, he | 
could not have jumped higher than he did at | 


this unexpected piece of good fortune! 
think! a thousand hats! What an order! 
Mr. D. did not stop here. 
returned to the store, accompanied by Mr. 


But 


Only to | 


After dinner, he 


Lewis Clappier, known as one of our most 


wealthy and enterprising merchants, and before 
they left they had increased the order to $10,000. 
Here El Dorado opened upon Oakford. He had 
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phia about those days, and the initials of his name 
were Charles Oakford! We have heard him 
describe his sensations and the various plans 
which he formed for the future, and that reminds 
us to relate why it was so very large an order 
happened to be given. The Mexican government 
had abolished the duty on hats some time pre- 
vious, and as it was anticipated that the duty 
would soon be restored, a Frenchman, resident 
in Mexico, came to New York and purchased 
$30,000 worth. He sailed from New York with 
his venture, but the vessel encountered a heavy 
gale off the Capes of Delaware, and was lost with 
the cargo and nearly all the souls on board, in- 
cluding the Frenchman. Messrs. Darrieux and 
Clappier, hearing of this disaster, took advantage 
of their information, as they at the time were 


shipment. Mr. D. was probably revolving the 
venture in his mind when Oakford accosted him 
with his polite offer to iron his hat, and that 
urbanity secured the order. By the way, it was 
a very judicious way for a young beginner to 
make friends—this habit of inviting acquaint- 
ances to step in and have the polish put on their 
beavers—for it secured good customers and caused 
him to be spoken of, as one good turn always 


deserves another. 


read the “ Arabian Nights,’”’ but never believed | 


there was such an “open sesame” for him to 
enter the cave of fortune! But these new 
friends, one of whom Mr. Oakford had secured 
to him by an iron bond, did not confer half way 
benefits. Knowing that he was a young begin- 
ner, and not a gun great enough to carry a ten 
thousand dollar shot, they relieved him from all 


themselves to him as to procuring the large 
necessary amount of material, by kindly offering 
to go security for all his purchases, and advancing 
the money requisite to pay his hands, without 
asking any security of any kind. This was a 
compliment to the reputation Oakford had al- 
ready acquired as a prompt man of business; 
but still such unlooked-for kindness affected 
him most sensibly. There was only one way 
to repay such friends, and that was by faithful 
attention to their orders. Six weeks were given 
to complete the hats. ‘‘ Charley was on the 
spot” two days before the time expired, delivered 
them all, received his money, less five per cent. 
discount, and before he sat down to his dinner 
had paid every dollar he owed in the world, 
which gave him a most glorious appetite and 
truly healthy digestion. 

There was one very happy man in Philadel- 


From this time, matters went on quietly but 
successfully until 1833, when Oakford com- 
menced making brush hats; this process was 
from very fine Russia fur with all the nap brushed 
out of the body. The first one he sold was to 
Francis Peters, son of the late Richard Peters, 


: Esq., a young gentleman who at that time held 
; the position in Philadelphia which the “pretty 
{ Ophelia” accords to Hamlet :— 


the embarrassments which began to suggest 


“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ;” 


in fact, the leader of the ton twenty years ago- 
‘the card and calendar of gentry.”” He wore 
this hat nine months, then purchased another, 
and as he left the old one at the store, Mr. Oak- 
ford washed and ironed it up, and put it in the 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, with the 
following label :— 

“This hat was worn by F. Peters, Esq., nine 
months, constant wear, made by C. Oakford, 
No. 30 Lombard Street.” 

This was a palpable hit! Crowds flocked to 
his store, attracted by the qualities of a hat which 
could be worn nine months, and then be made 
to look as good as new. About this time, too, 
Mr. Oakford was much benefited by the interest 
which Messrs. W. and F. Carpenter, the cele- 
brated tailors, took in his welfare. They sent him 
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a large number of customers, and, by their liberal 
friendship, obtained a claim upon his gratitude 
which has never yet been effaced, and can never 
be repaid. 

In the winter of 1833-4, it was the fashion for 
the ladies to wear black beaver hats; and a 
very becoming fashion it is when compared with 
the little coal-scuttle absurdities they now hang 
on the napes of their necks. This was a great 
source of profit to Oakford, who made great num- 
bers of them, while the increasing fame of his 
brush hats spread far and wide, for Mr. Peters 
brought many repeaters, and kept him constantly 
busy ; his customers having frequently to wait a 
month or even six weeks, owing to the utter 
impossibility of filling the orders as faSt as they 
came in. He could have sold any quantity of 
them, had it not béen for the scarcity of work- 
men competent to the proper performance of this 
particular branch of the business, which was a 
novelty. 

In March, 1835, Oakford removed to No. 210 
South Second Street, opposite the New Market. 
Mr. John Ely, Jr., his landlord, having built him 
a factory in the rear and altered the store and 
dwelling, he now had his entire business com- 
pletely under his own control and personal super- 
vision, and it continued to increase rapidly. But 
his uptown customers having found fault with 
the distance they had to come for their hats, 





connection with his previous retail business. 
This was rather slow work at first, but he found 
Kossuth’s remark literally true, “that there is 
no obstacle to him that wills!’ The superiority 
of his fabrics and the elegance of his styles soon 
became known over the Union, and even in other 
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upon the advice of his excellent good friends, 
the Messrs. Carpenter, in March, 1839, he rented 
the store No. 78 South Third Street, and opened 
a branch establishment. But in 1840, he sold 
out the Second Street store, and remained in 
Third Street until September, 1843, when the 
establishment No. 104 Chestnut Street was offered 
to him, it having been established in 1829 by 
Mr. A. Russel. In the new location, good fortune 
and increasing business still attended him. In 
1847, the celebrated New York hatters, Messrs. 
Beebe and Costar, who had acquired quite a na- 
tional reputation, came to this city, altered the 
store No. 138 Chestnut Street, and opened a branch 
of their business there. This induced correspond- 
ing emulation on the fart of Mr. Oakford, who 
laid out $2,008 in altering and embellishing his 
store, while his landlord, the commissioner of the 
Girard Estate, also appropriated $1,000. These 
new arrangements were all completed by August 
25, 1847, and Oakford had all his Philadelphia 
pride aroused, not to be outdone by New York 
rivalry. His enterprise and liberality were re- 
warded by the most generous patronage, and his 
books showed an increase in his business of 
$15,000 in the four following months. In 1850, 
he rented two stories in the rear of the granite 
buildings, No. 101 Chestnut Street, for a manu- 
factory; put up a steam-engine to facilitate his 
business, and commenced the wholesale trade in 
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countries, and now there is probably no hatte: 
in America who does so large an export trade, 
or whose name is better or more extensively 
known in the crown of hats over this entire 
continent. 

In 1852, it was determined to improve the 
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Girard Estate property on Chestnut Street, and 
Mr. Oakford agreed with the commissioners to 
take the store and basement, and one room in the 
back building, at $3,000 per annum; and to make 
way for the demolition of the old tenement, he 
removed temporarily to a store in the front of the 
United States Hotel building. About this time, 
J. Francis Fisher, Esq., resolved to build upon 
his elegant property situated between Jones’s 
Hotel and the site of Barnum’s Museum, which 
had been recently destroyed by fire. Mr. Oak- 
ford thought this a better location, as being more 
centrally situated, and he accordingly effected 
a release of his engagement with the Girard 
Commissioners, and contracted for the store he 
now occupies, No. 158 Chestnut Street. The 
commissioners were willing to cancel the agree- 
ment, as they had been offered a higher rent, and 
Oakford has ever since had every cause to be 
satisfied with the change, for his business has 
increased 125 per cent. since he moved into his 
new and magnificent premises on the 8th June, 
1853. He was convinced that the growing popu- 
lation, and the increasing intercourse of other 
States with Philadelphia, would sustain a large 
establishment, arranged with all the luxurious 
modern improvements and tasteful embellish- 
aents, and he now can boast as elegant a store 
as can be found in the entire world. Here he 
is now located, doing an immense business, with 
fortune pouring in upon him; possessing the 
confidence and respect of all, and noted for the 
suavity of his manners and the same courteous 
attentions to his customers which distinguished 
him twenty-seven years ago, when, a penniless 
lad, he resolved to embark on the stormy sea 
of business life, with no sail to propel him but 
habits of industry and perseverance, and no 
beacon to steer by but honesty and his determi- 
nation never to be in debt. We have said that 
the career of Mr. Oakford can teach a lesson 
to the young as well as the adult, and we cannot 
better close this sketch than by making the 
application. 

Energy of character is better than an heirship 
to an estate. Oakford worked hard for every 
cent he ever made, and therefore knew the value 
of money. He was economical without being 
parsimonious; he was diligent without forgetting 
the pure delights of social life; he knew there 
was atime for all things, and he would there- 
fore lighten the toils of the day by enlivening his 
friends with a good song when the day’s labors 
were over. He always pursued a most liberal 
business policy; paid his workmen the best 
wages and highest rates for piecework ; purchased 
the very best materials ; competed fairly with all 
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his rivals; turned out unexceptionable fabrics, 
and was never above his business. Oakford’s 
friends will remember the story of an apprentice 
he once had, who, when requested to take a hat 
home a short distance from the store, went to a 
looking-glass, and began brushing his hair and 
fixing himself up. Oakford was busy at the 
time shaving hats, and finding that the young 
man was thus engaged, told him it was folly, 
and that he ought not to let pride get the upper 
hand of him. Not content with this advice, he 
gave him a practical lesson, and when the ap- 
prentice was spraced up, Oakford took his arm 
and carried the hat himself to its destination. 
When they entered the store there were several 
customers present, purchasing goods, and Oak- 





: 





ford called out, “ Here ’s your hat, sir. I brought 
this lad with me to show him that his master is 
not too proud to carry his wares home, with his 
sleeves rolled up and his apron on.” This les- 
son ought to have had a good effeet upon the 
youngster for whose benefit it was intended. 
All young men commencing business may profit 
by the independence which it exhibited. Ap- 
prentices now have easier times than fell to 
their lot thirty years since. During Oakford’s 
indenture, they used to wash their hats out at 
the pump in the street, at from one to four 
o’clock in the morning, frequently when it was 
bitter cold, with snow, rain, or sleet pouring 
down upon them. But they went to work 
cheerfully and merrily, and, as an accompani- 
ment, Oakford would sometimes strike up our 
country’s song, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
or some other popular ditty of the day, and at 


> its close his audience of ’prentice boys, ane the 
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watchmen, who were attracted by the strains, 
would join in applause. There is no such hard 
work required now. Instead of apprentices 
coloring hats, black men are employed generally, 
for, being “dyed in the wool,” they can better 
apply the dye to the furs and other fabrics. As 
boys learning trades are so much more comfort- 
able now than their fathers were, they should 
resolve to serve their masters faithfully, for by 
so doing they not only gain the esteem of their 
employers, but their good conduct will be noticed 
by their customers and the community at large, 
and, when they commence business for them- 
selves, they will find that their assiduity and 
fidelity will induce many persons to follow them 
as customers. They should learn, too, from the 
career of Mr. Oakford, above all things, never 
to be anxious to make money too fast, but 
rather secure a good reputation, do justice to all 
in business dealings, and wealth will surely fol- 
low. 

There is one other secret to success, which 
Mr. Oakford early learned and most liberally 
practised, and that is the VALUE OF ADVERTIS- 
inc. He has always kept his name before the 
putlic in the newspapers; he has multiplied 
these “travelling signs” by the millions, and 
vent them all over the land. His name has 
become identified with Philadelphia through the 
press, and for every dollar spent in this manner 
he has had a thousand returned to him. No 
one knows the benefits of advertising better 
than Oakford. All his industry might never 
have led to fortune, had he not used the press 
to advertise his business. Oakford’s Hats— 
Oakford’s Fashions—Oakford’s Spring Styles— 


Oakford’s Furs—are destined to meet the eye of 
every newspaper reader, when he takes up a 
journal, and thus hundreds of strangers are at- 
tracted to his magnificent establishment. He 
knows the true motive power for driving busi- 
ness ahead; he knows that industry must have 
the co-operation of the press to show where it 
builds its hive, and that without advertising an 
industrious man may make a living, but cannot 
achieve fortune. From the success of his career, 
then, the youthful reader may learn that perse- 
verance, fidelity to employers, and strict in- 
tegrity will bring friends and business, and lay 
the foundation of permanent wealth ; and those 
more advanced in life may receive the assurance 
that the surest path to fortune, even when as- 
sisted by indomitable energy and undeviating 
honesty, is through the advertising medium of 
the press. By keeping these facts steadily in 
view, all may emulate the enviable career of 
Charles Oakford, and with him achieve compe- 
tence as the deserved reward of business tact, 
liberality, and unbounded enterprise. 





USEFULNESS. 


Can you think that it is the design of Him 
who created all things for a wise end, that any 
human being shall merely fill a place in the 
world without being of service to his fellow- 
creatures or to himself! God, in giving us the 
various and wonderful faculties with which all 
are to a greater or lesser degree endowed, has evi- 
dently designed us to become “‘ forms of use ;”’ 
for to bestow a useless gift would be inconsistent 
with his wisdom. To some he has given the ten 
talents, to some five, and to some but one; but 
to all he has given at least that one. And have 
you a right to go and bury your one talent in the 
earth, instead of using it and increasing it to 
five? When you see that the reward of useful- 
ness is happiness even in this world, that occu- 
pation brings enjoyment, that the only perma- 
nent felicity is found in active life, can you help 
being convinced that to be useful to others and 
to ourselves is our destined end? We learn this 
lesson from every tree, every herb, every flower 
that grows, even from the meanest weed that we 
trample beneath our feet. Are they not all 
images of use, springing up to some useful end? 
Does not every one possess some property service- 
able to mankind, and does not every one perform 
an appointed office? There is virtue in the leaves 
of even the despised weed; and look, how it un- 
folds those leaves, shoots forth blossoms, and 
forms seed which serve to propagate its species 











ON PARASITIC PLANTS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFFSSOR OF BOTANY IN PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 


Dvunrine the month of August, several inte- 
resting native parasitic plants may be colJected. 
Parasites (raga beside, citec food) are so called 
because they derive their nutriment from the 
plants to which they attach themselves, and not 
directly from the soil anc atmosphere, the usual 
sources of vegetable nutrition. These plants are 
therefore usually without leaves or aerial organs, 
and of some other color than green. They do 
not live on all plants indiscriminately, but are 
only found growing on certain species, whose 
elaborated juices, it would seem from this cir- 
eumstance, are alone capable of supplying them 
with their proper food. Indeed, in some in- 
stances, the power of affording the requisite nu- 
trition to the parasite appears to be restricted to 
the root or to the stem of that peculiar species of 
plant on which the parasite is invariably found, 
as its seed will not germinate on any other part. 

The Indian pipe (Monotropa ‘uniflora), one 
of the most remarkable of our native parasites, 
may now be found in deep rich woods. This 
plant appears to be parasitic on decaying vege- 
table matter, and is singularly pallid and fun- 
gus-looking, to which order of vegetables it 
appears to be closely allied. It is fleshy, scent- 
less, and snow-white throughout, its stem rising 
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to an altitude of from four to eight inches above 
the ground, symmetrically clothed with scales 
like the petals of the solitary terminal flower at 
its summit, which is at first nodding, but after- 
wards becomes upright in fruit. The whole 
plant turns black in drying, and, before its flower 
becomes erect, strikingly resembles a pipe in 
appearance. 

The accompanying figure is a representation 
of this curious plant. a. The complete plant. 
b. One of the petals. ¢. The capsule or seed- 
vessel, with the surrounding stamens. d. Trans- 
verse section of the capsule. 

Under the covering of the broad-spreading 
beech, ladies will readily perceive a brownish 
plant, which is parasitic on the roots of this 
tree. It is called by botanists the Epiphegus 
Virginiana, or beech-drops. This plant, when 
carelessly observed, may be readily mistaken for 
some withered and dead vegetation; but this 
delusion is at once removed when it is examined. 

Along the margins of streams, and in damp 
low grounds, the Cuscuta gronovii, or American 
dodder, may now be met with. This plant is a 
slender, thread-like yellow vine, bearing clusters 
of white flowers, and twines about the herbage 
in its vicinity. Its seed at first germinates in 
the earth, from which it derives its nutriment 
in the ordinary manner. When, however, the 
slender twining stem is sufficiently developed to 
reach the vegetation in its neighborhood, it pro- 
duces laterally rounded suckers, by means of 
which it draws its nourishment from the stems 
of those plants about which it becomes coiled. 
It has now no longer any connection with the 
soil ; and the original root and the lower part of 
the stem, being of no further use, perish, the 
plant deriving all its nutriment for the future 
from that vegetation to which it has become 
attached. The dodder, when considered in re- 
ference to its coiling and predacious tendencies, 
may be regarded as a species of vegetable snake, 
which coils about other plants and preys on them. 
It is exceedingly destructive in the clover and 
flax-fields of Europe. It belongs to the natural 
order Convolvulacez, and in this respect differs 
from the morning glory and other twining plants 
of the same order, which are perfectly harmless, 
and whose stems envelop other plants as mere 


points of support, and not as sources of food 
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THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE FRENCH EMPASSY. 


{We give the following account for several 
reasons. The first and principal one is that we 
know the ladies will be interested in it; another 
is to show our readers how expensively these court 
ladies were dressed. We hope that none of our 
fair subscribers will have their republican no- 
tions shocked by these doings of royalty. Queen 
Victoria is a good queen, and, w!.at is still bet- 
ter, a good wife and mother. ] 


On the evening of yesterday week, the Queen, 
waiving for a moment that rigid rule of etiquette 
with which the custom of ages has surrounded 
the royalty of England, left her palace, to ac- 
cept, graciously and cordially, the splendid hos- 
pitalities respectfully proffered by the subject and 
minister of an imperial ally. 

Unparalleled, for nearly two centuries, as 
was this example of royal condescension, it is 
not that circumstance which creates any difficulty 
in referring to the subject, according to the 
spirit in which it ought to be considered; for, 
happily, the instances are not few in which 
Queen Victoria has evinced an inclination to 
meet the citizens of her own realm, and those 
of other countries, on the terms which most 
surely engage as well affection as reverence to- 
wards a monarch. Neither is it the unusual 
brilliancy of the réunion—the unusual concen- 
tration of rank and eminence, worth and talent, 
in all their spheres and aspects. There have 
often before been assemblages where (with the 
single illustrious exception by which the present 
will be long remembered) an array of personages 
equally eminent, equally worthy, have been 
congregated under the roof of a private noble or 
gentleman. But that which imparts to the bal 
costume of the 11th of May its distinctive cha- 
racter, removes it wholly out of the category of 
ordinary festivities ; that which renders it almost 
impossible to mention it in terms of common- 
place narrative and detail, is the meaning con- 
veyed in the distinction which our gracious 
Sovereign has conferred on the accomplished 
representative of his Majesty, Napoleon the 
Third. 

There is, truly, a meaning, a deep and solemn 
significancy, in this memorable demonstration. 
It indicates the force and constancy of the mu- 











by each other in the holy and righteous under- 
taking upon which they have entered—to fight, 
with all the energy which the consciousness of 
right can convey, the battle of truth, justice, 
and honor—to withstand the aggression of 
wrongful force, be the strength and arrogance 
of the assailant how great soever—to check, 
once and for all future time, the further progress 
of that baleful “ hereditary policy” which, for a 
century and a half, has menaced the peace of 
the world. 

Throughout the whole of the day there was 
much excitement in the neighborhood of Albert- 
gate—the approaching visit of her Majesty formed 
a fertile theme of discussion. The extensive pre- 
parations outside the mansion gave token of the 
more recherche display prepared in the interior, 
and groups stood watching anxiously each open- 
ing of the great doors, observing the various 
collections of flowers as they were borne in, by 
van loads, to decorate the staircase and salons, 
and the huge bales of cocoa-nut matting and 
crimson cloth which were rolled out to cover the 
pavements leading to the approaches. 

The decorations of the exterior of the mansion 
were indeed such as to excite attention. An 
awning had been carried out along the side of 
the house over the whole pavement, so that 
three carriages might set down at the same time. 
Added to this, a pavilion had been erected over 
the portico; and advantage was taken of the 
entire wall of this to constitute a gigantic il- 
lumination. On one side were the royal initials, 
“V. A.,” and on the other the imperial mono- 
gram, *‘ N.,” each in a laurelled circle of twelve 
feet in diameter. Above and between both were 
two crowns, surmounted by a star in a centre of 
nine feet in diameter. 

The fineness of the evening attracted a nu- 
merous attendance of fashionables in the Park, 
and many of the 4lite of the aristocracy seemed, 
in passing through Albert-gate, to give great 
attention to the arrangements going on for the 
grand entertainment, of which they were them- 
selves to form a distinguished portion later in 
the evening. 

The preparations in the interior were so ad- 
mirably managed as to be brought to a close 
early in the afternoon, after which period all 


tual resolution of the two great nations to stand ; was repose and order throughout the mansion. 
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At eight o’clock the whole was illuminated, and 
now was first seen in all its brilliancy the full 
effect of the splendid tout ensemble which had 
been so sedulously elaborated in honor of the 
royal visit. 

On entering the hall from the vestibule, the 
atmosphere, redolent with the perfume of roses 
and violets, was fitted for the welcome of a 
queen. Everywhere the chief ornament of the 
evening seemed to be flowers; the subdued and 
delicate coloring of white and gold, which per- 
vades the entire place, afforded a charming 
background, and to such a decoration, music, 
light, and flowers were the exquisite components 
of a féte in which royalty and beauty shone so 
brightly. The appearance of the staircase, the 
leading architectural feature of the mansion, 
was, under these circumstances, very beautiful. 
High up in the campanile was a wreath of light, 
the jets of gas producing which were concealed ; 
but those who know the effect produced by a 
flood of light falling from, and equally distributed 
over bright objects, can judge how brilliant was 
the effect here upon carpets of deep crimson and 
balustrades of white and gold—an effect to be 
in a short time highly enhanced by the moving 
groups of youth and beauty in costumes of ex- 
quisite fancy. 

To the right of the entrance from the hall, 
and opposite the library, was the supper-room, 
where tables, set out with exceeding taste, 
sparkled with rare fruits and costly viands, in 
precious vases or plate of exquisite workman- 
ship. 


the staircase, the entrance into the green draw- 
ing-room faced the spectator on the first landing. 
Through a plate-glass door, thrown back, might 
be seen, on either side, an opposite doorway, 


two compartments covered with crimson velvet | 


and gold fringe, where sat a band of musicians, 
under the able presidence of M. Emile Laurent, 
all of them arrayed in blue surcoats, with the 
arms of the Embassy emblazoned on the front in 


rich gold embroidery. The Count Walewski ? 


has inherited from Poland this fashion of clothing 
musicians in livery. At a costume ball it cer- 
tainly very greatly enhances the effect. A re- 


freshing breeze here first reminds the guests that | 
a window has been taken out, so as to give a ° 


further length to the room, and a pavilion car- 
ried out over the portico. 

The coup deil of the ball-room, which is 
entered from the green-room on the left, is mag- 
nificent in the extreme. Here is the dais erected 


for the royal party, on which five chairs in golden 
jamask stand prominent from the crimson 
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ground on which they are placed. On the right, 
as we enter, is a recess formed by taking out 
one of the windows; there, in a perfect bower, 
or rather, amidst a bouquet of flowers, was placed 
a marble bust of her Majesty—the circular arch 
above it being overrun by natural ivy, forming a 
graceful trellis, and, as it were, a framework for 
the brighter flowers. On the right and left of 
this recess were placed Winterhalter’s full-length 
portraits of their Imperial Majesties of France. 
These paintings are gems of art in themselves. 
The Emperor is represented in a marshal’s uni- 
form, holding the sceptre. Having passed the 
throne, the ball-room is quitted by a passage 
reconducting through the boudoir to the drawing- 
room, thus completing the circuit of the salons. 
This boudoir, a blue room, is one of the most 
elegant apartments in the mansion. 

The company, both numerous and select, be- 
gan to arrive at nine o’clock, and from that hour 
until ten they continued to pour in with unin- 
termitting rapidity. 

Conspicuous amongst the guests was her 
Grace, the Duchess of Wellington. 

A great deal might be said relevant to the rich 
and varied displays of taste and magnificence 
which distinguished the costumes worn. 

At half past nine o’clock their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Prin- 
cess Mary arrived, attended by Lady Caroline 
Cust and Major Purves. The duchess wore a 
gray silk dress, trimmed with crape and mara- 
bout feathers, and having a deep flounce of 


Brussels lace. The stomacher was covered with 


Passing out of the supper-room, and ascending > diamonds and pearls. The headdress was formed 


of marabout feathers and a tiara of large pearls. 
The necklace was of diamonds. The Princess 
Mary wore a pink crape ball dress over pink 
satin, the skirt trimmed with pink roses. The 
front of the dress was ornamented with two 
rows of roses (one on each side) continued from 
the skirt to the girdle. The Princess wore a 
diamond stomacher, and had round her head a 
wreath of roses, similar to those on the dress, 
richly adorned with stars and turquoise. The 
necklace was composed of pearls and diamonds. 
Their Royal Highnesses were received by the 
Ambassador and the secretaries in attendance, 
and conducted te the library, where they were 
welcomed by the Countess Walewski. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent, 
came shortly afterwards, attended by Lady Anna 
Maria Dawson and Lord James Murray. Her 
Royal Highness was received with the honors 
due to her exalted rank, and joined the Duchess 
of Cambridge in the library. 

With a punctuality truly royal, her Majesty 
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arrived at the Embassy exactly at ten o’clock. 
The approach of the royal party was heralded 
by loud cheers from the assembled multitude 
who had crowded the streets and park for the 
last three hours. The Ambassador and the 
Countess Walewski were instantly in attendance, 
and received her Majesty not merely at the 
verge of the mansion, but almost at the carriage 
door, thus testifying, as far as possible, their 
sense of the high honor conferred upon them. 

Her Majesty entered the Embassy leaning on 
the arm of the Count Walewski, his royal High- 
ness Prince Albert leading the Countess Walew- 
ski. The illustrious guests were conducted by 
his Excellency to the library, where for a few 
moments they remained in conversation with 
their royal relatives. 

The queen was looking remarkably well. Her 
majesty was attired in a costume of great ele- 
gance, the prevailing color of which was pink. 
Upon her head she wore a diamond tiara, and 
the same precious stones were scattered profusely 
over the dress. The Prince Consort wore his 
full military uniform as Field Marshal. 

The costume of the countess was of the time 
of Henry II. of France, the color chosen being 
that peculiar to the Napoleon family. The Count 
Walewski, in obedience to a special desire, ap- 
peared in his usual official costume, over which 
were displayed the several orders with which he 
has been honored by various sovereigns. 

After a few moments’ pause, her Majesty, pre- 
ceded by the Secretaries of the Embassy, M. 
Jules de Saux and M. Charles Baudin, ascended 
the staircase, leaning on the arm of Count Wa- 
lewski, and entered the ball-room—the orchestra 
playing the National Anthem. 

As soon as the royal party had taken their 
places on the dais, the National Anthem was 
changed to a “‘ Marche Polonaise’’—a signal to 
the guests assembled in the drawing-room and 
other saloons that they were to commence defil- 
ing before her Majesty. 

The brilliant cortége having passed by, expec- 
tation was now on the tiptoe fur the grand event 
of the féte—the entrance of the four quadrilles, 
and their dancing before her Majesty. Up to 
this moment, the distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men who formed these gay assemblages had not 
made their appearance, except as birds of Para- 
dise, fluttering their gay plumage, separately, in 
the crowd. They were now about to display 
their collective elegance, the harmony and appro- 
priateness of their costumery, and their adequacy 
to fill up the characters whose outlines, in dress, 
they had assumed. The first to appear was the 
Spanish quadrille, led by the Countess of Wilton. 
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The Countess of Wilton’s costume was remark- 
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able for its richness and elegance. The dress 
was of silver-gray satin, trimmed with handsome 
point d’Espagne, over which hung gracefully a 
manteau of magnificent blue satin, lined with 
bright amber, decorated with gold and fastened 
with cord and tassels. The costume was com- 
pleted by a gold cordeliere, sect in, with precious 
stones. The hat of her ladyship was made of 
blue velvet, ornamented with feathers, and she 
wore diamonds and necklace en suite. 

The costume of the other ladies was composed 
of rich taffetas shirt, trimmed with three flounces 
of black Spanish guipure, headed with black vel- 
vet and silver; corsage dessous en batiste flutée, 
with caraco of black velvet, trimmed with gui- 
pure, silver fringe, cord, and button lace; @ la 
Louis XIV.; sleeves, with epaulettes and revers 
of black velvet trimmed to correspond. A head- 
dress, formed by a Spanish lace mantilla, over a 
high comb, completed the costume. 

The next quadrille was that of Frances Count- 
ess of Waldegrave. The period selected for illus- 
tration was the reign of Henri lV. The Countess 
was a faithful personification of Marguerite de 
Navarre, as described by Brantome. Her lady- 
ship wore a robe of royal crimson velvet, mag- 
nificently embroidered with fleurs de lis and gold 
borders, lined with blue silk over a skirt of gold 
cloth embroidered in gold. Corsage to corre- 
spond, of the characteristic shape of the period, 
embroidered in fleur de lis, and stomacher of 
splendid diamonds ; the aumonitre embroidered 
with the royal arms; the long gold sleeves, and 
beautiful coiffure, with veil and profusion of 
diamonds, rendered the whole costume admirable 
in effect, which was much enhanced by the beauty 
and spirit of the wearer. 

The Hon. Mrs. Russel personified the Duchess 
of Guise, and wore a costume de cour of the 
period, composed of a dress of the richest white 
satin, beautifully trimmed with gold cloth and 
green velvet, embroidered in gold: corsage to 
correspond with stomacher entirely covered with 
splendid diamonds. Aumonitres, with green 
velvet, embroidered with the crown and initials 
of Marguerite de Navarre. Coiffure of green 
velvet, embroidered in gold, and covered with a 
profusion of splendid diamonds. The dress was 
in elegant contrast with the costumes of the six 
demoiselles d’honneur of the court, so charmingly 
personated by the other beautiful and young 
members of the quadrille. 

The gentlemen in this quadrille were magnifi- 
cently. costumed as courtiers of the period. 

Lady Stanley’s quadrille, “Les Bergeres de 
Watteau,’ came next. This quadrille was a 
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charming spectacle. The ladies looked like shep- 
herdesses just stepped out of Watteau’s pictures, 
or such as might descend from china pedestals 
on mantle-shelves. The dresses were made of 
white glace and tulle, with garlands of roses and 
violets typical of France and England; the head 
very elegantly arranged with the shepherdess 
hat, decorated with flowers; each lady carrying 
a crook, ornamented with ribbon. 

Lady Barrington’s “Quadrille Louis XV., 
Mousquetaire de la Reine,” concluded the fancy 
sets. 

The costume of the fair leader of this quadrille 
differed but slightly from that of the other ladies, 
except in material, which was of moire antique. 
Her ladyship wore an upper dress, or manteau, 
vest de mer, trimmed with gold lace and pinks 
over cerise. The corsage was ornamented with 
bows and diamonds. 

The other ladies assumed the court costume 
of the period. 

The effect of the gentlemen’s costumes in this 
quadrille was very striking. 

The “ set” quadrilles having been brought to 
a conclusion, her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to honor the Count Walewski with her hand by 
dancing with him in a quadrille, which was im- 
mediately formed, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert taking the Countess Walewski as a part- 
ner. 

Several other dances having intervened, her 
Majesty honored the Duke of Hamilton with 
her hand in a quadrille—the Prince Consort 
dancing with the Duchess of Hamilton (née 
Princess Mary of Baden). 

After a short interval, during which the Queen 
was pleased to accept of refreshments from the 
hand of the: Ambassador, her Majesty again 
danced in a quadrille—this time honoring the 
Earl Granville with her hand, the Prince Consort 
dancing with the Princess Mary. 

Her Majesty, at the-conclusion of this dance, 
received presentations of the more distinguished 
guests on the introduction of the Ambassador, 
and subsequently made the circuit of the salons, 
resting on the arm of the Count Walewski. 

At midnight, the Queen and the royal party 
descended to the supper-room, where a banquet 
was spread combining every delicacy that the 
art of cuisinier could suggest. 

After supper, her Majesty returned to the 
ball-room, and again joined in a quadrille. 

It was half past one o’clock when the Queen 
left the Embassy. Her majesty’s departure was 
accompanied by the same recognition as had 
marked her arrival. 
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THOUGHTS. 


BY MARY NEAL. 


Ye wingéd messengers of light and love, 
Say, whither do ye go? 

Whence come ye? Are ye sent from realms above 
To brighten hearts below ? 


Ah! ye are like all earthly dreams of light 
That flit across the heart ; 

We scarce have time to see the colors bright, 
Ere we are doomed to part. 


Ye come, like rainbows, o’er my clouded soul 
To beautify my life, 

While heavenly visions o’er my spirit roll, 
Drowning the world’s dark strife. 


But when I strive your beauties to portray, 
And living colors start 

Forth from my pencil, then ye flit away 
To cheat some other heart. 


Like to the bird that soon is lost from sight, 
When loosened from our held; 

Like the wave rushing down the mountain height, 
That we no more behold; 


Like the white cloud against the summer sky, 
Now seen, and now no more; 

Like to the foamy mountain dashing high 
Against the rocky shore— 


Like these ye come, like these as soon are gone, 
Ye beams of heavenly birth! 

Ye rainbow tints, whose colors ne’er were drawn 
By children of the earth. 


And yet within my soul a longing dwells 
To paint to human view 

The thoughts that fill my spirit’s hidden cells 
With beauties ever new. 


Vain longing! As the dew-cemmed gossamer 
Tinged by the morning sun, 

The first wild breeze that ’mid the branches stir 
Breaks it—its course is done! 


So I, when thoughts up from my spirit start 
Too deep for words to tell, 

Some breeze of earth that flutters round my heart 
Dissolves the “ wizard” spell. 


And then in vain I strive to link the chain 
By earthly simoom broken, 

In vain I strive to gather up again 
Those thoughts that ne’er were spoken. 


They still elude my grasp. They come and gr, 
Regardless of control ; 

Like ocean-wave’s unceasing ebb and flow, 
They sweep across my soul. 


And well I know the poet ne’er hath told, 
Unto the list’ning earth, 

One-half the dreams that in his heart unfold, 
Dreams of immortal birth. 


For earthly colors ne’er can paint the light 
That to the clouds are given, 

And words can never tell the visions bright 
That beam on us from heaven. 
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THE LAST BANQUET OF THE 


GIRONDISTS. 


BY J.H.A. BONE. 


“ Ho! pass the wine-cup, brother; 

The night is fleeting fast, 

And ere shall come another 
Our feasting will be past! 

A truce to care and thinking, 
For when the sun shal! shine 

Earth will our blood be drinking, 
As now we drink this wine 


“ Let others dread the morrow ; 
For us there ’s but to-night; 
No dreams of future sorrow 
Our stoic souls affright. 
’Tis said, when comes the morning 
We draw our parting breath ; 
We scorn the idle warning— 
We fear thee not, Old Death!” 


Gay were the song and story; 
Loud were the laugh and jest: 
Hot youth nor senior hoary 
That night lay down to rest. 
In the dungeon, jests and singing; 
In the street, a frenzied shout ; 
Within, full goblets ringing ; 
The bloody knife without. 


Amid the revel glowing, 
One spoke no jesting word ; 
His cup, with rich wine flowing, 
Untouched stood on the board: 
He saw no banquet reeking; 
He heard no laughter gay; 
His eyes the floor were seeking; 
His thoughts were far away. 


He saw a young boy bending 
Beside his mother’s knee, 
A meek petition sending 
That Gop his guard would be: 
He heard the anthem swelling 
From the church at even dim ; 
And when dawning lit the dwelling, 
He heard the morning hymn. 


He heard the old priest speaking 
Of a life beyond the grave— 
Of One all barriers breaking 
The guilty soul to save: 
He saw his father dying, 
Yet, with his parting breath, 
Exclaiming he was flying 
To a greater king than Death. 


And then his thoughts returning 
Reheld the dungeon wall; 

Listened words of classic learning 
Blent with the joyous call: 

But he heard the deathwatch beating 
Through al) the festal din— 

And he saw a shadow waiting 
For the destined prey within. 


Morn came—the riot dizzy 
Had vanished from the ceil ; 
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The bloody knife was busy; 
Uprose the frenzied yell. 

Together, like fond brothers, 
They passed the dungeon door: 

One came not with the others— 
He had greeted Death before. 





POETRY AND LOVE. 
BY Cc. H. 


POETRY. 


A airt from Heaven—and as rare 
As angel music to our ears; 

Tis born above, ’tis nurtured there, 
*Neath angels’ smiles and angels’ tears 


CRISWELL. 


Sweet Poetry! thou blessed thing! 
Thou holy, soul-inspiring power! 

Thou teachest summer birds to sing 
In leafy tree and fragrant bower: 


Thou teachest man to feel and know 
That, else he ’d never know nor feel ; 

Thou teachest woman’s heart to glow 
With thoughts too precious to reveal. 


Sweet Poetry! we owe thee more: 
Thou givest us the power to tell, 

In hymns of praise, how we adore 
The blessed OnE in whom we dwell. 


LOVE. 
There is a silent, rapturous spell 
That sleeps within the secret heart: 
Poet, thou knowest its power full well ; 
Minstrel, it weds thee to thine art. 


There is a sweet and trembling thrill, 
A something which we can’t express, 

That courses through the heart until 
*Tis brimming o’er with happiness. 


Who hath not felt Love’s burning power? 
Love’s magic thrill who doth not know ! 

Ah me! life’s clouds must darkly lower 
When in youth’s heart Love doth not » ow. 


LET:ME LIVE! 
BY Ss. M. MONTGOMERY. 


On! who would die, when the world is briga 
With beauty and loveliness ; 

When friends are left, unchanged and true, 
Our young life still to bless ; 

When the heart beats high with hope and love, 
And the cup of joy runs o’er: 

Oh, who would leave this beauteous earth, 
To return, ay, nevermore! 


Let me live! I could not bear to rest 
In the cold and silent tomb, 
Where the earth-worm creeps, and darkness rvigns, 
Nor sunshine pierce the gloom ; 
Where the winter rain will fiercely fall— 
And hoarse winds, rushing by, 
My dirge will chant in wild, sad lays, 
Through the long grass, dark and high. 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 
WRITTEN AFTER A SHOWER. 


fy MRS. E. LOCK, LATE OF CALCUTTA. 


Tne clouds their drapery have drawn aside, 
And now the moon, with her soft light, appears 
As from the inner courts of heaven’s serene 
Effulgent glcry. One by one the stars 

Are peering forth from out the blue concave, 
Joining the others, like my nation’s flag, 

That adds from time to time its State-stars bright, 
Till, by and by (so God’s good-will decree !), 

Les Etats Unis of fair America 

Will shine, alluring by intrinsic light, 

The whole wide world, as heaven’s own canopy, 
Bestud with never-fading stellar gems, 

Is wont to attract by the enchanting rays 

That emanate as from the eye-beam of 
Divinity. 

A most delightful eve 

Silence and peace now undisturbed do reign 
Supremely all around; no human sound 

Is heard, save when a vagrant chance to pass, 
Houseless perhaps, no place to lay his head, 
Who cries aloud to God, “ Allah-y-allah !”” 

Or when, from forth the grassy sedge, that seems 
A fitting carpet on the banks of yon 

Smooth lakelet clear, the croaking choristers 
Upon the air trill out their sylvan notes, 

From the low pev-o-wah, in sott piano, 

Or up to basso alto in ascent, 

Gradual, and not discordant to my ear. 

Yon giant Bakool*-trees, whose branches are 
Together brought in close companionship 

By their luxuriant foliage, like sweet 

And friendly intercourse of loving hearts, 

Are filled with tiny folks, who gayly sport ; 
Each with his fairy torch by nature given, 

Their myriads bright a starry fruitage seems ; 

In harmony they dwell with varied plumes 

That there seek shade by day, repose at night. 
The shaddock sends its offering on the breeze, 
The soft south breeze, on each returning wing 
To groves of laden boughs that ponderous hang 
Weighty with fragrant globes that treasure up 
The cool, refreshing, and delicious juice 
Welcome to all in this sky-glowing clime, 

Most to the hot, parched lip of fever’s prey. 

The odorous atmosphere is welling up, 

Filled with the breath of India’s thousand flowers; 
The floral sisterhood, with heads inclined, 

Each to the other as in conference, 

A lesson teach of unity and love. 

The Lavendula shows her ornate gems 

Of vestal amethystine hue; their shape 

And grace, so fairy-like, would well befit 
Titania’s dainty council-coronet. 

With pleasure, she displays them to the rose, 
Her red-rose-neighbor-friend, whose arm has oft, 
Beneath the glowing noontide beams of Sol, 

Or the too urgent down-pour of a shower, 
Falling at times with rash impetuous force, 
Sustained her thread-like boughs that lithely bend. 
The garden tenants all, save here and there 

* Vakoola. Sangskrit. 
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A spirit lone that close together folds 

Its leaves, like some sad human hearts that shut 
Their joys and sorrows in from curious eyes, 
From the full title-paged yet empty world, 

Seem whispering low, each to its fair compeer 
Perchance it may be of their nature frail, 

Of sad anticipation of remove, 

Or of the mdli’s* sharp dissecting-knife, 

Or of the various gifts by each possessed. 

While some of healing balm full well may boast, 
Others may please the smell, and ail the eye. 

As when a darling child holds up its face 

For the accustomed “ mother’s good-night kiss,” 
So these young buds that cluster round the stem 
Are upward gazing with their loving eyes 

To her who sits, in queenly dignity, 

Enthroned above them with her outspread leaves— 
Her snowy leaves expanded as a guard, 

While nectared kisses drop in love adown, 

Her farewell tokens. Oh, in each there dwells 
An eloquent and sorrowful adieu ! 

It must be so. To-morrow’s waxing light 

Will lie upon her birth-place and her grave. 

Her winding-sheet e’en now is in the loom, 
When that last burning sunbeam came, alas! 
Death’s dark destroying angel touched her heart; 
And, though her petals now seem fair and bright 
Beneath the look of careless passers-by, 

Yet ah, the shrinking of those tinted veins 
Foretokens that the spirit soon must leave, 

And they along the sward will scattered lie! 

Ah, said I, that the spirit soon must leave! 

The sweet aroma still will linger there, 

Till noonday smiles absorb it into heaven. 

And not unwept are Flora’s children fair; 

The tristful spirits from the midnight dome 

Look down in pity for their early fate. 

Sincerest tears they give, unlike the world’s, 
That all unmeaning are, heartless and valueless. 





* “Mali.” Bengali term for gardener. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BY BLANCHE BEKNAIRDE. * 


SwIFT as an eagle, our thoughts, ever flying, 
Roam o’er the earth, and in fancy pursue 

Objects of pleasure, for which we are sighing, 
Though they are fleeting, and fading, and few. 


Often for friends who are absent we languish, 
Often the dead we lament and we mourn ; 
Yet we but add to our grief and our anguish, 
While they are blest, though from us they ’re born 


Sometimes we dwell on the brightness of beauty, 
Sometimes our thoughts are ’mid music and mirth, 
Seldom they rest on the plain path of duty, 
Though ’tis the fairest and best on the earth. 


First thoughts are seldom the clearest and brightest, 
We must re‘lect ere we ever decide ; 

Then second thoughts, though they are not the lightest, 
Never from truth or from duty divide. 


Swift as an engle, our thoughts, ever flying, 
Roam o’er the earth, and in fancy pursue 

Objects of pleasure, for which we are sighing, 
Though they are fleeting, and fading, and few, 
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SONNET.—THE POET. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tar Poet “ born, not made,” is one in thought, 
Whose life presents a poem, a reverie; 

Whose mind with glorious pictures still is fraught; 
His ear oped to ineffable harmony. 

No sublunary care disturbs his soul serene ; 
Wide nature a sweet refuge him presents, 
Where infinite his ravished sight contents— 

Where variegated, beauteous, is the scene. 

Space, which the golden-wingéd worlds contains, 
Affords him liberty to soar afar, 

Like some strange, isolated, wandering star, 
Which lonely lives on the blue boundless plains; 
Or, as an eagle on some mountain’s height, 
Ciaims he space, silence, as his sovereign right. 


EVENTIDE. 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


SUNSET colors now are playing 
In the distant, distant west, 
With a golden robe arraying 
Hill-top and the mountain’s crest. 
Workmen now are homeward hieing, 
Sound and echo now are dying— 
Gently they away have died ; 
’Tis the solemn eventide. 


Mists are stealing o’er the meadows, 
Where the brooklets laugh and sing ; 
Birds are seeking forest shadows, 
There to rest with folded wing. 
List! the vesper bells are chiming 
Sweetly as a poet’s rhyming: 
All things now seem sanctified ; 
Tis the holy eventide. 


Stars above are brightly beaming 
In the coronet of night, 

Like the eyes of angels seeming, 
Gazing from that world of light— 
Far fro.o earth-land lone and dreary, 

Where’er rest the sad and weary, 
Where hope, faith, and love abide, 
And is known no eventide, 


Gentle zephyrs sport and dally, 
Breathing music on the air, 

Dancing hill-top o’er and valley, 
Singing sweetly everywhere. 

As we take a retrospection, 

Renews its birth each sweet affection 
Of our youth-time, and we glide 
Back to childhood’s eventide. 


Oa, to dream such love-dreams, glowing, 
Of those joys which never cease, 
Where sweet streams of love are flowing 
From thy crystal fount of peace, 
Lifts the soul from earth to heaven, 
Through the dusky gates of even; 
Holy scenes before us glide 
Ip the quiet eventide. 
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When our days on earth are ended, 
When life’s sorrows all are o’er, 

Then may all our songs be blended 
Sweetly on the spirit-shore ; . 

We can then, in spirit-union, 

With our lost ones hold communion— 

Dwell with all the sanctified, 

Where is known no eventide. 








HEART VERSUS PURSE, OR CUPID’S 
DEFEAT, 





Tuts is a pretty little trifle, forming also a nice 
kind of pincushion. To make this, cut four cir- 
cular pieces of card-board, each measuring two 
inches in diameter, and cover them with pink 
silk or velvet. Now pass a needle with purse 
silk through one of the pieces of covered card- 
board, as in the annexed design ; that is, in three 
places, equidistant, so as to look like one side of 
a pair of seales. Each piece of purse-silk should 
be about six inches long, and knotted at one end, 
while the other end is affixed to a piece of silk- 
wire covered with China ribbon, and bent at cach 
end, thus —o, the centre of wire having a small 
tassel of purse-silk, by which the scales may be 
held. Now net a very small purse of green purse- 
silk, and having put eight or ten gilt spangles in 
each end of it, sew it to one of the pieces of 
covered card-board, and then passing the needle 
through, string eight small gilt beads, and pass- 
ing the needle down again, thus form one slide 
of the purse; repeat again for the other, placing 
them as in the diagram. Form the tassels of 
small gilt beads, then sew two of the covered 
card-boards together, and stick small pins all 
round, as in the diagram. Repeat for the other 
scale, only place a small red heart in the centre 
instead of the purse. It is necessary that the 
scale containing the purse should weigh down 
the one with the heart. 

The remainder of the stall may be made up by 
placing some of the little things recommended for 
other stalls, here and there among the larger 
articles, and setting off the whole with some 
pretty little vases filled with flowers. 














CAPS, 
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No one, until they themselves have suffered 
it, can understand the mortification with which 
one resigns one’s self to the necessity of wearing 
caps. After they are fairly assumed, it ceases to 
xe thought of; but when the gift of luxuriant 
hair is passing away, and what once was a plea- 
sure becomes an unsatisfactory task; when no 
parting, or brushing, or curling will conceal the 
deficiency, and one is obliged to decide between 
the two evils—false hair or caps !—forgive our 
sex if we do so with a troubled and dejected 
spirit, nor be it all set down to a weak personal 
vanity by those who have never been so tried. 
And then the expense, and the difficulties that 
rise from it, in procuring new caps, or new 
and becoming styles—if there be pangs of vanity, 
there is also “vexation of spirit.”” Doing all 
#3 -anto aid the sisterhood in their selection, 


; 


we give two new French designs, the one for 
morning, the other for a dinner or dress cap. 

Fig. 1, for morning wear, is rather more elabo- 
rate than is usual for early in the day. It is 
designed for watcring-places, or when entertain- 
ing visitors before dinner. The frill, it will be 
noticed, is quilled full, and entirely encircles the 
face, though raised from it by a knot of the same 
ribbon used to ornament the cap, which may be 
of any becoming shade. 

Fig. 2 is a lighter, and, to our mind, more 
graceful style, better suited to a young matron. 
It is composed of lace, either Maltese, Guipure, 
or broad Valenciennes, separated by bows of 
rich ribbon, with a pearled edge to correspond 
to the point of the lace. It will be seen that 
the second or brim row of lace only passes across 
the forehead, being there taken up by the ribhun 
which retreats to the ear, on either side. 
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HEADDRESSES. 


For those who are more fortunate, and 
still retain “ woman’s chief ornament” 
—flowing tresses—we give a favorite 
style of arranging them for full evening 
dress. 

Fig. 3, front view of the coiffeur. 

Fig. 4, the back of the same. 

The hair is divided in the centre in 
two full bands on each side, a broad 
ribbon being passed through the divi- 
sion, and forming a roll or coronal above 
the forehead, and terminating in a simi- 
lar roll, bow and short ends under the 
ear. 

At the back it forms two puffs, the 
upper one being kept in place by an 
ornamented comb; the other, quite low, 
is finished by a court bow, falling over 
the neck and shoulders. This style is 
very much in favor, as will be seen by 
our closing extract from a Paris corre- 
spondent :— 

** A headdress in great favor is styled 
the neuds de cour—court bows—formed 
of white ribbon or lace, placed behind 
the back hair, forming two large tufts, 
separated in the middle by a brooch of 
diamonds or other precious stones. Jew- 
els are much worn, and are often min- 
gied with flowers ; for instance, coiffeurs, 
with bandeaux of emeralds, tufts of iris 
of a delicate green velvet, mixed with 
others of white and lilac, and with eme- 
rald green heath, behind a court bow 
formed of an ir's flower, with buds and 
foliage. Headdresses of white feathers, 
edged with sky blue mixed with blue 
bindweed, terminated behind with a 
band, forming a court bow, fastened by 
turquoises and diamonds, are also worn. 
Also an Empress-diadem wreath of sil- 
ver ears of wheat, mixed with others of 
purple crape, with silver ornamented 
hearts-ease mixed with grapes, on either 
side. Violets of gold guipure lace are 
a choice hair ornament.” 
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Materials.—A square of silk canvas, rather more than 
twice the size represented in the engraving; a skein of 
ombré green netting silk, one of rose ditto; a little violet, 
blue, and yellow netting silk; % yard of white silk 
fringe, some white satin, pot-pourri, &c. 


Tue design of the wreath of flowers embroi- 
dered on this scent-bag must be enlarged to 
about twice the size represented in the engraving. 
Still further increased, and worked on kid or 
cloth, it is suitable for the mats now so much 
used as stands for the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. 

All the foliage, various as it is, is worked with 
the one skein of green silk, a needleful of the 
darkest part being taken for some of the leaves, 
the very lightest tints being selected for others, 
and the medium colors for the remainder. They 
must be worked according to the faste, and so as 
to produce the greatest possible variety—two 
leaves of a similar tint never coming together. 
The leaves are done in the usual way; the 
veinings up the centre in half polka stitch. 
Besides aH the foliage, another part of the design 
is also worked in green—that is, all the sprays 
of heath, the dots of which only are worked in 
scarlet, in French knots. The China asters are 
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SCENT-BAG. 


X1 

done in shades of violet, with yellow eyes, also 
worked in French knots. The petals of those 
flowers are done by using a double thread in 
the needle. The forget-me-nots are worked in 
French knots; five blue ones form a small circle, 
with a yellow one in the centre for the eye. In 
working the roses, begin at the heart of the 
flower, threading your needle so as to use the 
silk double. Take care that both the ends are 
of the same tint, either the darkest or the lightest. 
Having made a single French knot, with green 
silk, in the eye of the flower, begin to work 
round it, in stitches partly laying over each 
other, and gradually longer, until the heart is 
entirely worked. The outer petals are to be 
done in the usual embroidery stitch, with a 
single thread, and in such a tint ag shall corre- 
spond with the outer part of the heart of the 
flower. 

This embroidery requires to be worked in 1 
frame. 

To make it up, fill a muslin bag, of the prope. 
size, with any pleasant scent, and cover it again 
with white silk or satin. Tack on the -anvas 
on one side, sewing it round the edges, and add 
the fringe. 
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COLLAR IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


Materials.—French muslin and embroidery cottons, 
Nos. 50 and 60. French muslin is the thickest and 
»rongest material known under the name of muslin. It 
is considerably stouter than jaconet, which it rather 
resembles in make; very glossy, and with very close 
tureads. It is the material almost universally used for 
tue embroidery known as Broderie Anglaise. 


The collar, of which we give a section the full 
size, is extremely easy to work. Transfer the 
design to tracing-paper, repeating the scallops, 
with the wheels and the cluster of grapes, once ; 
the next wheels, and so on until you set the size 
of the collar. 


Draw the pattern on the muslin with indigo. 


Then tack the muslin on foile ciré, and trace the 
inner and outer edges of the scallops. As this 
work is to be raised, the space between these 
lines is to be filled with running, and then worked 
in very neat and smooth buttonhole-stitch. 

For the wheels, run round the inner circle first, 
twice, taking the thread across to the outer round 
at every bar, and back again to the inner one, so 
that every bar is formed of a double thread; sew 
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round the circle in buttonhole-stitch ; then trace 
round the outer part of the wheel; cut away the 
muslin between, but without injuring the bars ; 
work the wheel in close fine buttonhole-stitch, 
catching the needle in the small round, at every 
spoke of the wheel, and working back by cover- 
ing the three threads with buttonhole-stitch. 

The stems of the bunches of grapes must be 
run, and sewed over. The leaves are to be traced 
in outline, run slightly, like the edge, and then 
worked in satin-stitch, the stitch being taken 
always from the veining to the edge of the leaf, 
which must be very smooth andeven. The grapes 
are made by piercing a hole with a stiletto, and 
sewing it round; where stems are visible, the 
thread must be run and sewed over, but in the 
other places the needle is to be slipped from one 
round to another, on the wrong side. In tacking 
the muslin on the toile ciré, be particular to pass 
the needle through the centre of every wheel. 
Run a thread for the outline of the neck. It need 
not be sewed over. 
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EDGING IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 





Materials.—French muslin, and embroidery cotton, 
No. 40. 


This pattern, intended for trimmings of various 
descriptions, is to be drawn from the engraving, 
whieh gives a section of the full size. Mark the 
muslin to be worked, in strips, using a solution 
of indigo. Then tack the work on a bit of toile 
ciré, taking care not to take the needle through 
any of those parts which are afterwards to be cut 
out. Trace the edging first in outlines ; fill up 
the space between with cotton run in; then work 
over itin buttonhole-stitch, making very smooth 
and even edges. The pattern in each scallop 
will be seen to consist of a series of rounds, every 
one of which has four oblong sections, forming 
the outer part, and a diamond in the centre. 
The oblong parts are to be cut out, and then 
sewed closely round, as in other broderie An- 
glaise. A line of thread must also be run and 
sewed over for the white part of each diamond, 
and an eyelet-hole made in the centre. The 
three stems are to be merely sewed over, but the 
loops at the top are to be cut out, and sewed 
round. 

The cluster of rounds between are merely holes 
made and sewed closely round. The small ones 
may be made with a stiletto, but a morsel of the 
muslin must be cut out of the large ones, and 
then the stiletto may be used to form a perfect 
circle. It makes the work stronger if the parts 
eut out are first traced all round with the em- 
broidery cotton. 

VOL. XLIx.—15 


CHILD’S SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. 


A strong, plain Stocking, of a middle size. 

Material.—No. 24 cotton. : 

Cast on 67 stitches on each of three pins, and 
knit round, pearling one stitch for a seam for 
eleven rounds; then take two together every 
third round, on each side of the seam, until 
there are 161; take two together on each side of 
the seam, every fifth round, until there are 136 
stitches on the pins; then knit 150 rounds with- 
out decreasing, and divide half the number of 
stitches on to one pin for the heel, keeping the 
seam in the centre. Knit and pearl alternately 
for 48 rows; then take two together on each 
side of the seam every other row, until there are 
50 stitches; cast off, and sew the heel together 
along the bottom. 

There will now be 68 stitches on one pin 
along the front of the foot; take up 43 on each 
of two others, and work round for the foot, 
pearling one stitch along the bottom, and taking 
two together on each side of the seam every 
fourth round, until there are 136 stitches left. 
Knit without decreasing for 100 rounds, and de- 
crease for the toe as follows: Knit 32 from the 
seam, take two together twice, knit 64, take two 
together twice, knit plainly to the seam, knit 
two plain rounds; continue decreasing in the 
same place by knitting two together twice on 
each side of the toe every third round, until 
there are 56 stitches left. Cast off, and sew the 
ends of the toe together. 
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PARLOR DRAPERIES.—NEW DESIGNS. 
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Tue design which Mr. Carryl has furnished 
at the commencement of the present number 
serves a double purpose; not only does it give 
tasteful window drapery, but those who live 
far from the luxury and lavish expenditure of 
crowded cities will have a very good idea from 
it of the appearance of the parlors, or rather 
drawing-rooms, of our more fashionable residents. 

Until Mr. Carryl began to spread a taste for 
these elegant decorations by the richness and 
grace of his imported fabrics, and their arrange- 
ment, rich cornices except for mirrors were rarely 
met with, even among those who could well afford 
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theexpenditure. Indeed, it is but a few weeks 
since that we noticed, in one of the most substan- 
tial and costly houses in the upper part of Wal- 
nut St., the Fifth Avenue of Philadelphia, carpets 
of the same pattern and richness with that so 
well known upon the floor of the east room of 
the White House; furniture that would not have 
disgraced a palace; and yet a bareness of aspect, 
so to speak, from, the absence of all drapery or 
hangings—their place usurped, not filled, by the 
stone-colored blinds, against which we have 
preached more than one crusade in times that 
are past. 














PARLOR DRAPERIES. 
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To refer to our first design, it will be seen that 
it presents the entire front of a drawing-room, 
the pier-glass of rich plate and exquisite setting, 
the window draperies on each side finished by 
heavy cornices corresponding with that of the 
mirror, and in fact forming one heavy mass of 
rich carving and gilding, which would do no 
discredit to the days of the monarch for whom 
it is called, Louis XIV. The curtains themselves 
are of crimson brocatelle, lined and interlined 
with white silk ; undercurtain of a heavy French 
embroidery ; all the trimmings, which are ar- 
ranged with peculiar taste, are manufactured 
of the best materials expressly to correspond ; 
and the marble console beneath the mirror has a 
rich lambrequin in the same style. Even the 
very chairs, and their agrangement just inside the 
curtain, are of the favorite style of the day, and 
are suited to the fashion of the cornices. We 
could scarcely give a more correct idea of the 
interior of the house-palaces of our “ merchant 
princes.” 

This is a winter arrangement, the heavy folds of 
the silk drapery being usually taken down at the 
approach of a warmer season. The design more 
immediately heading our article gives a summer 
drapery, the cornice of a lighter style, the long 
curtains of delicate French lace embroidery, and 
the lambrequin only, with its heavy garniture of 
fringe, cords, tassels, and gimp (all correspond- 
ing in hue and style), being of brocatelle. This 
is especially suited to country houses, used chiefly 
in the summer season, and usually more lightly 
furnished than a town residence. It is also a 
tasteful drapery for the long windows opening 
into the third room or saloon from the parlors, 
in houses arranged in that manner, being gene- 
rally adopted in New York, where the best houses 
are built in that manner. 

But decorating the mansions of city residents 
is by no means the extent of Mr. Carryl’s engage- 
ments. Since his success in the curtaining of 
the La Pierre in this city, and the State House 
at Harrisburg, which we recently chronicled, 
orders of a similar nature, for public buildings, 
the halls of the Order of Odd Fellows, hotels, 
steamers, etc., have been on a rapid increase. 
Western and southern merchants have discovered 
that they need trouble themselves no further with 
the orders intrusted to them by their customers, 
as, by giving them entirely into Mr. Carryl’s 
hands, they can be as speedily, cheaply, and satis- 
factorily executed, as at any other establishment 
in the country. Mr. Carryl is now abroad, 
selecting in Paris and Lyons fresh novelties to 
add to his already large stock. That our readers 
may see how large an assortment his establish- 
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ment at present presents, we copy a list of 
brocatelles alone, remembering that these same 
colors are te be had in satin laines, and even 
much cheaper materials, while on the other hand 
the richest bouquet brocades, rivalling nature in 
coloring and harmony of arrangement, are to be 
had in every variety. Of brocatelles, flashing in 
the sunlight as they were unrolled before us, and 
of the heaviest texture, we saw at Mr. Carryl’s 
establishment: Green, gold, and green; crimson, 
maroon, and gold; crimson, maroon,and crim- 
son; blue, gold, and blue. Where the same color 
is mentioned twice, two shades are intended. 
Plain crimson, green, and blue; crimson and 
maroon ; crimson and gold; crimson and white ; 
green and gold; blue and gold ; purple and gold; 
delicate rose-color; richest shade rose-color. 

When it is remembered that appropriate trim- 
mings of every variety are constantly on hand— 
consisting of fringes, gimps, cords, tassels, cur- 
tain-pins, and cornices, from the light metallic 
stamped cornices to the heaviest wood-carvings 
covered with burnished gold—some idea can be 
had of the stock from which a choice can be 
made. 

Mr. Carry] is particularly fortunate in securing 
the services of an unrivalled draughtsman and 
designer, employed exclusively by him, who 
superintends personally the making of every 
drapery that leaves the establishment; and it is 
only necessary to send Mr. Carryl the height 
from the floor to the top of the window-frame, 
and the exact width of the window-frame at the 
top, to enable him to arrange a suitable drapery 
for it. The color or colors preferred, and the 
price, which will range from $15 to $150 a win- 
dow, are the only needful stipulations. The 
lace or muslin undercurtain always accompanies 
a drapery of satin laine, brocade, or brocatelle, 
and corresponds in fineness to the general style 
of the order. 

We know how often our southern and western 
subscribers, whether committees for the decora- 
tion of public buildings, merchants or families, 
may find this knowledge—that all curtains fur- 
nished by Mr. Carry] are excellent in quality and 
moderate in price—a great saving of time and 
trouble, many such orders having already reached 
us through the editor of the fashion department. 

Shades are still in constant demand, many 
people using them to graduate the light beneath 
curtains, and others preferring them to draperies. 
They range in price from $2 to $20 a window. 
Pale buff, blue, rose-color, white, and green cen- 
tres, with gilt borders, are the most elegant. 
Buff and white holland for halls, and dining- 
rooms, are also furnished by Mr. Carryl. 
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CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SELECTED FROM E. A. BROOK’S NEW YORK BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM, 675 BROADWAY, 
AND 150 FULTON STREET, EXPRESSLY FOR OUR PAGES. 





WE are puzzled to tell why it is so, but there 
is to us a greater charm in a young child’s shoe 
than in any other article of its toilet. When- 
ever our eye lights upon one while a smile is 
playing around the lip of the wearer, we feel a 
warmer pulsation at the heart. Fancy at the 
instant brings before us a rosy prattler, winning 
with its gracefully tottering step its difficult 
way over the level carpet that spreads its inter- 
vening space between us. Don’t you hear the 
joyous crowing when its goal is won? Or, per- 
chance, a gleesome, curly-headed fairy, wanton- 
ing like any other butterfly in the sunlight shed 
from her own heart, whilst her musical laugh 
and joyful welcome chime in sweetly with the 
pattering of the twinkling soles in the eager race 
to be the first to receive the prized kiss. Bless 
us! we have wandered strangely from the duty 





of simply saying a few words relative to our 
illustrations. Well—well! every parent at least 
will forgive us. 

The “ankle-tie” is the name of the first pair 
we publish ; these, as indeed the companion pair, 
are made of patent glazed calfskin, the pliancy 
and lustrous blackness of which render it pecu- 
liarly adapted to children’s shoes. The slipper 
is confined by straps which pass from the top of 
the shoe at the heel over the ankle, tied by a 
ribbon which forms in front a bow * adds 
great beauty to this variety of children’s foot- 
gear. The advantage of this strap is apparent, 
as, independently of its ornamental appearance, 
it prevents the loss of a shoe from an infant’s 
foot, and on larger children keeps the heel from 
being trodden down. We regard it as a decided 


desideratum to the nursery. 








The prominent shoes in the second group are 
also designed for children’s wear. 

These shoes are made of patent leather also, 
the quarters or back portion being formed of 
white kid or morocco; they are fastened by 
silvered buttons. These shoes present a delicate 
and exceedingly dressy appearance, well calcu- 
lated to retain the favor extended to them by the 
most fashionable ladies. 

The toilet slippers which we have introduced 
into this group are made of bronzed morocco, 
ornamented with a magnificent embroidery of 
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needlework upon a fancy colored ground; the 
arabesque pattern is beautiful as novel, and is 
yet further enriched by a neud of ribbon, or 
rather ribbons, inasmuch as each separate loop 
is made of a different colored satin ribbon, the 
effect of which upon the foot is very pretty 
indeed. We cordially advise our lady readers 
to call personally on Brook, or order their shoes 
from him, as his extensive and constantly in- 
creasing stock renders it impossible for any 
visitor to depart without having obtained what- 
ever style her fancy may require. 
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ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED!?—The Earth, our 
planet, is, as we know, inhabited; the question is con- 
cerning the other planets belonging to the solar system : 
are these inhabited ? 

A book* has lately appeared which attempts to dis- 
prove the present popular belief that the planets, Jupi- 
ter, Venus, and the others, are, like our world, places 
of habitation for sentient beings. The author, who has 
not given his name, maintains that the earth is the 
ouly theatre of our universe where God has chosen to 
display his wonderful power in the creation of man}; 
therefore the earth must be the grand object for which 
ail other things were made. 

These views harmonize with the Bible, where the 
coming forth of sun, moon, and stars is related as sub- 
sidiary to the earth, the perfect work of the material 
creation, as man was the perfection of the world of life. 
The author of the “ Plurality of Worlds” has shown his 
thorough knowledge of the natural sciences, and brings 
powerful arguments from astronomy and geology to 
prove that the planets, except the earth, are not inha- 
bited. Asa specimen of his manner, we will give his 
proofs that the planet Jupiter, notwithstanding its 
moons, cannot be a comfortable place of residence :— 

“ The density of Jupiter, taken as a whole, is about a 
quarter of the earth’s density; less than that of any of 
the stones which form the crust of the earth; and not 
much greater than the density of water. Indeed, it is 
tolerably certain that the density of Jupiter is not 
greater than it would be if his entire globe were com- 
posed of water, making allowance for the compression 
which the interior parts would suffer by the pressure of 
those parts superincumbent. We might therefore offer 
it as a conjecture not quite arbitrary, that Jupiter is a 
mere sphere of water.” 

These statements the writer proves by scientific 
deductions and admitted facts. Then he adds :— 

* Taking into account, then, these circumstances in 
Jupiter’s state: his (probably) bottomless waters; his 
light (if any) solid materials; the strong hand with 
which gravity presses down such materials as there 
are; the small amount of light and heat which reaches 
him at five times the earth’s distance from the sun— 
what kind of inhabitants shall we be led to assign to 
him? Can they have skeletons where no substance so 
dense as bone is found, at least in large masses? It 
would not seem probable. And it would seem they 
must be dwellers in the waters; for against the exist- 
ence there of solid land we have much evidence. They 
must, with so little of light and heat, have a low degree 
of vitality. They must, then, it would seem, be cartila- 
ginous and glutinous masses; peopling the waters with 
minute forms—perhaps also with floating monsters; 
for the weight of a bulky creature floating in the fluid 
would be much more easily sustained than on solid 
ground,” 


* “Of the Plurality of Worlds.” London. Repub- 
lished in Boston by Gould & Lincoln. 
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After showing that, in our world, the evidences are 
conclusive that the inferior provinces or creations occu- 
pied an immensely larger portion of time than the supe- 
rior, as the rocks of the earth and the fossil remains 
imbedded therein were in course of formation myriads 
of ages before man appeared, he infers that the superior 
may attain equally well its greatness in a small space. 
He says :— 

“Tt is quite agreeable to analogy that the solar sys- 
tem, of which the flowers are not many, should have 
borne but one fertile flower. One in eight, or in twice 
eight, reared into such wondrous fertility as belongs to 
the earth, is an abundant produce, compared with the 
result in the most fertile provinces of nature. And 
even if any number of the fixed stars were also found to 
be barren flowers of the sky—objects, however beautiful, 
yet not sources of life or development—we need not 
think the powers of creation wasted or frustrated, 
thrown away or perverted. One such fertile result as 
the earth, with all its hosts of plants and animals, and 
especially with man—an intelligent being to stand at 
the head of those hosts—is a worthy and sufficient pro- 
duce, so far as we can judge of the Creator’s ways by 
analogy of all but universal scheme.” 

We are glad to find this subject discussed by one who 
has evidently studied it with the intelligence of a scholar 
and the heart of a Christian. The philosophy of the 
age is material in its tone and tendency. To deprive 
humanity of its glory in being “ made in the image of 
God,” and to elevate the physical creation—these ob- 
jects are pursued by writers who would set up the altars 
of natural religion and overthrow the spiritual worship 
enjoined by the revealed Word. This Word places the 
human race, when created, but “little lower than the 
angels,’’ and declares those redeemed by the Saviour to 
“be heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” 
Should we wonder to find the world, where such a host 
of immortal beings were to be called forth, attended by 
a troop of planets and stars, whose office should be, 
as Divine wisdom has revealed, “to give light upon 
the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, 
and to divide the light from the darkness, and to be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years?” 

This view elevates human beings, and should cause 
every soul to look upward with profound awe as well as 
gratitude to the Lord God, who has formed sach a mag- 
nificent display for the benefit, instruction, and delight 
of his children, even while dwelling in the flesh. 

These ideas are not new tous. Some seven years ago, 
we were so impressed with the truth of the theory which 
the author of “The Plurality of Worlds” has now 
worthily set forth and vindicated, that we embodied 
our views ina poem. It has been published, but not in 
the “ Lady’s Book; so we insert it here as another 
proof of coincidence in thought, where minds had had 
ho communication. The arguments of the English 
writer we could no have prepared ; but the result of his 
reasoning was as clear to the eye of our faith when we 
penned the following as it is now, after studying his 
elaborate and most interesting essay :— 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PLANETS. 





“ Creation is finished!” In worship profound, 
The angels bowed down at the word, 

Then on the bright planets their eyes wandered round, 
But rested with joy on the third : 

They knew that the Eartu held the paradised pair 
Jehovah’s own breath had endued, 

The crowning perfection of all that was fair, 
Where all had been hallowed as “‘ good !”” 

They knew from this Fountain of Being would rise, 

Like dews from the ocean, Life’s Hosts for the skies. 


Each planet was fair; but their Queen, as they rolled, 
Was Earth with its Eden of bliss; 
God’s children were here; and the angels behold 
All planets do homage to this. 
Swift Mercury shed, from its sun-hidden way, 
On the mind of the Woman its light, 
And Venus was blushing with love’s purple ray 
It sent to her heart warm and bright. 
Thus the tribute of matter to life was begun 
By the planets that move ’twixt the earth and the sun. 


Beyond rolled red Mars, like the tocsin of war, 
To action man’s spirit it cheered ; 
Then followed the largest and loveliest star, 
Pure diamond its lustre appeared ; 
Its beautiful ray was the mirror of Truth, 
Sweet Innocence played in the light ; 
Wherever it shone bloomed the freshness of youth, 
Unshadowed by sorrow or blight: 
Its beams o’er the soul of the Woman were thrown, 
On Earth as her Guardian planet ’twas known. 


Next Jupiter, regal in splendor, swept by, 
Man’s reason to raise and refine, 
While lifting, untroubled, his gaze to the sky, 
He welcomed the Presence Divine ; 
Then, coursing an orbit that circled the whole, 
Came Saturn, like patience untired, 
And, through its broad range giving light to the soul 
Of Man, a calm wisdom inspired. 
And all these proud planets in harmony move 
Round the Sun, as their centre of light, life, and love. 


In wonder, the angels bent over the Earth, 
And sought for the human abode, 

When the Stars of the morning together sang forth 
Their anthem of “‘ Glory to God!” 

And a shout of rejoicing was heard to arise, 
It burst like a torrent of sound, 

As the harps of the-Seraphim poured from the skies 
The music of heaven around : 

The melody through the Empyrean flowed— 

* Creation is finished! All giory to God!” 


’Twas glorious all; the beauty of peace 
Smiled over the Earth and the Skies; 

But the harps of the Seraphim suddenly cease, 
And wailings of terror arise! 

The shadow of Death over Eden comes down— 
The Earth from its centre is hurled— 

Creation is darkened and shook by the frown 
Jehovah has thrown on the world. 

It passed; but the Guardian planet* was gone, 

While, dim in the distance, cold Herschel crept on! 


* Between Mars and Jupiter move four small planets, 
viz., Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 
jectured by learned astronomers that these little planets 


It has been con- 
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Awe-stricken, the angels recoiled at the sight, 
A sigh through the Universe ran, 

The Stars of the morning were shrouded in night, 
As mourning the ruin of Man! 

But out of the darkness there issued a Dove, 
Like Hope from the breast of Despair ; 

Its white wings beat time to its breathings of love, 
While a Voice thrilled the listening air: 

“ Though Sin has the prime of creation destroyed, 
And the Guardian planet is gone, 

The Star of Redemption shall rise through the void, 
And the heavens new glory put on— 

A glory to banish Man’s sorrows and fears, 

When the Saviour, the seed of the Woman, appears.”* 





Woman tn Works or Cuarity.—From the very 
interesting address of Governor Bigler, delivered at the 
opening of the New House of Refuge in Philadelphia, 
we take the following beautiful compliment to our sex :— 

“Amongst the admirable arrangements that have 
increased, if possible, my confidence in the future of the 
institution, is the fact that, in the execution of its 
details, the active agency of woman is to be employed, 
Her spirit is to preside in some departments at least; 
and to whom could the work of disinterested benevo- 
lence be more properly confided? Her hand is the 
fountain of the purest affection, and her influence over 
the obdurate and wicked is ever the most soothing 
and powerful— 


‘ Her might is gentleness—she w.nneth sway 
By a soft word and a sober look.’ 


Let her voice fall in tones of kindness and love on the 
ears of even the wayward and vicious, and deep from 
the inmost soul of such will come up a response, indi- 
cating a return of moral sensibility, and that the heart 
is not all evil--that there is still hope of reformation. 
“This agency of love and benevolence will at al) 
times be essential to the triumph of the institution. 
Not a sickly sentimentalism, but an active and vigilant 
There is no redeeming intluence so potent as 


principle. 
‘It is mightier than 


a pure and disinterested affection. 
the sword of the magistrate or the armies of the monarch 
It will touch the heart hardened 


to conquer evil. 
It will say to the reckless 


against all other influences. 
transgressor, in the only language he can understand, 
that he is not an outcast from his race.’ Depravity 
must, indeed, have wrought a fearful moral change in 
that soul where there lingers not a single chord respon- 
sive to the manifestations of goodness. Even the raging 
maniac is subdued by the influence, In it consisted the 
secret of Howard’s power over the degraded, the wicked, 
and violent. In it was found the magic spell that 
flowed from the lips of Elizabeth Fry.” 

AMERICAN WoMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The Board of Managers of this Society held their 
second annual meeting at the residence of Mrs. Dr. 
Cheever, on Saturday. From the report of the agent, 
Rev. W. L. Parsons, it appears that the Society has for 
its leading and comprehensive object to develop and 
bring to bear upon society the immense moral and edu- 








were formed by the disruption of a large planet, once 
revolving in that region of space. This planet we have 
assumed to be “the Gnardian,”’ and that the catastro- 
phe of its disruption was coincident with “ Man’s first 


disobedience and his fall.” 











cational power of woman. The principles underlying 
the movement are :— 

1. That virtue and intelligence are the radical and 
only effectual safeguards of American institutions. 

2. That the only hope of securing the virtue of a peo- 
ple, especially, lies in the right training of childhood. 

3. That woman is the natural and appropriate edu- 
eator and rector of childhood. She is every way better 
constituted for the work than man. 

4. That the calling and profession of woman to teach, 
to construct fundamentally the habits and morals of 
generations, and hence to fix their destinies in life, 
ought to be so elevated, honored, and rewarded that, 
instead of being ever repulsive, it will command the 
best talent and the most heroic endeavors of the most 
highly cultivated, and even the most pecuniarily inde- 
pendent of the sex. 

The Association wish to render the profession of 
woman as an educator as honorable, attractive, and 
remunerative to her as the professions of men are to 
them. If this can be done, they believe that their sex 
will enlist in their work with an entirely new devotion, 
and do for the morals of the nation what railroads, 
steamships, telegraphs, and types are doing for its 
aggrandizement in power and wealth; that they will, 
in short, make good the foundation upon which the 
American superstructure rests. 

Woman has waited until the middle of the nineteenth 
century for the endowment of the first institution for her 
education. Millions upon millions have, from time im- 
memorial, been invested to enrich and render most 
valuable the colleges for the other sex. This ought to 
have been done, and the other not left undone. 

If the world wants the benefit of female influence in 
its best and most potent form, let the education of wo- 
man be what it should be; and let her position as an 
educator be acknowledged, and let her occupy it with 
honor and pride, and not be compelled to resort to it 
merely as a means of earning her daily bread. 

The Association has already, in its infancy, secured 
the establishment of two institutions on its proposed 
plan, and is laboring to raise for each an endowment of 
$20,000. One is located at Milwaukee, Wis., the other 
at Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Association is not denominational in its charac- 
ter, but embraces ladies of the different churches and 
societies, and aims to eombine the influence of all who 
love the great cause of American and Christian educa- 
tion. 

MAKE WAY FOR Boston.—The City Councils of 
Boston have proposed that four High Schools for Girls 
shall be established in that city, having at the head of 
each a lady of the highest accomplishments. Should 
this liberal provision for female education be made, the 
old Puritan city will shine forth with a new lustre in 
the “‘ good time coming.”’ 


“THe FemMALe Scoot or Desten, in Philadelphia, 
has been discontinued for want of funds, the liabilities 
exceeding the assets.” Such a paragraph has been 
going the rounds of the papers, and we notice it here to 
say that the school named is not “‘ The Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women,” founded by Mrs. Peter. 
This school is flourishing, has an endowment of fifty 
thousand dollars in expectation—about half the sum al- 
ready contributed—and has every prospect of continued 
success. It offers great advantages to intelligent young 
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women, who desire to educate themselves for the pro- 
fession of teachers in drawing or as artists. 

RICHMONDVILLE UNION SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE.—We have the programme of 
this Union Seminary, located near Albany, N. ¥. The 
Trustees, in order to advance the best interests of edu- 
cation, have opened the institution to young ladies by 
adding for them a Collegiate Institute. The teachers 
and course of education are the same for both sexes, with 
the exception of a lady principal, Miss Sarah Smith. 
The institution gives good promise of usefulness. 


PLACE FoR A TEACHER.—A lady accustomed to 
teach, and of superior education, would like a situation 
as teacher of the higher English branches and French in 
some institution, or the entire charge of a school. The 
best references given, and a liberal salary required. 
Address, with terms, &c., Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Editor of the 
* Lady’s Book,” Philadelphia. 

To ouR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “‘ Now and Then,” “ The Music of Foot- 
Steps,” “‘ A Song for the New Year,’ “‘ Memory,” “ To 
the Rio Brassos,”’ “To my Mother,” “ The Dying Wife,” 
‘“*A Mother to her Dead Boy,” “ Eurica,” and “ The 
Buried Flower.” 

The following we have not room for: “The Little 
Flower Maid,” “In the loveliest wild is blooming,” 
“To a Young Friend,” “Departure of Winter,” 
“Thoughts of a Broken Heart,” “ Aline,” &c. (will be 
returned, if requested), “The Escape,” “Bury me 
where I was Born,” “ Lilian,” “To Laura,” and “ The 
Wanderer in the Wilderness.” 

A number of articles are on hand that we have not 
had time to examine. The following poem was in type 
last month, but crowded out. We give it as a good 
specimen of working-day poetry. Such strains gush 
from the hearts of thousands of our countrymen, who 
are apparently seeking only to gain gold—it does not 
satisfy the affections :— 


THE ELM-TREE. 


My home, my home, my far-off home, 
Oh, would I were again with thee! 
Again o’er hill or dale to roam, 
Again to sit by the old elm-tree. 


That old elm-tree, with branchlets wide, 
Is in my memory, in my dream, 
Where oft I’ve sat at eventide, 
And watched the sparkling of the stream. 


I love that shade, I love the brook 
That glides adown the mossy dell; 
1 love the flowers of every nook, 
For to my heart they volumes tell. 


Oh, would I were by that gentle stream, 
Where oft I’ve lingered many an hour 
To catch the sun’s last golden gleam, 
Or snatch a bud from the wild-rose bower. 


There is a rose by the elm go tall, 
I wish to see it bloom again; 
I wish that it may never fall, 
But brightly bloom and long remain. 


That elm has seen me, in childhood’s hour, 
Sporting by that sparkling stream ; 
*Twas there that I first felt the power 
Of love’s young, fond, and ardent dream. 
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Booxs spy MarL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From J. W. BRADLEY, Philadelphia :— 

THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By T. 8. 
Arthur. This handsome volume, which belongs to 
“ Arthur’s Cottage Library,” will be a treasure in any 
library, and alongside of works of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. For what is the value of the highest works of 
art and imagination, or of the deepest investigation into 
the mysteries of the sciences, if the moral and religious 
duties are neglected, and the purer and holier aspira- 
tions of the heart are left without culture and support? 
To teach those great duties, and to give direction to the 
nobler feelings of our nature, is the great object of this 
little work; and for this it is as worthy of a place, and 
may be as attractive and as useful, in a palace as ina 
cottage. 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM; AND WHAT I 
SAW THERE. By T.S. Arthur. The advertisement 
of a new temperance volume, by the author of “ Six 
Nights with the Washingtonians,” might well be ex- 
pected, at this particular time, to create a sensation, 
and we were not at all surprised to learn that the orders 
for the work reached 6,000 copies in two weeks from the 
day of its announcement, and before it could be got 
through the press. Public expectation in regard to this 
volume will not be disappointed. It is written in the 
author’s best vein, and abounds in vivid portraiture 
and scenes of powerful and touching interest. “ Step 
by step the author traces the downward course of the 
tempting vender and his infatuated victims, until both 
are involved in hopeless ruin. The book is marred by 
no exaggerations, but exhibits the actualities of bar- 
room life, and the consequences flowing therefrom, with 
a severe simplicity and adherence to truth that give to 
every picture a Daguerrean vividness.” As an auxili- 
ary in the present great struggle for temperance princi- 
ples, it will prove of invaluable service. If the sale of 
“Ten Nights” does not reach 50,000 in the next six 
months, we shall be very much mistaken. 

From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, Old Walls, 
Batile-Fields, and Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By William Howitt, 
author of “ The Rural Life of England,” “ Rural Life 
in Germany,” etc. etc. We have here a third and very 
handsome edition of this work, which we deem a very 
significant fact in its favor. The author is extensively 
known as a chaste and accomplished writer. With 
regard to the present work, the title thereof will explain 
its historical and literary character. As to the objects 
in view, we think they have generally been attained in 
as agreeable a way as was possible. We might make 


some exceptions, however, to the fulsomeness of human 
respect sometimes paid to mere creatures, amounting, 
in certain cases, almost to man-worship. But it will 
probably be thought too late to make even a single 
objection to a work which has reached its third edition 
in America. 
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From Liprincott, GramsBo, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AND ITS AIMS. In two Parts. Part first— 
Ideal Life. Part second—Actual Life. The name of 
the author does not appear on the title-page of this 
pleasant volume. But to whomsoever its paternity 
belongs, the work certainly abounds in useful and prac- 
tical lessons of great interest and importance to such as 
are just entering upon the eventful and trying stage of 
active life. These lessons are imparted in a familiar 
and agreeable style, and will, we think, leave quite as 
lasting impressions on the mind of the reader as they 
would have done had they been delivered in a more 
solemn and dogmatical form of language. The author 
has been most happy in delineating the impulsive and 
ardent feelings of youth, and in moulding them to the 
full development of the great moral principle which he 
seems steadily to have kept in view as the main object 
of his book. 


PAPA 


From T. B. PeTERson, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. By Emergon 
Bennett, author of “ Clara Moreland,” “The Forged 
Will,” etc. This is probably one of the very best of the 
author’s productions, which have already become nume- 
rous, and by which he has secured to himself a promi- 
nent position among the best American authors. His 
pictures of western scenery, and delineations of western 
character, and of early life in the backwoods, have 
rarely been equalled and never surpassed. The present 
volume opens at an exciting period in the history of our 
frontier settlements, and is sustained throughout by 
spirited illustrations of the pen, fully in accordance with 
the deeds of the brave and fearless adventurers intro- 
duced, and the thrilling incidents described. Price 50 
cents. 


From D. App.EeTon & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. PeTEerson, Philadelphia :— 

THE HIVE OF THE “ BEE-HUNTER:” a Reposi- 
tory of Sketches, including peculiar American Character, 
Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. B. Thorpe, of Louisi- 
ana, author of “Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter.” Ilus- 
trated by sketches from nature. This is an effort “ to 
give to those personally unacquainted with the scenery 
of the south-west some idea of the country, its surface, 
and vegetation.” In this effort, the author has suc- 
ceeded admirably, as well as in his delineations of the 
character and habits of the hunters of the withdrawing 
West. His sketches should be carefully laid aside, 
after having been carefully read, for the benefit of a 
future generation, when his revelations will probably 
be referred to in order to decide important questions of 
American history. 

FARMINGDALE. By Caroline Thomas. This is a 
quiet New England story, in which the domestic man- 
ners and peculiarities of the people are ably and inte- 
restingly portrayed. It is a delightful book. 

LIFE IN ABYSSINIA: being Notes collected during 
three years’ Residence and Travels in that Country. By 
Mansfield Parkyns. In two volumes. With illustra- 
ticns. The style of this work is familiar and intérest- 
ing. The author appears to have made himself fully 
acquainted with the habits of the people of whom he 
speaks, and even to have identified himself with their 
feelings during his residence among them, and may 
therefore be presumed to have given an honest and 
accurate accourt of his observations and adventures. 
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From MILLER, Orton, & MULLIGAN, Auburn and 
Buffalo, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORTFOLIO. 
Second series. With original designs by Fred. M. 
Coffin. Every one—that is, every one in the habit of 
reading the newspapers—has read, and consequently 
admired at least a few of the long and short essays, 
paragraphs, and memorable remarks, which, like flash- 
ing meteors, have shot athwart the literary firmament 
from time to time, to the amazement, in particular, of a 
eertain class of quiet writers, who for a time have been 
left to wander in the gloom of the past. But, unlike 
meteors, which fade away after a brief flash, Fanny’s 
flashes are designed for preservation, and are carefully 
collected together and made to form a brilliant galaxy 
for permanent usefulness and lasting admiration. Her 
originality, industry, and proficiency in all the depart- 
ments of life and human knowledge are wonderful, 
indeed, and therefore wonderfully widespread is her 
popularity. She is, besides, very bold and independent 
in her strictures on men, women, and every object else 
that comes in her way, and she has the courage to say 
things which almost any common thinker might think, 
but which very few, perhaps, could put upon paper in 
the same nervous and striking language. Hence, no 
doubt, in a great measure, Fanny’s popularity with the 
multitude of readers. 





From Ticknor, Reep, & Fiewps, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS ON THE FORMATION AND PUBLICA- 
TION OF OPINIONS, THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 
and on other Subjects. By Samuel Bailey. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. This is a philosophical inquiry 
into what we might justly call the mysteries of the 
human mind, and the consequent motives and actions 
of men under the same or different circumstances. 
Though it may be said that such investigations lead to 
no definite or positive conclusions, they are nevertheless 
pleasing and highly instructive, invigorating the intel- 
lect with noble thoughts, and leading it to habits of 
reflection, which cannot be otherwise than salutary in 
their effects. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. With Supple- 
mentary Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
By William Smith, LL. D., Editor of the Dictionaries 
of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “ Biography and 
Mythology,” and “Geography.” Revised, with an Ap- 
pendix, by George W. Greene, A. M. [Illustrated by one 
hundred engravings on wood. Next in importance to 
an intimate and accurate knowledge of the political and 
constitutional history of our own country, is a familiar 
acquaintance with the history of such of the ancient 
forms of government, and of the characters of their 
rulers and their people, as have preceded us in attempts 
to establish free, popular, or democratic institutions. 
To the American politician and patriot, the study of 
Grecian history, in particular, opens a wide and most 
interesting field for reflection and comparison, present- 
ing him, at the same time, with such lessons of experi- 
ence, wisdom, and precaution as cannot fail to influence 
him in his private conduct as a faithful citizen, and in 
the performance of his public duties, if called on to 
participate in the government of the republic. Although 
this work addresses itself more especially to youthful 


readers, its style is vivid and classical, embracing in 
the narrative all the important events in the history of 
the nation, and bringing out prominently the lives and 
characters of its great men. It is thus rendered valu- 
able, by its conciseness, as a book of reference to a 
higher class of readers, who may not have time or 
opportunity to examine more elaborate histories. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USE: an Ele- 
mentary and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics, and on 
Natural Philosophy generally, as applied to the ordinary 
practices of Agriculture. With two hundred engraved 
illustrations. By John J. Thomas. The title of this 
work will readily suggest its value to persons engaged 
in agriculture. We have looked through its pages, and 
have no hesitation in recommending it to the attention 
of those who can fully test its merits. 

THE KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS; ar, the Mus- 
eovite Empire, the Czar, and his People. By Germain de 
Lagny. Translated from the French, by John Bridge- 
man. Weare admonished by what has been sometimes 
admitted to be the truthfulness of history, but which 
has been written in times of peculiar excitement, and 
by professed partisans, to be careful in forming hasty 
opinions in regard to the condition of any nation or 
people with whose institutions and general character 
we are not familiar. This volume presents us with a 
melancholy, we should rather say a horrible, picture of 
the great Russian empire. There is in it so much that 
is revolting to our hopes of freedom, and to our antici- 
pations of the enlightened prospects of the human race 
in this nineteenth century, that we might, in all charity, 
pray that the author has been guilty of consulting his 
political prejudices, rather than following the honest 
dictates of truth in the details of his work. If, how- 
ever, as is too probably the case, he has given us a fair 
exposition of the tyranny of the Russian government, 
and of the degraded condition of the millions of people 
groaning under its yoke, we are justified in saying that 
& more infamous or grinding despotism has never existed 
under the appearances and pretensions of civilization 
and Christianity. But we should not forget that the 
author is a Frenchman, and that France is at war with 
Russia. Neither should we be unmindful of the severe 
accusations which individuals and nations are prone to 
make against each other when preparing to take each 
other’s lives. 

ARMENIA: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontier 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, By the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, author of “ Visits to the Monasteries of the 
Levant.” Illustrated with map and wood-cuts. This 
book contains a great amount of information, which 
will be found highly interesting in connection with the 
present posture of affairs in the Old World. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and 
other English Princesses connected with the Royal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, author of 
“The Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol.4. The 
historical researches of Miss Strickland are destined to 
put a new face upon many events and many actors in 
the most trying periods of Scottish and English royalty. 

From Purturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, and James 
C. Derpy, New York, through Ser, Petrers, & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Complete in one volume. Of the merits or demerits 
that may be observable in the contents of this volume, 
it may not become us to speak, unless we could main- 
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tain our ground satisfactorily to ourselves, if to no one 
else. Better for us, therefore, to leave the decision of 
such high literary questions, as we could only hope to 
refer to briefly, to persons of higher literary pretensions 
and larger means of amplification. We will confess, 
however, te the fact of not having been always swayed 
by the literary dogmas of Professor Wilson while he 
was living, and we are not now, because he has depart- 
ed, in any better disposition to give up our original im- 
pressions of certain of his opinions and criticisms, some 
of which form portions of this volume of his “ Recrea- 
tions” and “Remains.” Nevertheless, the professor 
was an able and original writer, and has many ad- 
mirers in America (and was deserving of them all), as 
well as in the British Isles. They will be happy to 
procure this handsome volume as a memorial of the 
great abilities of the author, aud as a testimony of their 
appreciation of his sentiments. 

THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER. By Ellen Louise 
Chandler. With illustrations by Rowse. This is a 
handsome volume of stories and sketches, many of 
which will be found agreeable and interesting to the 
general reader. The author is evidently of that senti- 
mental class of writers who are disposed to make the 
most of all incidents common to humanity, by por- 
traying them in striking language and startling sen- 
tences, which too often fail in producing the effect 
desired. 


From J. 8. Reprrevp, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Z1eBER, Philadelphia :— 

THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 
AND 1829. With a View of the Present State of Affairs in 
the East. By Colonel Chesney, R. A., D. C. L., F. R.S., 
author of “ The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris.”” With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Diplomatic Correspondence between the Four 
Powers, and the Secret Correspondence between the 
Russian and English Governors. With maps. This is 
another volume intended to form public opinion—we will 
not say to bias it unreasonably—in favor of the Turkish 
cause. It is formally dedicated “to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, the Sultan Abdul Medjid Khan, Emperor of the 
Ottomans.” In this dedication, the author expresses 
his grateful acknowledgments for the uniform kindness 
he received when journeying as a traveller through his 
majesty’s dominions in Europe and Asia, as well as 
the furtherance experienced by him in a public capacity. 
And so confident is the author of the “fidelity and 
straightforward character of the Turkish people, that he 
does not doubt for a moment that increasing intercourse 
will at length remove existing prejudices, and produce 
throughout Europe the same impressions of the loyal 
character of the Turks’ which the author entertained 
on the 3ist of June, 1854. We confess to not having 
followed the author through the campaigns of 1828 and 
1829; but, in his remarks on Turkey’s resistance to 
Russia, we find the following paragraph, which, in a 
political sense, will account for the disinterestedness of 
those who have engaged in her defence: “‘ The central 
position of Turkey,” says the author, “‘as a non-aggres- 
sive power, serves England therefore as a barrier to- 
wards India’’—securing her in her ill-gotten possessions 
—‘ protects the interests of France in the Black Sea, as 
well as in the Mediterranean, and is necessary to the 
very existence of Austria.” Happily, we are no poli- 
tician. It may be well for those who are, however, to 
consider the barriers and the interests the aggressive 
powers of Europe will attempt to establish in another 
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quarter of the globe, when they shall have succeeded by 
distracting and dividing them into the “non-aggress- 
ive.” 

CALAVAR; or, a Romance of Merico. By Robert 
Montgomery Bird. This is the third edition of a ro- 
mance which has for a number of years sustained a high 
rank among similar works of the most popular Ameri- 
can authors. A peculiar and interesting feature of this 
work is its close adherence to the important facts of 
history. 

KATHARINE WALTON; or, the Rebel of Dorchester. 
By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of the “‘ Yemassee,” 
“The Partisan,” “Guy Rivers,” etc. A new and re- 
vised edition. We have here another most attractive 
volume of the series intended to form a complete and 
uniform edition of the author’s works. “ Katharine 
Walton” constitutes a sequel to the “ Partisan,” and, 
though claiming no higher literary distinction than that 
which belongs to romance, is, in truth, a most interest- 
ing history of an important and eventful period of the 
war of the Revolution in South Carolina. Our readers 
are already acquainted with the scrupulous fidelity of 
Mr. Simms to American annals and Americay charac- 
ter, and they are also familiar with the brilliant powers 
of his imagination, and with the pure, lofty, and liberal 
sentiments of patriotism which have guided his pen in 
all his books. No further duty is required of us, there- 
fore, beyond the announcement of a new edition of 
“ Katharine Walton.” 
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From C. 8. Francis & Co., New York, and Crosby, 
NicHo.s, & Co., Boston :— . 

THE UNDYING ONE; SORROWS OF ROSALIE; 
and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, The poe- 
try of this volume is all of a melancholy character. It 
is evidently the production of a mind deeply imbued 
with the spirit of sadness, and which has imparted 
much of its own natural feelings and sufferings to what 
might at first appear to be the mere efforts of the imagi- 
nation. Mrs. Norton’s poetry has always found ad- 
mirers among readers of taste and judgment, and to 
that class the present volume will no doubt be most 
acceptable. 


From James Munroe & Co., Boston and Cam- 
bridge :— 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD: Discourses by George 
Ware Briggs, Minister of the First Church in Salem, Mass. 
There are fifteen discourses, all intended to comfort 
those who mourn, and show the mercy of God to men 
even in their afflictions. The book will be a treasure 
to the sorrowful. 

THE BIRD-KEEPER’S GUIDE AND COMPA- 
NION. Containing plain directions for keeping and 
breeding Canaries and all other Song Birds, as well as 
practical receipts for the prevention and cure of those 
disorders to which they are all liable; with the German 
method of teaching birds to sing tunes, &c. &e. A good 
manual for all persons who keep birds. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ORNAMENTAL LEA- 
THER-WORK. With twenty cuts. Reprinted from 
the London edition. Ladies who wish to become ac- 
complished in this kind of fancy work will find this 
book indispensable. 

THE BUD, THE FLOWER, AND THE FRUIT; 
or, the Effects of Education. By a Lady of Boston. We 
have read this story with much interest, and commend 
it to mothers. 

THE BRIDE OF THE ICONOCLAST. A Poem. 
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Suggestions towards the mechanical art in verse. We 
name this book; but shall delay our notice till we 
have more leisure to read the poem, as the author 
desires it to be read in the country. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia: “ Wensley: a Story without a 
Moral.” This story has been run through the pages of 
ene of our magazines. Although it claims to be a story 
without a moral, yet it is by no means an immoral ‘story. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia: “‘ The Dodd Family Abroad.” 
By Charles Lever, author of “ The Daltons,” ete. This 
is an amusing and an instructive work, especially for 
those who intend visiting foreign countries. It is No. 
187 of “Library of Select Novels.” Price 75 cents.— 
No. 189, “Library of Select Novels.” “The Quiet 
Heart.” From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Price 25 
cents. 

From D. Appleton, New York, through T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia: “‘The Chemistry of Common Life.” By 
James F. Johnston, M. A., etc. etc., author of “ Lectures 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” No. 2. Com- 
prising two numbers of the English edition. Contain- 
ing, “ The Bread we Eat,” “ The Beef we Cook,” and 
“ The Beverage we Infuse.” Price 25 cents. There is 
a great deal of practical and scientific information in 
this work. 

From Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, and James C. 
Derby, New York, through See, Peters, & Co., Philadel- 
phia: “* Martin Merrivale.” Nos. 3and 4. We take great 
interest in marking the progress of “ Martin Merrivale.” 
He gains friends at every turn of the narrative, and 
promiseé to be one of the most popular characters of the 
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age. Price 12 cents.—* Woodworth’s American Mis- 
cellany of Entertaining Knowledge.” By Francis C. 
Woodworth, author of “Stories about Animals,” etc. 
etc. An excellent work for young readers. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “A Year after 
Marriage.” By T. S. Arthur, author of “The Iron 
Rule,” “ Lady at Home,” ete. ete. This is a cheap 
edition (price 25 cents) of one of Mr. Arthur’s excellent 
works, the practical teachings of which have restored 
so many erring hearts and wandering footsteps to the 
sanctities and comforts of desecrated and deserted 
homes. No man deserves a higher rank among the 
benefactors of his age than T. S. Arthur. Will be sent 
by mail, free of postage.—“‘ The Deserted Wife.” By 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ The Curse of 
Clifton,” ete. This is also a cheap edition of a poplar 
novel, which has already been most favorably received 
by the critics and the reading public. Price 50 cents. 
Sent free of postage.—“ The Curse of Clifton: a Tale of 
Expiation and Redemption.” This work is by the 
same author as the preceding. We need not repeat 
here our opinions of Mrs. Southworth’s great powers as 
a writer of fiction. Those who desire to satisfy them- 
selves can do so at a cheap rate, the cost of the work 
being only fifty cents a volume, and will be sent free of 
postage by mail. 

From Garrett & Co., New York: “ Gideon Giles; or, 
the Struggles of Life.” By Thomas Miller, Esq., author 
of ““ Godfrey Malvern,” etc. Price 50 cents. 

From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Star Chamber: an His- 
torical Romance.’’ By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
author of “ Tower of London,” ete. This work is pro- 
fusely illustrated and handsomely printed. Price 50 
cents. 





Gobeyys Arm-Ghair. 


Ovor Aveust NumBer.—Another of our gem num- 
bers. No faliing off yet. Our July number received 
more encomiums from the press and subscribers than 
any number yet published this year. The Scriptural 
plate of Noah appears to have given very general satis- 
faction. It is the first time, to our knowledge, that an 
engraving has been made from the picture. “ A Day at 
a Ship-yard,” of which we give the conclusion in this 
number, seems to have awakened a general interest. 

It is probably known to some of our subscribers that 
we are somewhat portly. We like that word, “portly.” 
George the Fourth was said to be “portly ;” nobody 
dared say he was fat. However, we well remember, as 
did that other portly gentleman, Sir John Falstaff, 
“when we could have gone through an alderman’s 
thumb-ring.” A plan has been proposed by one of our 
correspondents to reduce “this too solid flesh,” by one 
of the most agreeable methods of treatment that could 
be suggested ; but let us give the prescription :— 

“Pp. S. By the by, if Godey was to take a tour 
through the Union, what a brilliant epoch it would be 





would return to his own faithful spouse a mere shadow. 
Every lady would be sure to pluck a hair from the 
noble head of their devoted caterer, and thereby cheat 
old Time of his deserts. O Excelsior! G.” 

It is evident our friend don’t know the early habits of 
“old Time.” Why, the old fellow has been very busy 
already with that same hair, and, in good truth, he 
has hardly left one a piece for the fair pluckers. How- 
ever, we are willing to go every hair that is left for the 
sake of the kisses and the loss of ponderosity. 

TuE inimitable New York “ Picayune” says :— 

**Gopery’s Lapy’s Boox.’ This, the most piquant 
and best conducted in the magazine line, is on our table. 
Were we to fail in laying this periodical aside for our 
‘ Allie,’ we should hear such a young hurricane kicked 
up about our ears, that we should wish Godey ‘ tother 
end of nowhere.’ So we don’t forget it. By the way, 
we will here remark that Allie has the finest taste for 
literature of any young lady we ever knew.” 


Tue indefatigable Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York, 


in the life of the best magazine publisher extant! Why, } has again laid us under obligations to him for the beau- 
the ladies would fairly devour him with kisses, and he \ tiful engravings that grace this number. 
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“ A SUFFERER” has sent us the foregoing, which he 
says is a true picture of his situation at a celebrated 
watering-place. He certainly must have been “a 
sufferer,” indeed. Why don’t he take country lodgings, 
as we do, where we are treated in a princely manner by 
the best host and hostess that ever catered to human 
«ind? 

Ir any of our subscribers have some very pleasant 
anecdotes, new and not long, we shall be pleased to 
give them a chance for preservation by publishing them 
from our “ Arm-Chair.” 

BRIDAL DRESS OF THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA.—She 
wore an exquisitely fine lace dress, over a silk slip of 
couleur de rose. On her head she wore a diadem of bril- 
liants, and a garland of fresh pink and white roses; 
the belt, or girdle, was splendidly set off with precious 
stones, rubies, emeralds, &., and she wore magnificent 
bracelets. 

Rapp’s GoLp Pens.—We had an order for two dozen 
of these celebrated pens last month. Their celebrity is 
increasing, and we do not wonder at it, for they are the 
best article of the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with double 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
ladies, with holders as above, ¢3. 

SUMMER BEVERAGES.— Now is the time for our sub- 
acribers to provide themselves with these excellent and 
temperance receipts. See advertisement on cover. 
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Mrs. Hate’s “Cook Boox” we will furnish at #?, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s ‘‘ Household Book” 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 


Genera Gopry.—The N. H. “ Mirror” thas dubs 
us; but we think, from the r-ading of his article, our 
title <hould be “‘ General Enterprise.” Hear him :— 

“ GopEY HAS coME!—Not General Godey himself, 
but his ‘ Lady’s Book.’ The General has enterprise 
enough to conduct all the journals in New England. 
For three years we have been looking to see if he would 
not break some of his astounding promises, and if there 
would not be an occasional falling off; but we have 
found neither. Each succeeding number seems a little 
better. It does us good to say a word in his favor, for 
he never skips his exchanges, and, also, because his 
* Book’ is so much inquired after at the home-table. 

“This number is fresh as a rose, and will bring de- 
light to thousands of homes.” 

SHocxrne LANGUVAGE.—An exchange says: “ Any 
one would suppose that the employment of sewing was 
the most peaceful and quiet occupation in the world ; 
and yet it is absolutely horrifying to hear ladies talk of 
stilettos, bodkins, gatherings, surgings, hemmings, gor- 
ings, cuttings, whippings, lacings, euffings, and baistings, 
What a list of abominables !” 


“ How TO MAKE A Dress.”’—We can now send this 
work to all wha have ardered it, our new edition being 
ready. 
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TRIPS ON THE SCHUYLKILL.—We have often urged 
upon our citizens, and strangers visiting our city, that 
they should not neglect this delightful trip. Were half 
the beauties of the Schuylkill to be seen by a travel of 
some hundreds of miles, then would every one be 
anxious to go; but here we have it at our very door. 
Take either the Chestnut, Arch, Vine, Race, or Coates 
Street line of omnibuses, and they will take you to Fair- 
mount. Go right through this, also delightful spot, to 
the boat, and, our word for it, you will thank us for our 
advice. Parents should take the young children upon 
the morning boats, when there are few passengers, and 
visit Laurel Hill, the Falls, Columbia Bridge, Wissa- 
hicon, or Manayunk. The “ Inquirer” says, and we 
agree with it: “The scenery along the route is very 
beautiful, indeed ; we know of no more agreeable trips 
during the summer weather; the officers of the boats 
are gentlemanly and vigilant, and make every effort to 
afford satisfaction.” 

In our June number, we published, “A Loving 
Heart,” by W. S. Gaffney; one verse, from some cause, 


was omitted. We give it now :— 


Death may strike the clay around it, 
Rob it of its earthly bloom; 
Yet Heaven has a claim upon it— 
There ’twill shed a sweet perfume, 
There in Eden, 
Morn and even, 
Still will bloom the loving heart. 

Dickens never wrote anything more beautiful and 
true than the following: “ The true woman, for whose 
ambition a husband’s love and her children’s adoration 
are sufficient, who applies her military instincts to the 
discipline of her household, and whose legislative facul- 
ties exercise themselves in making laws for her nursery; 
whose intellect has field enough for her in communion 
with her husband, and whose heart asks no other honors 
than his love and admiration; a woman who does not 
think it a weakness to attend to her toilet, and who 
does not disdain to be beautiful; who believes in the 
virtue of glossy hairs and well-fitting gowns, and who 
eschews scents and ravelled edges, slip-shod shoes and 
audacious make-ups; a woman who speaks low, and 
does not speak much; who is patient and gentle, and 
intellectual and industrious; who loves more than she 
reasons, and yet does not love blindly; who never 
scolds, and rarely argues, but who adjusts with a smile: 
a woman who is the wife we have all dreamed of once 
in our lives, and who is the mother we still worship in 
the backward distance of the past; such a woman as 
this does more for human nature, and more for woman’s 
cause, than all the sea captains, barristers, judges, and 
members of Parliament put together—God-given and 
God-blessed as she is !” 

Tre best part of human qualities are the tenderness 
and delicacy of feeling in little matters, the desire to 
soothe and please others, the minutia of the social vir- 
tues. Some ridicule the feminine attributes, which are 
left out of many men’s natures; but I have known the 
brave, the intellectual, the eloquent possess these quali- 
ties; the braggart, the weak never. Benevolence and 
feeling ennoble the most trifling actions. 

Back numbers of the “ Lady’s Book” can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 
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WE agree with the California “ Pioneer,” a most 
excellent monthly, lately started in San Francisco, that 
“the man that does not read the following a second 
time must have a heart intrinsically bad :’’— 


“THE BABIE. 


* Nae shoon to hide her tiny toe, 
Nae stocking on her feet ; 
Her supple ankle white as snaw, 
As early blossoms sweet. 


“ Her simple dress of sprinkled pink— 
Her double dimpled chin ; 
Her puckered lips and balmy mou, 
With nae one tooth between. 


“ Her een, sae like her mother’s een, 
Twa gentle liquid things ; 
Her face—’tis like an angel’s face ; 
We're glad she has no wings. 


“ She is the budding of our love, 
A giftie God gied us ; 
We maun na love the gift ower weel, 
’Twad be nae blessing thus.” 

Ovr PaTtrerns.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn ina 
tableau without being detected. 

Worp Parntina.—The New York “Times” gives 
the following portraiture of fashionable life and society 
in New York: “ Our fashionable society in this city is’ 
a sham from beginning to end. It is utterly unsound, 
depraved, and unnatural—a deceptive piece of rotten 
wood, made to look shiny with French polish, and glit- 
tering with the phosphorescent light of corruption—a 
copper cent, trying its very best to look like a five-franc 
piece, and, what is worse, in nine cases out of ten suc- 
ceeding.” 


Dr. May, or SACRAMENTO.—We return our thanks 
to you for your very kind notice of the “ Book.” We 
copy a portion of it: “ By empioying the best talent in 
the United States, he has succeeded in making the very 
best ‘monthly’ now published, and richly merits the 
support received. It has a very extensive circulation 
in California, where the ladies look for its arrival with 
as much interest as they do ‘letters from home.’” 

HuspBanps, look at this: “It is one great souree of 
pride to every correct husband to afford their wives with 
the necessary facilities of appearing lovely, and, as 
dress has something to do with gaining that object, we 
would advise them to patronize Godey, and study his 
fashions.” So says the Louisiana ‘“ Weekly Record.” 

Eacn hair composing the human beard is furnished 
with a distinct gland, elaborately and beautifully com- 
plete. Underneath are innumerable nerves, imme- 
diately connected with the various organs of the senses 
ramifying in every direction, and performing important 
functions. This hair, when in full growth, forms a 
natural protection to the nerves, and also holds, as it 
were, in suspension, a quantity of warm air, through 
which the cold air in breathing passes, and then becomes 
rarefied and attempered, and fit to come in contact with 
the lungs. 
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THE BRIDAL. 
BY A DECIDEDLY CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 


Not a laugh was heard, nor a joyous note, 
As our friend to the bridal we hurried ; 
Not a wit discharged his farewell shot, 
As the bachelor went to be married. 


We married him quickly to save his fright, 
Our heads from the sad sight turning; 

And we sighed as we stood by the lamp’s dim light, 
To think him not more discerning. 


To think that a bachelor free and bright, 
And shy of the sex as we found him, 

Should there at the altar, at dead of night, 
Be caught in the snare that bound him. 


Few and short were the words we said, 
Though of wine and cake partaking ; 

We escorted him home from the scene of dread, 
While his knees were awfully shaking. 


Slowly and sadly we marched adown 
From the first *o the lowermost story, 

And we never have heard from or seen the poor man, 
Whom we left alone in his glory. 

To the following, from the Smithport “ News,” we 
say Amen! with all our heart: “ We hope Godey may 
be blessed with a long and happy life, and his endeavors 
not only to interest, but to instruct his many thousand 
readers, prove far more prosperous than generally 
rewards such unceasing labor!” 

THE Darlington “ Flag” says: “‘ Godey’s devotion to 
the ladies is worthy of the best days of chivalry, and he 
ought to be dubbed a Knight of the Golden Pen.” We 
ask that it may be one of “ Rapp’s.” 

TEA AND CoFFrEer.—A few evenings since (says the 
“ Lancet”), at the London Medical Society, the Presi- 
dent referred to a case in which tea drank in the morn- 
ing, and coffee in the evening, always produced ill 
effects; the reverse, none. The cause is probably this, 
that the stomach, needing a nourishing beverage in the 
morning, finds it in coffee only. Needing none after 
dinner, it obtains a mere stimulant in tea. 

Tue entrance of a single woman of talent into a 
family is sufficient to keep it clear of fools for several 
generations. 

AN EXCELLENT ARTICLE FOR THE SEASON.—Wm. 
White, chemist, 699 Market Street, has prepared a com- 
pound for the prevention of moths in carpets, furs, 
woollens, etc. It has an agreeable fragrance, and we 
shall certainly give it a fair trial; but we are satisfied 
in advance of its utility, as we have never been disap- 
pointed in any of Mr. White’s preparations. For in- 
stance, his Hair Regenerator, his pure Essence of 
Jamaica Ginger, his Pectoral Syrup, Fever and Ague or 
Tonic Mixture, and his Compound Syrup of Sarsapa- 
rilla, etc. ete. There is something in the name of 


White; for instance, Thomas White has the most 
splendid store in Second Street, and does the largest 
bonnet business of any house in the United States, and 
William White has one of the handsomest stores in 
Market Street, and we think does as large a business as 
@ny drug store in the city. 
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We have received the speech of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler upon the postage question. It is the best 
speech of the session, and, like every speech from the 
honorable member, is beautiful in language and remark- 
able for its close research. His argument is unan- 
swerable. 

Stir? Necx.—This most remarkable and disagreeable 
disease, for which, we believe, no sure preventive or reli- 
able remedy has yet been discovered, has recently assumed 
the form of an epidemic. The first attack is often very 
sudden, and apparently very painful to the patient; but, 
at the same time, its effects are very amusing to those of 
his best friends and most intimate acquaintances who may 
happen to observe them. In other cases, the disorder 
comes on very gradually, being at first scarcely perceptible 
to the nearest and dearest companions, until at last the 
neck becomes singularly perpendicular, and so stiffly and 
rigidly set upon the shoulders as to prevent the unfortu- 
nate individual from turning his face, or his eyes, or even 
his nose, to the right or to the left, and, consequently, 
debarring him from the pleasure and the duty of ever 
again recognizing those with whom he may in times past 
have been familiar, and to whom he may even yet owe 
some unliquidated debts of gratitude. 

The difference in the nature of the attacks of this for- 
midable disease is owing, however, entirely to the sudden- 
ness, on the one hand, and to the gradual accumulation, 
on the other, of that which in so many cases proves to be 
the vicious matter, and in which this distressing disorder 
originates. In this complaint, if the purse, not the pulse, 
of the patient becomes violently distended, the strings 
thereof are immediately so tightly drawn together that 
there is no possibility of an overflow or discharge of the 
mucus, which, being thus unexpectedly thrown upon the 
system, altogether unused to bearing so heavy a burden, 
all the muscles of the neck are put in requisition to enable 
the afflicted man to carry it. 

In the other case, as we have intimated, the disorder 
comes on gradually; but, in the end, it is not less fatal. 
At first, its existence in the system is almost imperceptible. 
But, as the secretions go on day by day, so we find, day by 
day, that the neck of the poor victim becomes more and 
more rigid, till at last all power of turning a once smiling 
face one way or the other, as well as the powers of memory, 
of recognition, of gratitude, of old friendships, of humility 
and godliness—attributes of the imperial crown it was 
formed to sustain—are forever destroyed. , 

Is there no remedy for a disease so destroying as thia of 
the stiff neck? Alas! we fear there is only one, and that 
one more to be dreaded than the disease itself. 


Tuat satirical Punch gives the following directions :-— 

How to PLot ovt aN Eventne Party.—Sift card-rack for 
most respectable acquaintances. Frame invitations with 
lace-borders. Sweep drawing-room quite clean, and shoot 
rubbish into back bedroom. Map out an artificial parterre 
on floor with chalk. Sow seed for seed-cake. Gather mus- 
tard for sandwiches. Beat about the bush for gooseberries, 
and put them in bottles to come up aschampagne. Order 
in old man from green-grocer’s, and put Berlin bags on his 
hands for gloves. Buy slip for new dress, and gather flow- 
ers for your hair. Put the young twigs in their beds, but 
the elderly plants stick in library with cards. Lay traps 
for rich young men. Plant your company in rows and 
couples, and set musicians in full blow in corner of drawing- 
room. When they are a little faint, water them with Sherry. 
Hang wallfiowers round the rocm. Dig for compliments, 
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and run up a flirtation wherever you can fasten one. Above 
all, nail a husband, or else your plot will be without its 
greatest ornament and centre. 

Saapow Burr.—Hang a sheet across one end of the room, 
and place a table with a lighted candle upon it about a yard 
behind the screen. Choose “ buff” from the party, and place 
him in front of the screen, with his face towards it ; then let 
each of the party pase between the table and the screen in 
any way they please, such as on tip-toe, or on their knees; 
and, as the shadow of each will be disguised by their ges- 
tures, “buff” must endeavor to name each person as they 
pass behind the screen; and, if he is successful, the person 
fist named correctly becomes “ buff,” and the game com- 
mences again. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“ Miss B. R.”’—See Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Receipt- 
Book,” page 140. You will there find what you want. 

“ Mrs. C. H. B.”"—Sent patterns and book by mail on 
th. 


“Mrs. A. E. H.”—Sent patterns by mail on 10th. 

“Ss. L. H.”’—Sent trimmings by Kinsley 10th. 

‘Mrs. A. L. L.”’—Sent patterns by mail 13th. 

* Mrs. 8. R.’"—Sent patterns by mail 13th. 

“ Mrs. C. C. D.””—Sent patterns by mail 13th. 

“ Mrs. G. MeC.””—Sent patterns by mail 13th. 

“S$. L. H.”—Sent book by Kinsley’s Express 14th. 

“J. L. 8.°—Sent ring by mail 14th. 

“ Mrs. M. H.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 14th. 

“ Mrs. M. E. G.”—Will please receive our thanks for 
patterns. 

Another lady also sent us patterns; but we have no 
clue to whom our thanks are due. 

“Mrs. A. M. H.”—You have a copy of Mrs. Hale’s 
* Household Receipt-Book.” See page 96. 

“C. A. L. or C. H. L.”—The following is said to be 
an excellent receipt for the hair, and we have seen an 
instance where it was most efficacious. One lock of a 
lady’s hair had turned gray, and the following receipt 
restored it to its original color: Sugar of lead, 4drachms; 
lac sulphur, 1 ounce; water, 1 pint; and sufficient rose- 
water to give it an agreeable fragrance. 

“M. A. B.”—Sulphur and lard, equal quantities, will 
answer your purpose. 

“Ss. H. W.”’—Sent patterns by mail 20th. 

Mrs. R. M. M.”’—Sent patterns by mail 20th. 

“ Mrs. J. B. B.””—Sent patterns by mail 22d. 

“C, B. B.”—Sent pen by mail 22d. 

“FE. J. L.”—Sent patterns by mail 23d. 

“Mrs. T. F. L.””—Sent patterns by mail 23d. 

“J.C. R.”—Sent patterns and ‘Cook Book” by mail 
Mth. 

“J, R. M.”—Sent patterns and “ Cook Book” by mail 
26th. 

“J, B. R.”.—Sent patterns and “How to Make a 
Dress” by mail 27th. 

“C. A. W."—Sent patterns by mail 30th. 

“C. M. R.”—Sent patterns by mail 30th. 

“ Mrs. M. A.”’"—Sent patterns by mail 30th. 

“Mrs. K. T.””"—Sent patterns by mail 31st. 

“ Mrs. A. D. H.”—Sent articles by mail 31st. 

“Mrs. E. J. E.”"—Sent patterns by mail Ist. 

“FE. M.”—Sent patterns by mail 2d. 

“ Miss L. A. O.”—Sent accordeon by Adams & Co. 2d. 

“J, F. P.”—Sent patterns and book by mail 3d. 

“ Subseriber,”’ Milford, Del.—Must write under her 


own name. 
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Che Borrower's Department. 
“ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again.” 





THe Glenn’s Falls “ Republican” says: “ By the 
way, we would inform our readers that we don’t lend 
our ‘Book.’ They must subscribe for themselves.” 
The Venango “ Spectator” ought to follow the above 
example. He says: “ We don’t see how the ladies can 
do without the ‘ Book.’ Our copy always keeps lent.” 
And the consequence is thal we have not one subscriber in 
the town of Franklin, where the “ Spectator” is published. 
The Manheim “ Sentinel” will not lend his numbers. 
Hear him: “ We have already been asked by several to 
lend our ‘ Lady’s Book ;’ but our answer is: We don’t 
lend Godey. Pay us $3 in advance, and we will fur- 
nish you with the ‘ Book’ for one year, and give you the 
* Sentinel’ in the bargain.” A very fair offer. 

Yes, WHY DON’T THEY 1—“ Everybody in town is 
borrowing our copy.” What a reflection upon the 
ladies of Gunterville! But we will give the article 
entire from the Gunterville, Ala. “ Eagle :”— 

* GopEY comes to us laden with the choicest flowers 
of poetry and prose. Everybody in town is borrowing 
our copy. What a magnificent fellow Godey is in the 
eyes of Southern ladies! Guess he could batter down 
the dry affections of many of our fair creatures by the 
presentation of his pretty ‘ Book.’ Query? Why don’t 
they subscribe ?”’ 











Receipts, &e. 





PRESERVING FRUITS IN THEIR OWN JuUICE.—Thir- 
teen bottles of preserved fruit were exhibited lately at 
Rochester, New York, by Wm. R. Smith, of Wayne 
County, viz., five of cherries, two of peaches, one of 
different varieties of currants, one of blackberries, and 
one of plums. They were examined by a committee, 
and found of fine flavor, and the committee expressed 
the opinion that the art of preserving fruit in this man- 
ner is practicable, and that the fruit, when carefully 
put up, can be made to keep as long as may be desira- 
ble. The method of preserving is thus given to the New 
York State Society by Mr. Smith: “ They are preserved 
by placing the bottles filled with the fruit in cold water, 
and raising the temperature to the boiling point as quick 
as possible, then cork and seal the bottles immediately. 
Some varieties of fruit will not fill the bottles with their 
own juice—these must be filled with boiling water, and 
corked as before mentioned, after the surrounding water 
boils.” Fruits can also be preserved by carbonic acid 
gas. The bottles, after the fruit is put into them, 
should be charged with this gas under pressure, to expel 
all the air, and then sealed up.—-Scientific American. 

To Preserve Nursery Pictcres.—Pictures are an almost 
endless source of amusement to children, and as a great 
variety may now be had at a trifling cost, there are but few 
families where some are not to be found: there are, per- 
haps, as few families where vexation has not been experi- 
enced in finding how soon the mere paper pictures are torn. 
A simple plan, by which children may use them for years 
without tearing, is to paste them on to cheap calico—or the 
better part of worn-out calico garments will do just as well. 
Rub with a little smooth flour paste the back of the picture 
and the calico on which it is to be put; lay the picture 
smooth upon the calico, and leave it to dry gradually; 
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when quite dry, neatly cut round the edges, and the pic- 
ture will bear all the treatment children are likely to give 
it without being torn. Parents who have not tried, would 
be surprised what a fund of amusement they might inex- 
pevsively acquire for their children, if they would so serve 
every picture that comes in their way, and provide a port- 
folio or box for their reception. When, however, we say 
every picture, we must be understood of course to mean 
every picture that has no impure or hurtful meaning. It 
is a pity that so many of an objectionable sort are pub- 
lished, and if a child should become possessed of any such, 
it will be the part of wisdom in the parent to destroy them. 

To Was Carpets.—Shake and beat it well; lay it 
upon the floor, and tack it firmly; then with a clean 
flannel wash it over with one quart of bullock’s gall, 
mixed with three quarts of soft cold water, and rub it off 
with a clean flannel or housecloth. Any particular dirty 
spot should be rubbed with pure gall. 

To Sweep Carpets.—The oftener these are taken up 
and shaken, the longer they will wear, as the dust and 
dirt underneath grind them out. Sweep carpets with a 
stiff hair-brush, if you wish them to wear long or look 
well. At any rate, keep a good broom purposely for the 
carpet. 

To CLEAN Parint.—Put a very little pearlash, or soda, 
in the water to soften it, then wash the paint with flan- 
nel and soft soap; wash the soap off, and wipe dry with 
a clean linen cloth. 

To CLEAN PareR WALLS.—The very best method is 
to sweep off lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with 
stale bread; cut the crust off very thick, and wipe straight 
down from the top; then begin at the top again; and so 
on. 

To PoLtish MAHOGANY FuURNITURE.—Rub it with 
eold-drawn linseed oil, and polish by rubbing with a 
clean dry cloth, after wiping the oil from the furniture. 
Do this once a week, and your mahogany tables will be 
so finely polished that hot water would not injure them. 
The reason is this, linseed oil hardens when exposed to 
the air; and when it has filled all the pores of the wood, 
the surface becomes hard and smooth like glass. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
A FEW WORDS ON CONFECTIONERY. 
(Second article.) 

Stone Cream.—Put in the dish you mean to send to table 
three spoonfuls of the lemon-juice with a little of the peel 
grated, to apricot jam; boil together a pint of cream, half 
an ounce of isinglass, and some sugar; when nearly cold, 
pour it on the sw A few at the bottom 
of the dish isan improvement. To be made a few hours 
before using. 

ApPpLe TRIFLE.—Scald as many as will make, when 
pulped, a thick layer at the bottom of your dish; mix the 
rind of half a lemon, grated fine, and as much sugar as 
will sweeten to taste. Mix half a pint of milk, half a 
pint of cream, and the yolk of one egg; give it a scald 
ever the fire, and stir it all the time—do not let it boil; 
add a little sugar if required, and let it stand to cool. 
Lay over it the apples with a spoon; and then put on a 
whip made the day before, as for other trifles. 


+ + 





Waip For A TRIFLE.—One pint of cream, one quart 
of water, a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
and the juice of four lemons. Whisk it to a strong froth: 
take the froth off as it rises with a skimmer, and Iay it 
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on a sieve to drain, continuing doing so as long as you 
can obtain any. It should be made and kept in a covl 
place four or five hours before it is wanted. 


GATEAU DE Pommes.—Boil half a pound of lump- 
sugar in a pint of spring water till it becomes sugar agaii ; 
then pound and core two pounds of apples, put altogetl.er 
in a stewpan, grate in pulp of a large lemon, stew it till 
it becomes a stiff jelly, put it in a mould; it will turn 
out when cold. If the apples are flat, you may add a 
little lemon-juice. A custard put in the dish is an im- 
provement. If not stiff enough, add a little isinglass. 
Some think it better, leaving out half a pound of sugar 
and reducing the water. 


Lemon SALAD.—Grate the peel of two or three lemons 
into a dish; squeeze the juice of three upon it; sweeten 
it well. Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in a 
very little water, and strain into a quart of cream, which 
you will beil. Put it into a jug, and pour it, as slowly 
as possible, into the dish containing the lemon-juice and 
peel. Whilst pouring, hold the jug at as great a height 
as possible, that the mixture may froth. Do not move 
the dish until the contents are quite cold. The cream 
should be poured in as hot as the safety of the dish will 
permit. 

Lemon Sponce.—Pare off the rind of one large lemon, 
and boil it in a pint of water with one ounce of isinglass. 
As soon as the isinglass is dissolved, strain through 
muslin, and let it stand until cool, but not until it is set. 
Grate very finely the rind of another lemon, and let it 
stand in a basin with the juice of both until the stock is 
cold. Then add half a pound of loaf-sugar; strain all 
the ingredients together into a bowl, and whisk them till 
they begin to stiffen. Then pour the mixture, as quietly 
as possible, into a flat dish, and when cold, cut into 
squares. 

N. B.—It is to be made the night before it is intended 
to be eaten. 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON 
(Second article.) 


Eve’s Puppine.—Six eggs; six apples, chopped fine; six 
ounces of suet; six ounces of cracker. pounded; six ounces 
of currants; six ounces of sugar; a little salt and nutmeg. 
Boil it three hours. Serve with wine or brandy sauce. 

Evi#s Puppine.—Pound three-fourths of a pound of 
crackers, and mix it with the same quantity of fine suct, 
apples, and dried currants; seven eggs; and the rind of a 
lemon, chopped fine. [oil it three hours. 


Lemon Puppine.—Chop very fine the rind of three large 
lemons; beat yolks of twelve eggs and whites of six, with 
one-half pint of cream ; two groat biscuits; one-half pound 
of sugar; one-quarter pound of butter; one gill of rose- 
water; with the juice of three lemons. Bake in a puff 
paste. You can stick in the top some strips of citron. Bake 
three-fourths of an hour. Serve hot. 


PUDDINGS. 


BREAD AND BuTTER Puppine.—Cut the bread in 
thin slices; butter them, and put a layer into a well- 
buttered dish. Strew currants, raisins, and citron, or 
sweetmeats over it. Then another layer of bread and 
fruit; so on, until the dish is filled. Beat six eggs, with 
one pint of milk, a little salt, nutmeg, and a spoonful of 
rose-water; sweeten to your taste, and pour it over the 
bread. Let it soak one or two hours before baking. 
Bake one-half hour. 


PoTATO PupDING.—To two pounds of white potatoes, 
boiled and mashed smooth, add one-half pound of butter 
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the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of three; one-half 
pound of sugar; one-half pint of wine; one nutmeg; two 
gills of cream. Bake in deep dishes with a rich puff 
paste and rather a thick edging. Some persons put in 
one-half pound of dried currants. 


Potato Puppine.—One pound of potatoes; one gill 
of wine; one gill of cream; seven eggs; the juice and 
peel of two lemons; one-quarter pound of butter; sugar 
to your taste. Strew over the top an ounce of citron, 
shred fine. 

POTATO PUDDING, EATEN HOT.—One pound of sifted 
potato; one-half pound of butter ; one-half pound ofsugar; 
ten eggs; one glass of wine; one of rose-water. Put no 
paste round the dish. Bake this in one hour. Serve it 
with cold sauce. 

BAKED ALMOND Pupp1inG.—Blanch one-half pound 
of almonds; beat them smooth in a mortar; one spoon- 
ful of rose-water; one of cream or milk, thickened with 
one large spoonful of pounded biscuit; one-half pound 
of sugar; seven eggs, and one nutmeg. 

BoiLep ALMOND Pupp1ING.—Blanch one pound of 
almonds; beat them in a mortar to a smooth paste, with 
three teaspoonfuls of rose-water. Add one gill of wine; 
» one pint of cream; one gill of milk; one egg; one spoon- 
ful of flour. Boil one-half hour. 

Grovunp Rice Puppine.—Two quarts of milk; one 
quart of cream; eighteen eggs; the juice and peel of four 
lemons; nine tablespoonfuls of ground rice; one-quarter 
pound of butter; sugar and rose-water to your taste. 
Boil the milk; mix the rice with a little cold milk, then 
stir it into the boiling milk; let it boil to thicken; stir it 
that it may not lump. When cool, add eggs and other 
ingredients. Put a paste round the dish. 


Grovunp Rice Puppine.—Mix two and a half large 
spoonfuls of rice in a little cold milk; stir it into one 
quart of boiling milk; let it boil fifteen minutes, stirring 
it constantly. When cold, add five eggs; a little lemon; 
sugar to your taste, and bake it one hour. Put a paste 
or not, as you prefer, on the dish. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


A STRENGTHENING Drinx.—Puta teacupful of peari- 
barley into a saucepan with three pints of cold water, 
the rind of a lemon, and a small piece of cinnamon; boil 
the whole gently until the barley becomes tender, then 
etrain it through a fine sieve, and sweeten with treacle, 
honey, or sugar. 


BAKED MILK FOR CONSUMPTIVE PERsoNs.—Put 
half a gallon of milk into a jar, tie it down with writing- 
paper, and, after the bread is drawn, let it stand all 
night in the oven; the next morning it will be the thick- 
ness of cream, and may be drunk as occasion requires. 

DRINK IN A Fever.—Put a little tea-sage, two sprigs 
of balm, and a little wood sorrel, into a stone jug, having 
first washed and dried them; peel thin a small lemon, 
and clear from the white: slice it, and put a bit of the 
peel in; then pour in three piats of boiling water. 
Sweeten and cover it close. Perhaps no drink, however, 
is more refreshing in such a case than week green tea, 
into which lemon-juice is infused instead of milk. It 
may be drunk either cold or hot; but the latter is the best. 

BARLEY-WATER wits Honey.—Add the juice and 
rind of one lemon to one tablespoonful of honey, and two 
teacupfuls of barley; put it into a jug, and pour a quart 
of boiling water upon it. 
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BARLEY-WATER WITH IstnGLass.—A tablespoonful 
of pearl-barley, six lumps of loaf-sugar, half of a lemon, 
and enough isinglass to clear it. Pour two quarts of 
boiling spring-water on these ingredients, and let it stand 
until cold. 

TAMARINDS OR CRANBERRY Juice, with double the 
quantity of water, also form a pleasant drink for an 
invalid when approaching convalescence. 


BAKED FLOUR FOR INFANTS.—Tie up tight in a cloth 
two pounds of flour; put it in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let it boil hard for three hours, when it will 
come out in a round ball. A small quantity is scraped 
off, and prepared in the same manner as thick milk or 
gruel. For infants, the preparation should not be thicker 
than very thin gruel. 


CLEANLINESS.—A dirty cup, or a bit of coal on toast 
or in broth, may turn an invalid’s stomach. It is highly 
necessary, also, for the sake both of the patients and 
others, that the room should be kept thoroughly clean and 
sweet, nothing offensive being allowed to remain in it. 
As much air as the patient can bear should be admitted, 
and occasionally a thorough draught, extending to all 
parts of the room, except the immediate neighborhood of 
the patient, who must be protected from it by the curtains 
or bed-clothes. 








Che Coilet. 


To Restore Coton IN SILKS TAKEN oUT BY Acrps.—Sal 
volatile or hartshorn will suffice for this purpose. It may 
be dropped on silk without doing any irjury. 





To Remove Creases FRoM VELVsT.—Pass the underside of 
the velvet gently over a warm smoothing-iron. Let one 
person hold the velvet tight, and another pass the iran ; 
then spread out the garment, and brush gently yet briskly 
with a velvet brush. 


EconoMIcAL WASH FOR THE Harr.—C. L. writes: 
“ Your correspondent ‘ Minnie’ will find the following 
receipt an excellent wash for the hair, as I have fre- 
quently used it, and am able to speak confidently as to its 
efficacy: Take one ounce of borax, half an ounce of 
camphor; powder these ingredients fine, and dissolve 
them in one quart of boiling water; when cool, the solu- 
tion will be ready for use. This wash should be applied 
before retiring to bed at night, by well wetting the hands 
with it, or with a piece of sponge, and rubbing it into the 
roots; afterwards wipe dry witha towel. Oil or pomatum 
should be employed the following morning, to maintain 
the moisture of the hair. This wash cleanses and beau- 
tifies the hair, and stimulates its growth; but oil or po- 
matum is required to soften it and maintain its gloss.” 


TooTHPOWDER.— Powdered orris-root, half an ounce; 
powdered charcoal, two ounces; powdered Peruvian 
bark, one ounce; prepared chalk, half an ounce; oil of 
bergamot or lavender, twenty drops. These ingredients 
must be well worked up in a mortar until thoroughly 
incorporated. This toothpowder possesses three essen- 
tial virtues; giving an odorous breath, cleansing and 
purifying the gums, and preserving the enamel—the last 
rarely found in popular toothpowders. 

Esprit DE FLeurs.—Take one ounce of essence of 
bergamot, three drachms of English oil of lavender, half 
a drachm of oil of cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vine- 
gar, six grains of musk, and one and a half pint of reoti 
fied spirits of wine; distil. 
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Centre-Gable Gossig. 


SOCIAL VISITING. 


WE take from a foreign source the truest portrait of 
social and formal visits that we have ever met with. 
The evil it is directed against is one fast consuming all 
good feeling and enjoyment in our city circles. We can 
but hope the picture—not overdrawn—will be of use. 
A country neighberhood certainly has the advantage 
over town life in this respect, as matters are now 
arranged :— 

“ How delightful a picnic of friends, who forget all 
observances save those dictated by good nature! How 
pleasant the little unpretending gatherings of book 
societies, and the like! or those purely accidental meet- 
ings of a few people well known to each other! Then, 
indeed, we may see that ‘a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’ Cheeks flush and eyes sparkle. 
The witty grow brilliant, and even the dull are excited 
into saying good things. There is an overflow of topics; 
and the right thought, and the right words to put it in, 
spring up unsought. Grave alternates with gay ; now 
serious converse, and now jokes, anecdotes, and playful 
raillery. Every one’s best nature is shown ; every one’s 
best feelings are in pleasurable activity ; and, for the 
time, life seems well worth having. Go now and dress 
for some half-past eight dinner, or for some ten o’clock 
‘at home,’ and present yourself in spotless attire, and 
with every hair arranged to perfection. How great the 
difference! The enjoyment seems in the inverse ratio 
of the preparation. These figures, got up with such 
finish and precision, appear but half alive. They have 
frozen each other by their primness, and your faculties 
feel the numbing effects of the atmosphere the moment 
you enter it. All those thoughts, so nimble and so 
apt a while since, have disappeared—have suddenly 
acquired a preternatural power of eluding you. If you 
venture a remark to your neighbor, there comes a trite 
rejoinder, and there it ends. No subject you can hit 
upon outlives half a dozen sentences. Nothing that is 
said excites any real interest in you; and you feel that 
all you say is listened to with apathy. By some strange 
magic, things that usually give pleasure seem to have 
lost all charm. You have a taste for art. Weary of 
frivolous talk, you turn to the table, and find that the 
book of engravings and the portfolio of photographs are 
as flat as the conversation. You are fond of music. 
Yet the singing, good as it is, you hear with utter indif- 
ference; and say, ‘ Thank you!’ with a sense of being a 
profound hypocrite. Wholly at ease though you could 
be, for your own part, you find that your sympathies 
will not let you. You see young gentlemen feeling 
whether their ties are properly adjusted, looking vacant- 
ly round, and considering what they shall do next. 
You see ladies sitting disconsolately, waiting for some 
one to speak to them, and wishing they had the where- 
with to occupy their fingers. You see the hostess 
standing about the doorway, keeping a factitious smile 
on her face, and racking her brain to find the requisite 
nothings with which to greet her guests as they enter. 
You see numberless traits of weariness and embarrass- 
ment; and, if you have any fellow feeling, these cannot 
fail to produce a sense of discomfort. The disorder is 





? catching; it spreads from one to another; do what you 


will, you cannot resist the general infection. You 
struggle against it; you make spasmodic efforts to be 
lively; but none of your sallies or your good stories do 
more than raise a simper or 4 forced laugh. Every- 
thing falls dead. Intellect and feeling are alike as- 
phyxiated. And when, at length, yielding to your 
disgust, you rush away, how great is the relief when 
you get into the fresh air and see the stars !” 


THE HUNDRED DOLLAR BONNET. 
BY ELLEN EYRIE. 


WE willingly give place to this Clever city lyric, 
though it has before appeared. It is worthy Haynes 
Bayly in his best days, and carries its own weight of 
argument. Ellen Eyrie preaches quite as effectively as 
“the milliners :”"— 


Oh, it cost a hundred dollars, 
And was just the sweetest thing! 
Perched above a queen of collars, 
Tied with vast expanse of string. 


And the fringe weighed twenty ounces 
Round her mantle short and cool ; 

And her silk brocade, with flounces, 
Filled the pew superbly full. 


Dainty gloves and kerchief broidered, 
In her psalm-book kept the stops ; 

All the things she wore were ordered 
From the first Parisian shops. 


But that hundred dollar bonnet— 
That ’s the gem I wished to paint; 

Such a shower of things were on it, 
Quite enough to craze a saint. 


Oh, I could not hear a word of 
What the pious pastor said, 

For the shapes and shines unheard of 
That were floating round her head. 


Bands and plumes, and flowers and laces, 
Fancies more than you could name; 
And they say Miss Dorsey’s cases 
Boast a dozen just the same. 


How I wonder who will wear them : 
If the pastor seeks to teach 

By his texts, he well may spare them— 
Tis the milliners that preach. 


All our eyes such sights are drinking, 
Counting o’er their cost anew ; 

And we break the Sabbath, thinking, 
What if we could wear them too! 


SELF-EDUCATION. 


It would be impossible to compress into an ordinary 
sheet of letter paper, much less into the five minutes 
allowed for the suggestion of a topic to our club, even 
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an analysis of what might be written in answer to the 
simple question, “ How shall I educate myself?” 

To be removed from the ordinary opportunity for 
study—that is, good schools, teachers, and lectures, and 
the society or association with cultivated people—yet 
to have an earnest desire for self-improvement, is a 
hard lot, presenting difficulties that wil! need untiring 
patience, first and over all other qualities. Natural 
talent will not surmount them, nor quickness, nor a 
retentive memory. 

In the first place, what is the aim proposed? To fit 
one’s self for a teacher of others, or to take a place 
among those who have had all the advantages denied to 
yourself, or simply “to do my duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call me?” Many a girl 
goes to school and has masters all her life, who does 
not ask herself why all this trouble is taken, except 
that she “has to go to school,” “has to take music les- 
sons,” or is inspired by a questionable ambition for 
class rank or prizes. But, when a person undertakes 
“ self-education,” there must be some definite aim to 
call forth a longing for advantages that are not pos- 
sessed, or a desire to accomplish alone what others 
claim constant assistance for. 

If it is to be a teacher, for what branch of study have 
they the strongest predilection? Few who teach, unless 
it is the governess or the learned preceptress of a pri- 
vate school, undertake to teach all comprehended in an 
ordinary circular. In a school, there is the English 
teacher, including the ordinary day-school tasks, rhe- 
toric, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, composi- 
tion, general history, etc. Music and French, or music 
alone, is the duty of a second person, Latin and mathe- 
matics of a third, and so on through the list. No one 
but an Englishwoman, advertising for a governess at 
five pounds a year, would expect one person to be 
pre-eminently skilled in all these things. A general 
acquaintance with all the ordinary branches of an 
English education is looked for in every lady, and lan- 
guages and music come under the head of accomplish- 
ments. A music teacher will always command the 
highest salary, especially at the South; and this is as it 
should be, since it requires more time and expense in 
masters, etc., to become a proficient. A teacher of the 
modern languages, or of Latin and mathematics, which 
are usually coupled together, will also hold a good 
position. These three posts it is scarcely possible to fit 
one’s self for without instruction. The accent of the 
modern languages cannot be purely caught without 
long practice in speaking and reading with a foreign 
instructor. It is possible to teach one’s self by the aid 
of a good grammar, or the Ollendorf methods above all 
others, to write and read them correctly, but pronounc- 
ing or conversing correctly requires oral practice. Latin 
and mathematics, in which last are included usually 
algebra and geometry—rarely for a lady trigonometry 
and mathematical philosophy—are more within the 
reach of talent and perseverance. English studies are 
within the comprehension of any quick and determined 
intellect. We do not, of course, mean the heights of 
scientific attainment, but the elementary introduction 
to them usually taught in schools and classes. A 
governess is usually expected to be conversant with 
them, and music and French are almost invariably 
expected of her. 

If our correspondent wishes it, we will furnish a list 
eft desirable text-books, also, at some future time, of 
books of reference to be read in connection. She must 
not be discouraged at the dryness of the “ rudiments,” 
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remembering there is “(no royal road to learning.” 
Grammars, propositions, and problems are dry and 
confusing enough; but, after a while, she will see 
growing out of the chaos the beautiful order of expanded 
thought and quickened perception, which are the ma- 
gical keys unlocking the prize she covets. 

Supposing her object to be more indefinite, and reached 
by less laborious’ pursuits—the fitting herself to be a 
refined and intelligent member of society—we have still 
more to say on the subject of self-education, which we 
reserve for a month to come. 


A ROYAL BRIDAL-DRESS. 


As a wedding-dress is a matter of first consideration 
with all engaged young ladies, we need not bespeak the 
interest of our circle for a description of one that has 
had the honor of flourishing in Parisian high life. 

The theatre of its display was no less a place than 
the chapel of the Tuileries, where the emperor and em- 
press were present. The bride was the Princess of 
Wagram, the groom Prince Joachim Murat, grandson 
of Murat, formerly King of Naples. The bridal-dress 
was of white silk covered by wonderfully beautiful 
Honiton lace, in the form of a double tunic, the upper 
one gathered up on each side with magnificent pearl 
ornaments. The corsage was high, fitting close to the 
figure, and covered with Honiton lace; it was closed 
from the throat to the point of the bodice by a row of 
large pearls set as buttons. A small Honiton collar 
was fastened by a pearl brooch. The sleeves were also 
covered with Honiton, and terminated by two deep frills 
of lace, these being looped up on the inside by pearl 
ornaments to correspond with those on the skirt. A 
bouquet of orange-flowers was also fastened by pearls, 
and the rich Honiton lace scarf, which served as a veil, 
was fastened by a pearl tie or brooch. The wreath was 
of jasmine, roses, and orange-blossoms. 

The prayer-book was a delicately painted missal, the 
binding ornamented with mother-of-pearl, and inlaid 
with pearis and silver. 

‘There was a brilliant reception at the Tuileries the 
same evening in honor of the event. The empress wore 
a dress of pink and silver brocade. It was trimmed by 
silver-figured blonde, and looped by ornaments of ame- 
thysts set round with diamonds. Her bandeau was 
also of amethysts and diamonds. The Princess Matilda 
wore maize-colored velvet; the skirt as high as the 
knee was studded with topazes, surrounded by blue 
enamel, and set in the form of flowers. The corsage 
had ornaments of the same, and she wore a diadem of 
topaz and blue enamel. 

Flowers as well as jewels are much used to ornament 
the skirts and waists of evening-dresses, as, for in- 
stance, one that was worn at a ball given to the dis- 
tinguished bride. It was of white organdy, with two 
skirts, the upper one raised on one side by a wreath of 
white lilac, one end of which was fixed at the waist 
under a waistband of white silk. In the corsage wae 
worn & bouquet of lilac, and a demi-wreath of the same 
was placed above the plat at the back of the head, and 
nearly concealed it. Another organdy dress had three 
flounces, edged with delicate wreaths of violets, the 
same blossoms being worn in the waist and hair. 

At one of the little parties given at the Tuileries, the 
empress wore a dress of plain white, ornamented only 
by a bouquet of violets in front of the corsage. Her 
hair was dressed in full bandeaux, and finished by a 
wreath of violets. So our ladies of the “ Centre-Table” 
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would find no difficulty in wearing a royal costume, 
and would no doubt find simplicity as becoming to them 
as to the empress. 


GOLD EMBROIDERIES AND LACE. 


Now that gold embroideries on silks and ribbons are 
again the fashion (however unsuited they are to so-called 
republicans, though generally adopted in courtly circles), 
our readers will be interested in the curious manufacture 
of gold thread. There is a fascination about the very word, 
whether in the shining coin or the glittering stuffs that 
figure at the receptions of the new Napoleon. But, at the 
outset, we have the startling assertion that gold lace is not 
gold lace. It does not deserve the title, for the gold is 
applied as a surface to silver. It is not even silver lace, 
for the silver is applied to a foundation of silk. Therefore, 
when we are admiring the glittering splendor of gold lace, 
we should, if “ honor be given where honor is due,” remem- 
ber that it is silk lace, with a silver gilt coating. The 
silken threads for making this material are wound round 
with gold wire, so thickly as to conceal the silk; and the 
making of this gold wire is one of the most singular me- 
chanical operations imaginable. In the first place, the 
refiner prepares a solid rod of silver, about an inch in 
thickness ; he heats this rod, applies on the surface a coat- 
ing of goldleaf, burnishes this down, applies another coat- 
ing, burnishes this down, and so on, until the gold is about 
the one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver. Then 
the rod is subjected to a train of processes which bring it 
down to the state of a fine wire; it is passed through holes 
in a steel plate, lessening step by step in diameter. The 
gold never deserts the silver, but adheres closely to it, and 
shares all its mutations; it was one-hundredth part the 
thickness of the silver at the beginning, and it maintains 
the same ratio at the end. 

As to the thinness which the gold-coated rod of silver can 
be brought, the limit depends on the delicacy of human 
skill; but the most wondrous example ever known was 
brought forward by the late Dr. Wollaston, a man of extra- 
ordinary tact in minute experiments. This is an example 
of a solid gold wire, without any silver. 

He procured a smal! rod of silver, bored a hole through 
it from end to end, and inserted in this hole the smallest 
gold wire he could procure; he subjected the silver to the 
usual wire-drawing process, until he had brought it to the 
finest attainable state; it was, in fact. a silver wire as fine 
as a hair, with the gold wire in its centre. How to isolate 
this gold wire was the next point. He subjected it to warm 
nitrous acid, by which the silver was dissolved, leaving a 
gold wire one thirty-thousandth of an inch in thickness— 
perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man has 
yet produced. But this wire, though beyond all comparison 
finer than any employed {in manufactures, does not approach 
in thinness the film of gold on the surface of the silver in 
gold lace. It has been calculated that the gold on the very 
finest silver wire fur gold lace is not more than one-third 
of one-millionth of an inch in thickgess; that is, not above 
one-tenth the thickness of ordinary leaf gold. The mind 
gets not a little bewildered by these fractions, but we shall 
appreciate the matter in the followigg' way: Let us imagine 
that a sovereign could be rolled or beaten into the form of 
a ribbon, one inch in width, and as thin as this film; then 
this ribbon might form a girdle completely round the 
Crystal Palace, with perhaps “a little to spare.” 


ITEMS. 


THE space usually allotted to our fashion chat being 
eccupied by the juveniles this month, it may not be 
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amiss to note here that green, peach-blossom, and violet 
are still favorite colors for bonnets, mantles, and glacé 
silks. Some of the most beautiful summer bonnets are 
of French chip, with light flower and ribbon trimming. 
Drawn bonnets of white, pale green, primrose, and violet 
crape, are also just in season. The favorite flowers 
used in trimming them are bouquets of violets and jas- 
mine, sprays of peach and apple-blossoms, horse- 
chestnut, and wild roses, in a profusion of graceful buds 
and foliage. The flowers imported this season are more 
beautiful than ever, vying with nature in grace of 
arrangement, delicacy of petals, and beauty of coloring. 
Crape being the favorite material employed in the 
manufacture, there is a lightness and perfection of 
shape impossible in the old style of stiff muslin, cam- 
bric, and silk. Be it known to the wearers of cheap 
“ artificials,” sold at the rate of a quarter dollar a pair 
—that is, two straight, stiff rows of cambric blossoms 
called “ face flowers”—that it is far preferable to adopt 
a simple bonnet cap of blonde, wash-blonde even, than 
the coarse imitations of nature, which have neither 
taste nor beauty to recommend them. 

Walking bonnets are still of straw and leghorn, trim- 
med with ribbons and flowers. A city woman means 
by “a dress bonnet” what is called a carriage bonnet 
abroad. That is, a delicate headdress of crape, blonde, 
and flowers, to be worn in paying ceremonious calls, or 
to concerts, opera, and the like. There is no need for a 
dress bonnet in the country. Lawn, straw, or a simple 


- silk casing are all-sufficient. Our topic for next month 


will be “ mourning.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. W. B. L.”—Will find the following the receipt 
she is in search of; it is of English origin, and perfectly 
reliable, though in an unusual form. The so-called 
Eve’s Pudding of modern cookery books is not nearly as 
rich :— 

EVE’S PUDDING. 


If you like a good pudding, 
Mind what you are taught: 
First take six eggs, 
When bought for a groat; 
Next take of the fruit 
Which Eve did once cozen, 
When pared and well chopped, 
At least half a dozen. 
Six ounces of currants 
From the stones you must sort, 
Lest they break out your teeth, 
And spoil all your sport 
Six ounces of bread— 
Let Moll cut the crust— 
And let it be crumbled 
As fine as the dust. 
Six ounces of sugar 
Will not be too sweet; 
Some salt, and some nutmeg 
The whole will complete. 
Three hours let it boil, 
Without any flutter— 
Nor ig it quite good 
Without wine and butter. 

“ MAURICE,” we grieve to give the verdict, will never 
be a song writer. We question if it is possible for any 
one having no musical taste to write an acceptable 
lyric. Something besides short lines and rhymes are 
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essential—a musical flow and rhythm of syllables, and 
an adaptation of sentiment to the proper accentuation of 
the music. Mrs. Norton’s ballads have their charm in 
this, and, still more fortunately for their popularity, the 
authoress could give voice to the melody which they 
floated to in her own mind before they were penned. 
Mrs. Hemans, Moore, and Lever also have this gift. 
Shallow sentiment and jingling rhymes are insufficient 
for more than a passing success. A ballad is usually 
distinguished by pathos, a song by spirit, grace, or 
humor; though in the last very few have ever been 
successful. 

“N. L. G."—We do not agree with our Michigan 
friend in his protest against the space we allow to the 
fashion department. Ours is a “ Lady’s Book,” he must 
remember; and, since he admits that he “likes to see 
his lady friends dressed with taste,’’ why quarrel with 
a department that contributes so essentially to this? 
We suspect “ N. L. G.”’ of being a bachelor. 

“ EMELINE” will find that knitting lace is by no 
means a modern invention. It originated in Saxony 
about 1560 or 1561. Barbara Uttmann was the disco- 
verer. The inner stitch had been missed by our corre- 
spondent, which made the whole scallop wrong. See 
the 7th, 10th, and 13th rows. 

“Tae Boog Civus or Eptisto” should have Hugh 
Miller’s “ School and Schoolmasters,” by all means ; the 
other volumes are collections of fugitive tales and 
poems, with romantic titles, scarcely worth the binding, 
certainly not the price and postage. “ Bartlett’s Expe- 
dition” is published by the Appletons, and is a valuable 
book of travels. 

Mrs. J.” will find her questions answered in the 
nursery article of the present month. 

“Lost oR MIsLArp.”—We sincerely regret to say 
that a letter, requesting advice on self-education, has 
thus disappeared from our portfolio. It is a subject on 
which much may be written, and something may be 
gained by our correspondent—we should be glad to hear 
from her again—by an article in our “ Centre-Table 
Gossip.” 

“Henry S.” is rather out of place in his inquiries. 
We never betray the secrets of authorship. 





Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tlaving had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jowelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Filitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Rridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jowelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
he chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
he respmsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first re- 
eotned . 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
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Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from Miss 
Wharton’s; jewelry from Bailey’s or Warden's, Philadel- 
phia, or Tiffany’s, New York, if requested. 


HOME-DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY. 
(See “ Fashions.”’) 





Fig. 1st.—Dress of pink mousseline, with a narrow 
black thread or stripe running through it, made in the 
simplest manner, with sleeves demi-long, and loose 
undersleeves of spotted muslin. A cape of the same, cut 
square in the neck, after the fashion of the basque Evan- 
geline. Dress apron of alternate widths of pink, and a 
gay brocaded ribbon. 

Fig. 2@.—Walking-dress of plain green silk, the front 
of the skirt ornamented by a triple row of velvet embos- 
sings, or stamped velvet ornaments, the same shade as 
the silk. A mantilla of medium silk, in three flounces, 
pinked, suitable for an ordinary walk or drive. Plain 
straw bonnet, Princess braid, trimmed with ruches of 
white and wine-colored ribbon. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


As we have heretofore promised, we give the principal 
space this month to the young people, who have been 
made to stand aside, as is the case in many other fami- 
lies, until their older sisters have been attended to. 
August finds them—the elders and betters—fairly dis- 
posed of at watering-places. The cities are deserted ; 
figuratively, we mean, for whether the tide of fashion- 
able people are in or out, the same crowd haunts the 
shops, and ribbons are bought and trimmings matched 
with the same zeal as ever. 

We have thought it best to illustrate our chat by cuts 
of what is considered in good taste for the present sea- 
son, and that which heads our article shows a suitable 
dress for children from ten to thirteen years of age. 
Fig. 1 is for a school-girl just emerging from short frocks, 
a dove-coiored summer silk skirt, full, and trimmed 
with three tucks or folds, each edged by a ribbon of 
medium width, or a fringe, just now fashionable, of 
some corresponding color. The tucks untrimmed we 
consider the most simple and girlish, or there may be 
folds with a narrow ribbon edge. For lawns, coiored or 
white, tucks are made as much as ever, either three of 
the depth given above, or five an inch narrower. The 
very fine tucks are not so much seen as formerly. In 
all cases, the plain space should be the exact width of 
the tuck. 

The waist of the dress shows a fashion at once taste- 
ful and convenient. It is a spencer of spotted muslin, 
full from the shoulder to the waist, where it is confined 
by a narrow belt, the same color as the skirt, fastened 
by a pearl buckle. This is intended for street wear, 
and has small bishop sleeves, gathered into a band of 
insertion at the wrist. A small square collar, edged 
with fine Swiss needlework, turns over at the throat, 
and is tied carelessly by a blue ribbon. These spencers 
are worn by all girls from eight to fourteen and fifteen, 
and, where skirts can be made of the dresses older 
members of the family have laid aside, they are very 
economical, as children soil the waist and sleeves of a 
silk dress so soon. Spencers are made of plain cambric, 
mull, lawn, any thin white material, and can be as 
cheap or as expensive as means or taste allow. Many 
ladies have found them a most convenient article for 
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summer wear, especially in the morning. On the 
street, when worn with a mantle, they have the effect 
of a full chemisette and sleeves, and thus the ruinous 
effects of perspiration on silks or painted lawns are 
avoided, while the same effect is produced. For the 
country, they are also very serviceable. 

The cut gives more of shape and stiffness to the Leg- 
horn flat than is intended. The rosettes and bow are 
of white Mantua ribbon with a gatin edge. The plume 
may be dispensed with without altering the effect of the 
hat, which is even more girlish without it. Flats, 
whether of Leghorn or split straw, are decidedly the 
most preferable for country hats. In town, a school- 
girl may wear with propriety a plain drawn silk or 
pretty straw, trimmed with ribbons, narrow blonde, or 
very delicate face wreaths of spring blossoms or buds; 
but what is called “a dress hat” should never be pur- 
chased for them before they have left the school-room, 
though we know they are usually as ambitious of it as 
a boy of his first dress coat. 

Fig. 2d. A lad’s dress suited to the same age, and 
very simple. The trowsers are loose without being full, 
of white linen jean; the blouse, belted at the hip, of any 
shade of cashmere that may suit the mother’s taste, or 
of brown Hollandeven. In case it is made of cashmere, 
there are narrow white cambric frills at the neck and 
sleeves. Broad straw hat, tied with a black or green 
ribbon. There is very little change in the dress of a lad 
from the past season. Blouses will always be more or 











less in favor, from the comfort and ease they allow the 
figure. Trowsers are, as we have said, rather loose 
than full over the hips, which is always apt to be car- 
ried to a “ bagging” extreme by those who do not under- 
stand shaping the pants. There is another distinct 
style, where the trowsers are short, reaching half way 
to the ankle, where they are quite narrow, with a 
stitched (or on white) embroidered side seam. These 
are worn with a plain linen spencer and sleeves, either 
with or without the loose cut-away jacket of cashmere 
or pelisse cloth. We have described this style already 
the present season. The desigiis, it will be remem- 
bered, were furnished by Mrs. Suplee. 

It would be as well to answer in thic connection the 
question which is frequently asked, as to the establish- 
ment of the first pattern depot, a business that has 
grown rapidly, and has at present many imitators. 
The credit is certainly due to Mrs. Suplee, who, from the 
first, was recommended as reliable by Miss Wharton 
and others of the first modistes in the country to their 
customers. For children’s patterns, mothers may espe- 
cially thank Mrs. Suplee for the variety and correctness 
of the styles she furnishes, as may be seen from the 
“ Lady’s Book,” in which many of them have appeared. 
Ladies will do well to remember that the pattern of any 
article of dress published either in the cuts or plates of 
this magazine, which may happen to please their fancy, 
will be furnished from her establishment, if they will 
designate distinctly the number and page or the “‘ Bouk” 
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on which it was found. In the matter of juvenile fash- 
ions, this is an especial advantage to those residing in 
far-off country places or towns. 

In our second illustration, we give a dress of a little 








girl still younger, though it would not be unsuited to a 


child of ten or twelve. The material is a pink bardge, 
the skirt has a hem and tuck of good depth, both being 
headed by two rows of fanciful silk braid the same 
shade as the dress. Sleeves plain and loose, trimmed 
with the same; waist plain, with a berthé or shoulder 
cape crossing in front to the belt, which is narrow, and 
rounds slightly in front. The space left by the berthé is 
filled up with a pretty tucker or chemisette, which can 
be made of rows of lace or muslin puffs. Loose under- 
sleeves are made to correspond. This is a pretty way 
to make plain cashmeres or mousselines in the fall, a 
plain piece of the same being substituted for the muslin 
tucker, and a simple frill or row of lace being carried 
around the neck. The pantalettes, which are displayed 
rather more than usual, have crimped frills of lace or 
muslin. 

Little girls of this age do not wear the long braids or 
queues of hair once so universal. The present favorite 
style is to part the hair as then, through the back of the 
head, in two equal divisions; but the thick braid (plain 
or Grecian) which these divisions form, is placed in a 
round coil each side of the head, the space being filled 
up by rosettes, either of ribbon or black velvet, some of 
which have long ends or lapels reaching to the shoul- 
der, The very open shape of the bonnets now worn 
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gives a place to this braid each side the face. It is 
usual to take out the rosettes when the bonnet is worn. 
Still younger children have the hair cut rather close, 
and either parted in the middle or brought back over 
the head with a circular comb. FasnHion. 








Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JULY NUMBER. 
24. The magnetic compass. 
26. A sponge. 


23. An umbrella. 
25. A-n-ice girl. 


ENIGMAS. 


27. 
My national character none can dispute, 
For all classes and doctrines I equally suit, 
And the learned my ministry need; 
I’m a family multitude oft in myself, 
Yet, again, I’m but one individual elf, 
Though by you I’m made plural indeed. 


My service is often engaged to annoy, 
Yet as frequently meditate I for your joy, 
I’m so universal an aid; 
*Twixt lovers I’m sure to make words, though, ’tis queer, 
When they become distant I’m sure to endear 
Their love by the words that I’ve made. 


I’m a multiform object, as you may descry, 
An insect, an ocean, an organ am I, 
A measure, an orb, and a seed; 
A village, an herb—you’ll perceive why I’ve said 
I’m so very potential, if rightly you’ve read, 
For I’ve proved it in word and indeed 


2. 
Troves I nourish your body, ’tis also my role, 
On a different footing engaged, 
Acutely to worry your sensitive soul ; 
So, doubtless, my name you ’ve presaged. 


29. 
No readier servant known than me 
Upon the fair attends ; 
So great is my utility, 
So much on me depends, 
That I believe myself to be, 
At many a moment’s need, 
When hapless ladies summon me, 
Their veriest aid indeed. 


My point of duty ’s to accord, 
Howe’er they may direct ; 
For ne’er can I feel over-bored 
In service so select. 
In fact, I’m so familiarized 
With all the charming fair, 
That smarting swains have stigmatized 
The confidence I share. 


But they may vent their crude abuse, 
The glory still be mine 

In beauty’s aid to be of use, 
In woman’s cause to shine! 


30. 

“ Once resembling each other,” folks said, “ to the life,” 
We've grown aged together, as might man and wife, 
Yet as you ’re growing old, I’m becoming too young— 
"Tis a fact, though it seem on a paradox hung. 
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THE CZARINA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actua: 
articles of costume.] 


WE are certain that nothing of the present season surpasses this truly beautiful garment. Admirably 
adapted as a dress intermediate between the transparent tissues of the dog-days and the heavier articles 
demanded by winter, this garment combines -the qualities of comfort and commodiourness, with a graceful 
modesty of style that must render it an especial favorite. A yoke, cut in one piece, which extends only t» 
the shoulder-seam, is covered by a second yoke, which thus becomes a cape; this is continued in front, w’.ere 
it is now single, sweeping very slightly downwards. It, like the skirt, is scalloped. Upon the back, the skirt 
is box-plaited, being seamed to the under yoke, which is a trifle less deep than the cape, and the seam is 
covered by it from sight. There are six box-plaits, so full that the portions which are folded under touch each 
other at their edges under the middle of the face 8f each box-plait. These plaits cease at the arms, after which 
the skirt is set on plain; this is stitched to the cape, the seam being concealed by the embroidery. The tabs in 
front are a trifle shorter than the back portion, which extends only about midway between the shoulder-seam 
and the front of the garment. The perpendicular edge of the back portion is sewed over the front tabs, the 
seam extending only to the inner bend of the arm, from whence it falls free: the arm passing over the front 
tabs, whilst the back portion covers them. A bow decorates the point where the seam terminates. It is beau- 
tified with embroidery, and constructed chiefly in purple, maroon, and brown taffetas. 
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THE ROSAMOND. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


TueEre is an air of richness in the garment which we have here pictured that cannot be at all adequately 
represented by a wood-engraving. The metallic lustre and undulating play of light and shade over the wider 
velvet portions; the exquisite workmanship and charming ornamental scroll-work displayed in tasteful relief 
upon the black lace by the crochet outline, altogether constitute the very beau idéal of a garment. Its form is 
simplicity itself—about half a circle of nearly a yard and three-quarters in diameter. The neck hollowing in 


‘about five inches from the diameter, and sloped so as to form a V bosom, leaves the depth of the back nearly 


three-quarters of a yard deep. It is slightly taken in at the shoulders, so as to lie gracefully upon the neck. 
The design is wrought upon the velvet, which is in two breadths, sewed upon the foundation or tulle below, 
the intermediate portions cut away, and the lace thus exposed. It is fringed with a very heavy corded fringe. 
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